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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 


The great Avork of Gibbon is indispensable to the student 
of history. The literature of Europe offers no substitute 
for “The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” It has 
obtained undisputed possession, as rightful occupant, of the 
vast period which it comprehends. However some subjects, 
which it embraces, may have undergone more complete 
investigation, on the general \ r iew of the whole period, this 
history is the sole undisputed authority to Avhich all defer, 
and from which few appeal to the original Avriters, or to 
more modern compilers. The inherent interest of the sub¬ 
ject, the inexhaustible labor employed upon it; the immense 
condensation of matter; the luminous arrangement; the 
general accuracy; the style, Avhich hoAvever monotonous 
from its uniform stateliness, and sometimes Avearisome from 
its elaborate art, is throughout vigorous, animated, often 
picturesque, always commands attention, always conveys its 
meaning Avith emphatic energy, describes Avitli singular 
breadth and fidelity, and generalizes Avith unrivalled felicity 
of expression; all these high qualifications have secured, 
and seem likely to secure, its permanent place in historic 
literature. 

This vast design of Gibbon, the magnificent Avhole into 
which he has cast the decay and ruin of the ancient civiliza¬ 
tion, the formation and birth of the neAV order of things, 
Avill of itself, independent of the laborious execution of his 
immense plan, render “The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire ” an unapproachable subject to the future historian : * 
in the eloquent language of his recent French editor, M. 
Guizot:— 

“ The gradual decline of the most extraordinary do- 

* A considerable portion of this preface had already appeared before the 
public in the Quarterly Review. 
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minion -which has ever invaded and oppressed the world ; 
the fall of that immense empire, erected on the ruins of so 
many kingdoms, republics, and states both barbarous and 
civilized; and forming in its turn, by its dismemberment, a 
multitude of states, republics, and kingdoms; the annihila¬ 
tion of the religion of Greece and Home; the birth and 
the progress of the two new religions which have shared the 
most beautiful regions of the earth; the decrepitude of the 
ancient world, the spectacle of its expiring glory and degen¬ 
erate manners; the infancy of the modern world, the picture 
of its first progress, of the new direction given to the mind 
and character of man—such a subject must necessarily fix 
the attention and excite the interest of men, who cannot 
behold with indifference those memorable epochs, during 
which, in the fine language of Corneille— 

‘Tin grand destin commence, un grand destin s’acheve.’ ” 

This extent and harmony of design is unquestionably 
that which distinguishes the work of Gibbon from all other 
great historical compositions. lie has first bridged the 
abyss between ancient and modern times, and connected 
together the two great worlds of history. The great advan¬ 
tage which the classical historians possess over those of 
modern times is in unity of plan, of course greatly facilitated 
by the narrower sphere to which their researches were 
confined. Except Herodotus, the great historians of Greece 
—we exclude the more modern compilers, like Diodorus 
Siculus—limited themselves to a single period, or at least to 
the contracted sphere of Grecian affairs. As far as the 
Barbarians trespassed within the Grecian boundary, or 
were necessarily mingled up with Grecian politics, they 
were admitted into the pale of Grecian history; but to 
Thucydides and to Xenophon, excepting in the Persian 
inroad of the latter, Greece was the world. Natural unity 
confined their narrative almost to chronological order, the 
episodes were of rare occurrence and extremely brief. To 
the Roman historians the course was equally clear and 
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defined. Rome was their centre of unity; and the uni¬ 
formity with which the circle of the Roman dominion 
spread around, the regularity with which their civil polity 
expanded, forced, as it were, upon the Roman historian that 
plan which Polybius announces as the subject of his his¬ 
tory, the means and the manner by which the whole world 
became subject to the Roman sway. How different the 
complicated politics of the European kingdoms! Every 
national history, to be complete, must, in a certain sense, be 
the history of Europe ; there is no knowing to how remote 
a quarter it may be necessary to trace our most domestic 
events ; from a country, how apparently disconnected, may 
originate the impulse which gives its direction to the whole 
course of affairs. 

In imitation of his classical models, Gibbon places Rome 
as the cardinal point from which his inquiries diverge, and 
to which they bear constant reference; yet how immeasur¬ 
able the space over which those inquiries range! how com¬ 
plicated, how confused, how apparently inextricable the 
causes which tend to the decline of the Roman empire! 
how countless the nations which swarm forth, in mingling 
and indistinct hordes, constantly changing the geographical 
limits—incessantly confounding the natural boundaries ! At 
first sight, the Avhole period, the whole state of the world, 
seems to offer no more secure footing to an historical ad¬ 
venturer than the chaos of Milton—to be in a state of irre¬ 
claimable disorder, best described in the language of the 
poet:— 

-“A dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 

And time, and place, are lost: where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand.” 

We feel that the unity and harmony of narrative, which 
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shall comprehend this period of social disorganization, must 
be ascribed entirely to the skill and luminous disposition of 
the historian. It is in this sublime Gothic architecture of 
his work, in which the boundless range, the infinite variety, 
the, at first sight, incongruous gorgeousness of the separate 
parts, nevertheless are all subordinate to one main and pre¬ 
dominant idea, that Gibbon is unrivalled. We cannot but 
admire the manner in which he masses his materials, and 
arranges his facts in successive groups, not according to 
chronological order, but to their moral or political connec¬ 
tion ; the distinctness with which he marks his periods of 
gradually increasing decay ; and the skill with which, though 
advancing on separate parallels of history, he shows the 
common tendency of the slower or more rapid religious or 
civil innovations. However these principles of composition 
may demand more than ordinary attention on the part of 
the reader, they can alone impress upon the memory the 
real course, and the relative importance of the events. 
Whoever would justly appreciate the superiority of Gib¬ 
bon’s lucid arrangement, should attempt to make his way 
through the regular but wearisome annals of Tillemont, or 
even the less ponderous volumes of Le Beau. Both these 
writers adhere, almost entirely, to chronological order; the 
consequence is,-that we are twenty times called upon to 
break off, and resume the thread of six or eight wars in 
different parts of the empire ; to suspend the operations of 
a military expedition for a court intrigue ; to hurry away 
from a siege to a council; and the same page places us in 
the middle of a campaign against the barbarians, and in the 
depths of the Monophysite controversy. In Gibbon it is 
not always easy to bear in mind the exact dates, but the 
course of events is ever clear and distinct; like a skilful 
general, though his troops advance from the most remote 
and opposite quarters, they are constantly bearing down 
and concentrating themselves on one point—that which is 
still occupied by the name, and by the waning power of 
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Rome. Whether he traces the progress of hostile religions, 
or leads from the shores of the Baltic, or the verge of the 
Chinese empire, the successive hosts of barbarians—though 
one wave has hardly burst and discharged itself, before 
another swells up and approaches—all is made to flow in 
the same direction, and the impression which each makes 
upon the tottering fabric of the Roman greatness, connects 
their distant movements, and measures the relative import¬ 
ance assigned to them in the panoramic history. The more 
peaceful and didactic episodes on the development of the 
Roman law, or even on the details of ecclesiastical history, 
interpose themselves as resting-places or divisions between 
the periods of barbaric invasion. In short, though dis¬ 
tracted first by the two capitals, and afterwards by the 
formal partition of the empire, the extraordinary felicity of 
arrangement maintains an order and a regular progression. 
As our horizon expands to reveal to us the gathering tem¬ 
pests which are forming far beyond the boundaries of the 
civilized world—as we follow their successive approach to 
the trembling frontier—the compressed and receding line 
is still distinctly visible ; though gradually dismembered, 
and the broken fragments assuming the form of regular 
states and kingdoms, the real relation of those kingdoms to 
the empire is maintained and defined ; and even when the 
Roman dominion has shrunk into little more than the prov¬ 
ince of Thrace—when the name of Rome is confined, in 
Italy, to the walls of the city—yet it is still the memory, 
the shade of the Roman greatness, which extends over the 
wide sphere into which the historian expands his later narra¬ 
tive ; the whole blends into the unity, and is manifestly 
essential to the double catastrophe of his tragic drama. 

But the amplitude, the magnificence, or the harmony of 
design, are, though imposing, yet unworthy claims on our 
admiration, unless the details are filled up with correctness 
and accuracy. No writer has been more severely tried on 
this point than Gibbon. He has undergone the triple scru- 
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tiny of theological zeal quickened by just resentment, of 
literary emulation, and of that mean and invidious vanity 
which delights in detecting errors in writers of established 
fame. On the result of the trial, we may be permitted to 
summon competent witnesses before we deliver our own 
judgment. 

M. Guizot, in his preface, after stating that in France 
and Germany, as well as in England, in the most enlight¬ 
ened countries of Europe* Gibbon is constantly cited as an 
authority, thus proceeds :— 

“ I have had occasion, during my labors, to consult the 
writings of philosophers, who have treated on the finances 
of the Roman empire ; of scholars, who have investigated 
the chronology; of theologians, who have searched the 
depths of ecclesiastical history; of writers on law, who have 
studied with care the Roman jurisprudence; of Oriental¬ 
ists, who have occupied themselves with the Arabians and 
the Koran; of modern historians, who have entered upon 
extensive researches touching the crusades and their influ¬ 
ence; each of these writers has remarked and pointed out, 
in the ‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em¬ 
pire,’ some negligences, some false or imperfect views, some 
omissions, which it is impossible not to suppose voluntary; 
they have rectified some facts, combated with advantage 
some assertions ; but in general they have taken the re¬ 
searches and the ideas of Gibbon, as points of departure, or 
as proofs of the researches or of the new opinions which 
they have advanced.” 

M. Guizot goes on to state his own impressions on read¬ 
ing Gibbon’s history, and no authority will have greater 
weight with those to whom the extent and accuracy of his 
historical researches are known :— 

“ After a first rapid perusal, which allowed me to feel 
nothing but the interest of a narrative, always animated, 
and, notwithstanding its extent and the variety of objects 
which it makes to pass before the view, always perspicuous, 
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I entered upon a minute examination of the details of which 
it was composed ; and the opinion which I then formed was, 
I confess, singularly severe. I discovered, in certain chap¬ 
ters, errors which appeared to me sufficiently important and 
numerous to make me believe that they had been written 
with extreme negligence ; in others, I was struck with a 
certain tinge of partiality and prejudice, which imparted to 
the exposition of the facts that want of truth, and justice, 
which the English express by their happy term misrepre¬ 
sentation. Some imperfect ( tronquees ) quotations ; some 
passages, omitted unintentionally or designedly, cast a 
suspicion on the honesty (bonne fox) of the author; and his 
violation of the first law of history—increased to my eyes 
by the prolonged attention with which I occupied myself 
with every phrase, every note, every reflection—caused me 
to form upon the whole work, a judgment far too rigorous. 
After having finished my labors, I allowed some time to 
elapse before I reviewed the whole. A second attentive and 
regular perusal of the entire work, of the notes of the 
author, and of those which I had thought it right to sub¬ 
join, showed me how much I had exaggerated the impor¬ 
tance of the reproaches which Gibbon really deserved ; I 
was struck with the same errors, the same partiality on cer¬ 
tain subjects ; but I had been far from doing adequate 
justice to the immensity of his researches, the variety of 
his knowledge, and above all, to that truly philosophical 
discrimination (justesse (Pesprit) which judges the past as it 
would judge the present; which does not permit itself to 
be blinded by the clouds which time gathers around the 
dead, and which prevent us from seeing that, under the 
toga, as under the modern dress, in the senate as in our 
councils, men were what they still are, and that events took 
place eighteen centuries ago, as they take place in our days. 
I then felt that his book, in spite of its faults, will always 
be a noble work—and that we may correct his errors and 
combat his prejudices, without ceasing to admit that few 
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men have combined, if we are not to say in so high a degree, 
at least in a manner so complete, and so well regulated, the 
necessary qualifications for a writer of history.” 

The present editor has followed the track of Gibbon 
through many parts of his work; he has read his authori¬ 
ties with constant reference to his pages, and must pronounce 
his deliberate judgment in terms of the highest admiration 
as to his general accuracy. Many of his seeming errors are 
almost inevitable from the close condensation of his matter. 
From the immense range of his history, it was sometimes 
necessary to compress into a single sentence a whole vague 
and diffuse page of a Byzantine chronicler. Perhaps some¬ 
thing of importance may have thus escaped, and his expres¬ 
sions may not quite contain the whole substance of the pas¬ 
sage from which they are taken. His limits, at times, com¬ 
pel him to sketch ; where that is the case, it is not fair to 
expect the full details of the finished picture. At times 
he can only deal with important results; and in his account 
of a war, it sometimes requires great attention to discover 
that the events, which seem to be comprehended in a single 
campaign, occupy several years. But this admirable skill 
in selecting and giving prominence to the points which are 
of real weight and importance—this distribution of light 
and shade—though perhaps it may occasionally betray him 
into vague and imperfect statements, is one of the highest 
excellencies of Gibbon’s historic manner. It is the more 
striking, when we pass from the works of his chief author¬ 
ities, where, after laboring through long, minute, and weari¬ 
some descriptions of the accessary and subordinate circum¬ 
stances, a single unmarked and undistinguished sentence, 
which we may overlook from the inattention of fatigue, 
contains the great moral and political result. 

Gibbon’s method of arrangement, though on the whole 
most favorable to the clear comprehension of the events, 
leads likewise to apparent inaccuracy. That which we ex¬ 
pect to find in one part is reserved for another.- The esti¬ 
mate which we are to form depends on the accurate balance 
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of (statements in remote parts of the work ; and we have 
sometimes to correct and modify opinions, formed from one 
chapter, by those of another. Yet, on the other hand, it is 
astonishing how rarely we detect contradiction ; the mind 
of the author has already harmonized the whole result to 
truth and probability; the general impression is almost in¬ 
variably the same. The quotations of Gibbon have likewise 
been called in question ;—1 have, in general , been more in¬ 
clined to admire their exactitude, than to complain of their 
indistinctness, or incompleteness. Where they are imper¬ 
fect, it is commonly from the study of brevity, and rather 
from the desire of compressing the substance of his notes 
into pointed and emphatic sentences, than from dishonesty, 
or uncandid suppression of truth. 

These observations apply more particularly to the ac¬ 
curacy and fidelity of the historian as to his facts; his in¬ 
ferences, of course, are more liable to exception. It is al¬ 
most impossible to trace the line between unfairness and 
unfaithfulness ; between intentional misrepresentation and 
undesigned false coloring. The relative magnitude and im¬ 
portance of events must, in some respect, depend upon the 
mind before which they are presented ; the estimate of 
character, on the habits and feelings of the reader. Chris¬ 
tians, like M. Guizot and ourselves, will see some things, 
and some persons, in a different light from the historian 
of the Decline and Fall. We may deplore the bias of his 
mind; we may ourselves be on our guard against the 
danger of being misled, and be anxious to warn less wary 
readers against the same jxerils; but we must not confound 
this secret and unconscious departure from truth, with the 
deliberate violation of that veracity which is the only title 
of an historian to our confidence. Gibbon, it may be fear¬ 
lessly asserted, is rarely chargeable even with the suppression 
of any material fact, which bears upon individual character ; 
he may, with apparently invidious hostility, enhance the 
errors and crimes, and disparage the virtues of certain per¬ 
sons ; yet, in general, he leaves us the materials for forming 
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a fairer judgment; and if he is not exempt from his own 
prejudices, perhaps we might write passions, yet it must be 
candidly acknowledged, that his philosophical bigotry is not 
more unjust than the theological partialities of those ecclesi¬ 
astical writers who were before in undisputed possession of 
this province of history. 

We are thus naturally led to that great misrepresenta¬ 
tion which pervades his history—his false estimate of the 
nature and influence of Christianity. 

But on this subject some preliminary caution is neces¬ 
sary, lest that should be expected from a new edition, which 
it is impossible that it should completely accomplish. We 
must first be prepared with the only sound preservative 
against the false impression likely to be produced by the 
perusal of Gibbon ; and we must see clearly the real cause 
of that false impression. The former of these cautions will 
be briefly suggested in its proper place, but it may be as 
well to state it, here, somewhat more at length. The art 
of Gibbon, or at least the unfair impression produced by his 
two memorable chapters, consists in his confounding to¬ 
gether, in one indistinguishable mass, the origin and apos¬ 
tolic propagation of the new religion with its later progress, 
bio argument for the divine authority of Christianity has 
been urged with greater force, or traced with higher elo¬ 
quence, than that deduced from its primary development, 
explicable on no other hypothesis than a heavenly origin, 
and from its rapid extension through great part of the 
Roman empire. But this argument—one, when confined 
within reasonable limits, of unanswerable force—becomes 
more feeble and disputable in proportion as it recedes from 
the birthplace, as it were, of the religion. The further 
Christianity advanced, the more causes purely human were 
enlisted in its favor : nor can it be doubted that those de- 
v el oped with such artful exclusiveness by Gibbon did con¬ 
cur most essentially to its establishment. It is in the 
Christian dispensation, as in the material world. In both 
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it is as the great First Cause,.that the Deity is most undenia¬ 
bly manifest. When once launched in regular motion upon 
the bosom of space, and endowed with all their properties 
and relations of weight and mutual attraction, the heavenly 
bodies appear to pursue their courses according to secondary 
laws, which account for all their sublime regularity. So 
Christianity proclaims its Divine Author chiefly in its first 
origin and development. When it had once received its 
impulse from above—when it had once been infused into 
the minds of its first teachers—when it had gained full pos¬ 
session of the reason and affections of the favored few—it 
might he —and to the Protestant, the rational Christian, it 
is impossible to define when it really ivas —left to make its 
way by its native force, under the ordinary secret agencies 
of all-ruling Providence. The main question, the divine 
origin of the religion , was dexterously eluded, or speciously 
conceded by Gibbon; his plan enabled him to commence 
his account, in most parts, below the apostolic times / and it 
was only by the strength of the dark coloring with which he 
brought out the failings and the follies of the succeeding ages, 
that a shadow of doubt and suspicion was thrown back up.on 
the primitive period of Christianity. 

“ The theologian,” says Gibbon, “ may indulge the 
pleasing task of describing religion as she descended from 
heaven, arrayed in her native purity; a more melancholy 
duty is imposed upon the historian :—he must discover the 
inevitable mixture of error and corruption which she con¬ 
tracted in a long residence upon earth among a weak and 
degenerate race of beings.” Divest this passage of the 
latent sarcasm betrayed by the subsequent tone of the whole 
disquisition, and it might commence a Christian history 
written in the most Christian spirit of candor. But as the 
historian, by seeming to respect, yet by dexterously con¬ 
founding the limits of the sacred land, contrived to in¬ 
sinuate that it was an Utopia which had no existence but in 
the imagination of the theologian—as he suggested rather 
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than affirmed that the days of Christian purity were a kind 
of poetic golden age;—so the theologian, by venturing too 
far into the domain of the historian, has been perpetually 
obliged to contest points on which he had little chance of 
victory—to deny facts established on unshaken evidence— 
and thence, to retire, if not with the shame of defeat, yet 
with but doubtful and imperfect success. 

Paley, with his intuitive sagacity, saw through the dif¬ 
ficulty of answering Gibbon by the ordinary arts of con¬ 
troversy ; his emphatic sentence, “ Who can refute a sneer ? ” 
contains as much truth as point. But full and pregnant as 
this phrase is, it is not quite the Avhole truth ; it is the tone 
in which the progress of Christianity is traced, in comparison 
with the rest of the splendid and prodigally ornamented 
work, which is the radical defect in the “ Decline and 
Fall.” Christianity alone receives no embellishment from 
the magic of Gibbon’s language; his imagination is dead to 
its moral dignity: it is kept down by a general tone of 
jealous disparagement, or neutralized by a painfully elaborate 
exposition of its darker and degenerate periods. There are 
occasions, indeed, when its pure and exalted humanity, 
when its manifestly beneficial influence, can compel even 
him, as it were, to fairness, and kindle his unguarded 
eloquence to its usual fervor; but, in general, he soon 
relapses into a frigid apathy ; affects an ostentatiously severe 
impartiality; notes all the faults of Christians in every age 
with bitter and almost malignant sarcasm ; reluctantly, and 
with exception and reservation, admits their claim to admi¬ 
ration. This inextricable bias appears even to influence his 
manner of composition. While all the other assailants of 
the Roman empire, whether warlike or religious, the Goth, 
the Hun, the Arab, the Tartar, Alaric and Attila, Mahomet, 
and Zengis, and Tamerlane, are each introduced upon the 
scene almost with dramatic animation—their progress rela¬ 
ted in a full, complete, and unbroken narrative—the triumph 
of Christianity alone takes the form of a cold and critical 
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disquisition. The successes of barbarous energy and brute 
force call forth all the consummate skill of composition ; 
while the moral triumphs of Christian benevolence—the 
tranquil heroism of endurance, the blameless purity, the 
contempt of guilty fame, and of honors destructive to the 
human race, which, had they assumed the proud name of phil¬ 
osophy, would have been blazoned in his brightest words— 
because they own religion as their principle sink into nar¬ 
row asceticism. The glories of Christianity, in short, touch 
on no chord in the heart of the writer; his imagination re¬ 
mains unkindled ; his words, though they maintain their 
stately and measured march, have become cool, argumenta¬ 
tive, and inanimate. Who would obscure one hue of that 
gorgeous coloring in which Gibbon has invested the dying 
forms of Paganism, or darken one paragraph in his splendid 
view of the rise and progress of Mahometanism ? But who 
would not have wished that the same equal justice had been 
done to Christianity ; that its real character and deeply 
penetrating influence had been traced with the same philo¬ 
sophical sagacity, and represented with more sober, as 
would become its quiet course, and perhaps less picturesque, 
but still with lively and attractive descriptiveness ? Pie 
might have thrown aside, with the same scorn, the mass of 
ecclesiastical fiction which envelops the early history of the 
church, stripped off the legendary romance, and brought out 
the facts in their primitive nakedness and simplicity—if he 
had but allowed those facts the benefit of the glowing 
eloquence which he denied to them alone. He might have 
annihilated the whole fabric of post-apostolic miracles, if he 
had left uninjured by sarcastic insinuation those of the New 
Testament; he might have cashiered, with Dodwell, the 
whole host of martyrs, which owe their existence to the 
prodigal invention of later days, had he but bestowed fair 
room, and dwelt with his ordinary energy on the sufferings 
of the genuine witnesses to the truth of Christianity, the 
Polycarps, or the martyrs of Vienne. 
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And indeed, if, after all, the view of the early progress of 
Christianity be melancholy and humiliating, Ave must be- 
Avafe lest Ave charge the whole of this on the infidelity of 
the historian. It is idle, it is disingenuous, to deny or to 
dissemble the early depravations of Christianity, its gradual 
but rapid departure from its primitive simplicity and purity, 
stilt more, from its spirit of universal love. It may be no 
unsalutary lesson to the Christian Avorld, that this silent, 
this unavoidable, perhaps, yet fatal change shall have been 
draAvn by an impartial, or even an hostile hand. The 
Christianity of every age may take Avarning, lest by its own 
narrow A’ieAvs, its Avant of Avisdom, and its want of charity, 
it gives the same adA r antage to the future unfriendly his¬ 
torian, and disparage the cause of true religion. 

The design of the present edition is partly corrective, 
partly supplementary : corrective, by notes, Avhieh point out 
(it is hoped, in a perfectly candid and dispassionate spirit, 
with no desire but to establish the truth) such inaccuracies 
or misstatements as may liaA r e been detected, particularly 
with regard to Christianity; and Avhieh thus, Avith the pre¬ 
vious caution, may counteract to a considerable extent the 
unfair and unfavorable impression created against rational 
religion : supplementary, by adding such additional infor¬ 
mation as the editor’s reading may have been able to fur¬ 
nish, from original documents or books, not accessible at the 
time when Gibbon Avrote. 

The work originated in the editor’s habit of noting on 
the margin of his copy of Gibbon references to such authors 
as had discovered errors, or thrown neAv light on the sub¬ 
jects treated by Gibbon. These had grown to some extent, 
and seemed to him likely to be of use to others. The an¬ 
notations of M. Guizot also appeared to him Avorthy of being 
better known to the English public than they Avere likely to 
be, as appended to the French translation. 

The chief Avorks from Avhieh the editor has derived his 
materials are, I. The French translation, Avith notes by M. 
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Guizot; 2d edition, Paris, 1828. The editor has translated 
almost all the notes of M. Guizot. Where he has not alto¬ 
gether agreed with him, his respect for the learning and 
judgment of that writer has, in general, induced him to 
retain the statement from which he has ventured to differ, 
with the grounds on which he formed his own opinion. In 
the notes on Christianity, he has retained all those of M. 
Guizot, with liis OAvn, from the conviction, that on such a 
subject, to many, the authority of a French statesman, a 
Protestant, and a rational and sincere Christian, would ap- 
pear more independent and unbiassed, and therefore be more 
commanding, than that of an English clergyman. 

The editor has not scrupled to transfer the notes of M. 
Guizot to the present work. The well-known zeal for knowl¬ 
edge, displayed in all the writings of that distinguished 
historian, has led to the natural inference, that he would not 
be displeased at the attempt to make them of use to the 
English readers of Gibbon. The notes of M. Guizot are 
signed with the letter G. 

II. The German translation, with the notes of Wenck. 
Unfortunately, this learned translator died, after having 
completed only the first volume; the rest of the work was 
executed by a very inferior hand. 

The notes of Wenck are extremely valuable; many of 
them have been adopted by M. Guizot; they are distin¬ 
guished by the letter W. # 

III. The new edition of Le Beau’s “ Histoire du Bas 
Empire, with notes by M. St. Martin, and M. Brosset.” 
That distinguished Armenian scholar, M. St. Martin (now, 
unhappily, deceased) had added much information from 
Oriental writers, particularly from those of Armenia, as 
well as from more general sources. Many of his observa¬ 
tions have been found as applicable to the work of Gibbon 
as to that of Le Beau. 

*The editor regrets that he has not been able to find the Italian transla¬ 
tion, mentioned by Gibbon himself with some respect. It is not in our great 
libraries, the Museum or the Bodleian ; and he has never found any bookseller 
in London who has seen it. 
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IY. The editor has consulted the various answers made 
to Gibbon on the first appearance of his work; he must con¬ 
fess, with little profit. They were, in general, hastily com¬ 
piled by inferior and now forgotten writers, with the ex¬ 
ception of Bishop Watson, whose able apology is rather a 
general argument than an examination of misstatements. 
The name of Milner stands higher Avith a certain class of 
readers, but will not carry much weight Avith the seA r ere in¬ 
vestigator of history. 

V. Some feAv classical Avorks and fragments have come 
to light, since the appearance of Gibbon’s History, and have 
been noticed in their respective places ; and much use has 
been made, in the later volumes particularly, of the increase 
to our stores of Oriental literature. The editor cannot, in¬ 
deed, pretend to have folloived his author, in these glean¬ 
ings, over the Avhole A'ast field of his inquiries ; he may lm r e 

overlooked or mav not have been able to command some 
%> 

Avorks, Avhich might have throAvn still further light on these 
subjects ; but he trusts that Avhat he has adduced Avill be of 
use to the student of historic truth. 

The editor Avould further obseiwe, that Avith regard to 
some’ other objectionable passages, Avhich do not involve 
misstatement or inaccuracy, he has intentionally abstained 
from directing particular attention toAvards them by any 
special protest. 

The editor’s notes are marked M. 

A considerable part of the quotations (some of Avhich in 
the later editions had fallen into great confusion) have been 
verified, and have been corrected by the latest and best 
editions of the authors. 


June, 1845. 

In this neAV edition, the text and the notes have been 
carefully revised, the latter by the editor. 

Some additional notes have been subjoined, distinguished 
by the signature M. 1845. 


PREFACE OF THE AUTHOR, 


It is not my intention to detain the reader by expatia¬ 
ting on the variety or the importance of the subject which I 
have undertaken to treat; since the merit of the choice 
would serve to render the weakness of the execution still 
more apparent, and still less excusable. But as I have pre¬ 
sumed to lay before the public a first volume only* of the 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, it 
will, perhaps, be expected that I should explain, in a few 
words, the nature and limits of my general plan. 

The memorable series of revolutions, which in the course 
of about thirteen centuries gradually undermined, and at 
length destroyed, the solid fabric of human greatness, may, 
with some propriety, be divided into the three following 
periods : 

I. The first of these periods may be traced from the age 
of Trajan and the Antonines, when the Roman monarchy, 
having attained its full strength and maturity, began to 
verge towards its decline ; and will extend to the subver¬ 
sion of the Wcstern Empire by the barbarians of Germany 
and Scythia, the rude ancestors of the most polished nations 
of modern Europe. This extraordinary revolution, which 
subjected Rome to the power of a Gothic conqueror, was 
completed about the beginning of the sixth century. 

II. The second period of the Decline and Fall of Rome 
may be supposed to commence with the reign of Justinian, 
who; by his laws, as well as by his victories, restored a 

* Tb© first volume of the quarto, which contained the sixteen first chapters. 
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transient splendor to the Eastern Empire. It will compre¬ 
hend the invasion of Italy by the Lombards; the conquest 
of the Asiatic and African provinces by the Arabs, who 
embraced the religion of Mahomet; the revolt of the Roman 
people against the feeble princes of Constantinople; and 
the elevation of Charlemagne, who, in the year eight hun¬ 
dred, established the second, or German Empire of the 
West. 

III. The last and longest of these periods includes about 
six centuries and a half; from the revival of the Western 
Empire, till the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, and 
the extinction of a degenerate race of princes, who con¬ 
tinued to assume the titles of Caesar and Augustus, after 
their dominions were contracted to the limits of a single 
city; in.which the language, as well as manners, of the 
ancient Romans had been long since forgotten. The writer 
who should undertake to relate the events of this period, 
would find himself obliged to enter into the general history 
of the Crusades, as far as they contributed to the ruin of 
the Greek Empire ; and he would scarcely be able to 
restrain his curiosity from making some inquiry into the 
state of the city of Rome, during the darkness and confu¬ 
sion of the middle ages. 

As I have ventured, perhaps too hastily, to commit to 
the press a work which,in every sense of the word, deserves 
the epithet of imperfect, I consider myself as contracting an 
engagement to finish, most probably in a second volume,* 
the first of the^e memorable periods; and to deliver to the 
Public the complete History of the Decline and Fall of 
Rome, from the age of the Antonines to the subversion of 
the Western Empire. With regard to the subsequent 
periods, though I may entertain some hopes, I dare not 
presume to give any assurances. The execution of the 
extensive plan which I have described would connect the 

* The Author, as it frequently happens, took an inadequate measure of his 
growing* Work. The remainder of the first period has filled two volumes in 
quarto, being the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes of the octavo edition. 
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ancient and modern history of the world ; but it would 
require many years of health, of leisure and of perseverance. 

Bentixck Street, February 1, 1770 


P. S.—The entire History, which is now published, of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire in the West 
abundantly discharges my engagements with the Public. 
Perhaps their favorable opinion may encourage me to pros¬ 
ecute a work, which, however laborious it may seem, is the 
most agreeable occupation of my leisure hours. 

Bentinck Street, March 1, 1781. 

An Author easily persuades himself that the public 
opinion is still favorable to his labors; and I have now 
embraced the serious resolution of proceeding to the last 
period of my original design, and of the Roman Empire, the 
taking of Constantinople by the Tui’ks, in the year one 
thousand four hundred and fifty-three. The most patient 
Reader, who computes that three ponderous * volumes have 
been already employed on the events of four centuries, may, 
perhaps, be alarmed at the long prospect of nine hundred 
years. But it is not my intention to expatiate with the 
same minuteness on the whole series of the Byzantine his¬ 
tory. At our entrance into this period, the reign of Jus¬ 
tinian, and the conquests of the Mahometans, will deserve 
and detain our attention, and the last age of Constantinople 
(the Crusades and the Turks) is connected with the revolu¬ 
tions of Modern Europe. From the seventh to the eleventh 
century, the obscure interval will be supplied by a concise 
narrative of such facts as may still appear either interesting' 
or important. 

Bextixcr Street, March 1, 17S2. 

* The first six volumes of the octavo edition. 
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Diligence and accuracy are the only merits which an 
historical writer may ascribe to himself; if any merit, in¬ 
deed, can he assumed from the performance of an indispen¬ 
sable duty. I may therefore be allowed to say, that I have 
carefully examined all the original materials that could 
illustrate the subject which I had undertaken to treat. 
Should I ever complete the extensive design which has been 
sketched out in the Preface, I might perhaps conclude it 
with a critical account of the authors consulted during the 
progress of the whole work; and however such an attempt 
might incur the censure of ostentation, I am persuaded that 
it would be susceptible of entertainment, as well as infor¬ 
mation. 

At present I shall content myself with a single observa¬ 
tion. The biographers, who, under the reigns of Diocletian 
and Constantine, composed, or rather compiled, the lives of 
the Emperors, from Hadrian to the sons of Carus, are 
usually mentioned under the names of iElius Spartianus, 
Julius Capitolinus, iElius Lampridius, Vulcatius Gallioanus, 
Trebellius Pollio, and Flavius Vopiscus. But there is so 
much perplexity in the titles of the MSS., and so many 
disputes have arisen among the critics (see Fabricius, Bib- 
liotli. Latin. 1. iii. c. 6) concerning their number, their 
names, and their respective property, that for the most part 
I have quoted them without distinction, under the general 

and well-known title of the Augustan History . 

( 22 ) 
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TO THE 

FOURTH VOLUME OF THE ORIGINAL QUARTO EDITION. 


I now discharge my promise, and complete my design, of 
writing the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, both in the West and the East. The whole period 
extends from the age of Trajan and the Antonines to the 
taking of Constantinople by Mahomet the Second ; and in¬ 
cludes a review of the Crusades, and the state of Rome dur¬ 
ing the middle ages. • Since the publication of the first 
volume, twelve years have elapsed •, twelve years, according 
to my wish, “ of health, of leisure, and of perseverance.” I 
may now congratulate my deliverance from a long and 
laborious service, and my satisfaction will be pure and per¬ 
fect, if the public favor should be extended to the conclu¬ 
sion of my work. 

It was my first intention to have collected, under one 
view, the numerous authors, of every age and language, 
from whom I have derived the materials of this history; and 
I am still convinced that the apparent ostentation would be 
more than compensated by real use. If I have renounced 
this idea, if I have declined an undertaking which had ob¬ 
tained the approbation of a master-artist,* my excuse may 
be found in the extreme difficulty of assigning a proper 
measure to such a catalogue. A naked list of names and 
editions would not be satisfactory either to myself or my 
readers; the characters of the principal Autli n*s of the 
Roman and Byzantine History have been occasionally con- 

* See Dr. Robertson’s Preface to his History of America. 

( 23 ) 
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nected with the events which they describe ; a more copious 
and critical inquiry might indeed deserve, but it would de¬ 
mand, an elaborate volume, which might swell by degrees 
into a general library of historical writers. For the present, 
I shall content myself with renewing my serious protesta¬ 
tion, that I have always endeavored to draw from the foun¬ 
tain-head ; that my curiosity, as well as a sense of duty, has 
always urged me to study the originals; and that if they 
have sometimes eluded my search, I hare carefully marked 
the secondary evidence, on whose faith a passage or a fact 
were reduced to depend. 

I shall soon revisit the banks of the Lake of Lausanne, a 
country which I have known and loved from my early 
youth. Under a mild government, amidst a beauteous 
landscape, in a life of leisure and independence, and among 
a people of easy and elegant manners, I have enjoyed, and 
may again hope to enjoy, the varied pleasures of retirement 
and society. But I shall ever glory in the name and char¬ 
acter of an Englishman : I am proud of my birth in a free 
and enlightened country ; and the approbation of that coun¬ 
try is the best and most honorable reward of my labors. 
'VYere I ambitious of any other Patron than the Public, I 
would inscribe this work to a Statesman, who, in a long, a 
stormy, and at length an unfortunate administration, had 
many political opponents, almost without a personal enemy ; 
who has retained, in his fall from power, many faithful and 
disinterested friends ; and who, under the pressure of severe 
infirmity, enjoys the lively A'igorof his mind, and the felicity 
of his incomparable temper. Lord Xorth will permit me 
to express the feelings of friendship in the language of 
truth; but even truth and friendship should be silent, if he 
still dispensed the favors of the crown. 

In a remote solitude, vanity may still whisper in my ear, 
that my readers, perhaps, may inquire whether, in the con¬ 
clusion of the present work, I am now taking an everlasting 
farewell. They shall hear all that I know myself, and all 
that I could reveal to the most intimate friend. The mo 
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tives of action or silence are now equally balanced ; nor 
can I pronounce, in my most secret thoughts, on which side 
the scale will preponderate. I cannot dissemble that six 
ample quartos must have tried, and may have exhausted, the 
indulgence of the Public; that, in the repetition of similar 
attempts, a successful Author has much more to lose than 
he can hope to gain; that I am now descending into the 
vale of years ; and that the most respectable of my country¬ 
men, the men whom I aspire to imitate, have resigned the 
pen of history about the same period of their lives. Yet I 
consider that the annals of ancient and modern times may 
afford many rich and interesting subjects ; that I am still 
possessed of health and leisure ; that by the practice of 
writing some skill and facility must be acquired ; and that, 
in the ardent pursuit of truth and knowledge, I am not 
conscious of decay. To an active mind indolence is more 
painful than labor ; and the first months of my liberty will 
be occupied and am used.in the excursions of curiosity and 
taste. By such temptations, I have been sometimes seduced 
from the rigid duty even of a pleasing and voluntary task: 
but my time will now be my own: and in the use or abuse 
of independence, I shall no longer fear my own reproaches 
or those of my friends. I am fairly entitled to a year of 
jubilee; next summer and the following winter will rapidly 
pass away ; and experience only can determine whether I 
shall still prefer the freedom and variety of study to the 
design and composition of a regular work, which animates, 
while it confines, the daily application of the Author. Ca¬ 
price and accident may influence my choice; but the dex¬ 
terity of self-love will contrive to applaud either active in¬ 
dustry or philosophic repose. 

Downing Street, May i, 178s. 


P. S. I shall embrace this opportunity of introducing 
two verbal remarks, which have not conveniently offered 
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themselves to my notice. 1. As often as I use the defi¬ 
nitions of beyond the Alps, the Rhine, the Danube, &c., 
I generally suppose myself at Rome, and afterwards at 
Constantinople; without observing whether this relative 
geography may agree with the local, but variable, situation 
of the reader, or the historian. 2. In proper names of 
foreign, and especially of Oriental origin, it should be al¬ 
ways our aim to express, in our English version, a faithful 
copy of £he original. But this rule, which is founded on a 
just regard to uniformity and truth, must often be relaxed: 
and the exceptions will be limited or enlarged by the cus¬ 
tom of the language and the taste of the interpreter. Our 
alphabets may be often defective ; a harsh sound, an uncouth 
spelling, might offend the ear or the eye of our country¬ 
men ; and some words, notoriously corrupt, are fixed, and, 
as it were, naturalized in the vulgar tongue. The prophet 
Mohammed can no longer be stripped of the famous, though 
improper, appellation of Mahomet: the well-known cities 
of Aleppo, Damascus, and Cairo, would almost be lost in the 
strange descriptions of Ilaleb , Demashk , and _Ji Cahira: 
the titles and offices of the Ottoman empire are fashioned 
by the practice of three hundred years ; and we are pleased 
to blend the three Chinese'monosyllables, Con-fa-tzee,\xi 
the respectable name of Confucius, or even to adopt the 
Portuguese corruption of Mandarin. But I would vary the 
use of Zoroaster and Zerdusht , as I drew my information 
from Grece or Persia: since our connection with India, the 
genuine Timour is restored to the throne of Tamerlane: 
our most correct writers have retrenched the yll, the super¬ 
fluous article, from the Koran; and we escape an ambig¬ 
uous termination by adopting Moslem instead of Musulman, 
in the plural number. In these, and in a thousand exam¬ 
ples, the shades of distinction are often minute; and I can 
feel, where I cannot explain, the motives of my choice. 

*** At the end of the History, the reader will find a General Index to the 
whole Work, which has been drawn up by a person frequently employed in 
works of this nature. 
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THE HISTORY 


OF 

THE DECLINE AND FALL 

OF THE 

ROMAN EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION.-TIIE EXTENT AND MILITARY FORCE OF THE 

EMPIRE IN THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES. 

In the second century of the Christian ./Era, the Empire 
of Rome comprehended the fairest part of the earth, and 
the most civilized portion of mankind. The frontiers of 
that extensive monarchy'were guarded by ancient renown 
and disciplined valor. The gentle but powerful influence of 
laws and manners had gradually cemented the union of the 
provinces. Their peaceful inhabitants enjoyed and abused 
the advantages of wealth and luxury. The image of a free 
constitution was preserved with decent reverence: the 
Roman senate appeared to possess the sovereign authority, 
and devolved on the emperors all the executive powers of 
government. During a happy period of more than four¬ 
score years, the public administration was conducted by the 
virtue and abilities of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two 
Antonines. It is the design of this, and of the two succeed¬ 
ing chapters, to describe the prosperous condition of their 
empire; and afterwards, from the death of Marcus Anto¬ 
ninus, to deduce the most important circumstances of its 
decline and fall; a revolution which will ever be remem¬ 
bered, and is still felt by the nations of the earth. 

The principal conquests of the Romans were achieved 

( 13 ) 
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under the republic; and the emperors, for the most part, 
Were satisfied with preserving those dominions which had 
been acquired by the policy of the senate, the active emula¬ 
tion of the consuls, and the martial enthusiasm of the people. 
The seven first centuries were filled with a rapid succession 
of triumphs; but it was reserved for Augustus to relinquish 
the ambitious design of subduing the whole earth, and to in¬ 
troduce a spirit of moderation into the public councils. In¬ 
clined to peace by his temper and situation, it was easy for 
him to discover that Rome, in her present exalted situation, 
had much less to hope than to fear from the chance of arms; 
and that, in the prosecution of remote wars, the undertaking 
became every day more difficult, the event more doubtful, 
and the possession more precarious, and less beneficial. The 
experience of Augustus added weight to these salutary re¬ 
flections, and effectually convinced him that, by the prudent 
vigor of his counsels, it would be easy to secure every con¬ 
cession which the safety or the dignity of Rome might re¬ 
quire from the most formidable barbarians. Instead of 
exposing his person and his legions to the arrows of the 
Parthians, he obtained, by an honorable treaty, the restitu¬ 
tion of the standards and prisoners which had been taken in 
the defeat of Crassus . 1 

His generals, in the early part of his reign, attempted 
the reduction of Ethiopia and Arabia Felix. They marched 
near a thousand miles to the south of the tropic; but the 
heat of the climate soon repelled tne invaders, and protected 
the unwarlike natives of those sequestered regions . 2 The 

1 Dion Cassius, (1. liv. p, 736,) with the annotations of Reimar, who has col¬ 
lected all that Roman vanity has left upon the subject. The marble of Ancyra, 
on which Augustus recorded his own exploits, asserts that he compelled the Par¬ 
thians to restore the ensigns of Crassus. 

2 Strabo. (,1. xvi. P» 780,) Pliny the elder, (Hist. Natnr. 1. vi. c. 32, 35, [28, 29,]) 
and Dion Cassius, (1. liii. p. 723, and 1. liv. p. 734.) have left us very curious 
details concerning these wars. The Romans made themselves masters of Mariaba, 
or Merab, a city of Arabia Felix, well known to the Orientals. (See Abulfeda 
and the Nubian geography, p. 52.)* They were arrived within three days’ t 
journey of the spice country, the rich object of their invasion. 


* It is this city of Merab that the Arabs say was the residence of Belkis, queen of 
Saha, who desired to see Solomon. A dam, by which the waters collected in its 
neighborhood were kept back, having been swept away, the sudden inundation 
destroyed this city, of which, nevertheless, vestiges remain. It bordered on a 
country called Adramout, where a particular aromatic plant grows : it is for this 
reason*that we read, in the history of the Roman expedition, that tl ey were ar¬ 
rived within three days’ journey of the spice country.—G. Compare Malte-Prun, 
Geogr . Eng. trans. vol. ii. p. 215. The period of this llood has been copiously 
discussed by Reiske (Program, de vetusta Epoclid Arabian, rupturd cataractce 
Merabensis.) Add Johannsen, Hist. Yemenite, p. 2S2. Bonn, 1828 ; and see Gio- 
bou, note 16 t*o Chap. L.—M. 

i Two, according to Strabo. The detailed account of Strabo makes the in- 
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northern countries of Europe scarcely deserved the expense 
and labor of conquest. The forests and morasses of Ger¬ 
many were filled with a hardy race of barbarians, who 
despised life when it was separated from freedom ; and 
though, on the first attack, they seemed to yield to the 
weight of the Roman power, they soon, by a signal act 
of despair, regained their independence, and reminded 
Augustus of the vicissitude of fortune . 3 On the death of 
that emperor, his testament was publicly read in the senate. 
He bequeathed, as a valuable legacy to his successors, the 
advice of confining 'the empire within those limits which 
nature seemed to have placed as its permanent bulwarks and 
boundaries: on the west, the Atlantic Ocean ; the Rhine 
and Danube on the north; the Euphrates on the east; 
and towards the south, the sandy deserts of Arabia and 
Africa . 4 

Happily for the repose of mankind, the moderate system 
recommended by the wisdom of Augustus, was adopted by 
the fears and vices of his immediate 'successors. Engaged 
in the pursuit of pleasure, or in the exercise of tyranny, the 
first Csesars seldom showed themselves to the armies, or to 
the provinces ; nor were they disposed to suffer, that those 
triumphs which their indolence neglected, should be usurped 
by the conduct and valor of their lieutenants. The military 
fame of a subject was considered as an insolent invasion of 
the Imperial prerogative; and it became the duty, as well 
as interest of every Roman general, to guard the frontiers 
intrusted to his care, without aspiring to conquests which 
might have proved no less fatal to himself than to the 
vanquished barbarians . 5 


3 By the slaughter of Varus and his three legions. See the first book of the 
Annals of Tacitus. Sueton. in August, c. 23. and Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 
117, &c. Augustus did not receive the melancholy news with all the temper and 
firmness that might have been expected from his < haracter. 

4 Tacit. Annul. 1. ii. Dion Cassius, 1. lvi. p. <v' 3 , *md the speech of Augustus 
himself, in Julian’s Caesars. It receives great light from the learned notes of 
his French translator, M. Spanheim. 

5 Germanicus, Suetonius Paulinas, and Agricola were checked and recalled in 
the course of their victories. Corbulo was put to death. Military merit, as it is 
admirably expressed by Tacitus, was, in the strictest sense of the word, impera- 
toria virtus. 


vaders fail before Marsuabre : this cannot be the same place as Marinba. Ukert 
observes, that iElius Gallus would not have failed for want of water before 
Mariaba. (See M. Guizot’s note ante.) “ Either, therefore, they were different 
places, or Strabo is mistaken . 99 (Ukert, Georjraphie cler Griechenund Jidmer, vol. 
i. p. lHl.) Strabo, indeed, mentions Mariaba distinct from Marsuabse. Gibbon' 
has followed Pliny in reckoning Mariaba among the conquests of Gallus. There 
can be little doubt that he is wrong, as Gallus did not approach the capital of 
Sabaea. Compare the note of the Oxford editor of Strabo.—M. 
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The only accession -which the Roman empire received, 
during the first century of the Christian ./Era, was the prov¬ 
ince of Britain. In this single instance, the successors of 
Caesar and Augustus were persuaded to follow the 'example 
of the former, rather than the precept of the latter. The 
proximity of its situation to the coast of Gaul seemed to 
invite their arms ; the pleasing though doubtful intelligence 
of a pearl fishery attracted their avarice ; 6 and as Britain 
was viewed in the light of a distinct and insulated world, 
the conquest scarcely formed any exception to the general 
svstem of continental measures. After a war of about 
forty years, undertaken by the most stupid , 7 maintained by 
the most dissolute, and terminated by the most timid of all 
the emperors, the far greater part of the island submitted to 
the Roman yoke . 8 The various tribes of Britons possessed 
valor without conduct, and the love of freedom without the 
spirit of union. They took up arms with savage fierceness ; 
they laid them down, or turned them against each other, 
with wild inconstancy ; and while they fought singly, they 
were successively subdued. Neither the fortitude of Ca- 
ractaeus, nor the despair of Boadicea, nor the fanaticism 
of the Druids, could avert the slavery of their country, or 
resist the steady progress of the Imperial generals, avIio main¬ 
tained the national glory, when the throne was disgraced 
by the weakest, or the most vicious of mankind. At the 
very time when Domitian, confined to his palace, felt the 
terrors which he inspired, his legions, under the command 
of the virtuous Agricola, defeated the collected force of the 
Caledonians, at the foot of the Grampian Hills; and his 
fleets, venturing to explore an unknown and dangerous 
navigation, displayed the Roman arms round every part of 
the island. The conquest of Britain was considered as 
already achieved ; and it was the design of Agricola to com¬ 
plete and insure his success by the easy reduction of Ireland, 
for which, in his opinion, one legion and a few auxiliaries 

6 Caesar himself conceals that ignoble motive ; but it is mentioned by Sueto¬ 
nius, c. 47. The British pearls proved, however, of little value, on account of 
their dark and livid color. Tacitus observes, with reason, (in Agricola. c. 12,) 
that it was an inherent defect. “ Ego facilius crediderim, naturam margaritis 
deesse quam nobis avaritiam.” 

7 Claudius, Kero, and Domitian. A hope is expressed by Pomposius Mela, 1. 
iii. c. G, (he wrote under Claudius.)-that, by the success of the Roman arms, the 
island and its savage inhabitants would soon be bettei known. It is amusing 
enough to peruse such passages in the midst of London. 

8 See the admirable abridgment given by Tacitus, in the life of Agricola, and 
copiously, though perhaps not completely, illustrated by our own antiquarians, 
Carudenand Horsley. 
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were sufficient . 9 The western isle might be improver! into 
a valuable possession, and the Britons would wear their 
chains with the less reluctance, if the prospect and example 
of freedom were on every side removed from before their 
eyes. 

But the superior merit of Agricola soon occasioned his 
removal from the government of Britain; and forever dis¬ 
appointed this rational, though extensive, scheme of con¬ 
quest. Before his departure, the prudent general had pro¬ 
vided for security as well as for dominion. He had observed, 
that the island is almost divided into two unequal parts by 
the opposite gulfs, or, as they are now called, the Friths of 
Scotland. Across the narrow interval of about forty miles, 
he had drawn a line of military stations, which was after¬ 
wards fortified, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, by a turf 
rampart, erected on foundations of stone . 10 This wall of 
Antoninus, at a small distance beyond the modern cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, was fixed as the limit of the Roman 
province. The native Caledonians preserved, in the north¬ 
ern extremity of the island, their wild independence, for 
which they were not less indebted to their poverty than to 
their valor. Their incursions were frequently repelled and 
chastised; but their country was never subdued . 11 The 
masters v»f the fairest and most wealthy climates of the 
globe turned with contempt from gloomy lulls, assailed by 
the winter tempest, from lakes concealed in a blue mist, and 
from cold and lonely heaths, over which the deer of the 
forest were chased by a troop of naked barbarians . 12 

Such was the state of the Roman frontiers, and such the 


9 The Irish writers, jealous of their national honor, are extremely provoked on 
this occasion, both with Tacitus and with Agiicola. 

10 See Horsley’s Britannia Koinana, 1. i. c. 10.* 

11 The poet Buchanan celebrates with elegance and spirit (see his Sylvae, v.) 
the unviolatid independence of bis native country. But, if the single testimony 
of Richard of Cirencester was sufficient to create a Roman province of Vespasi 
ana to the north of the wall, that independence would be reduced within very 
narrow limits. 

12 See Appian (in Prooem.) and the uniform imagery of Ossian’s Poems, which, 
according to every hypothesis, were composed by a native Caledonian. 


* Agricola fortified tbe line from Dumbarton to Edinburgh, consequently 
within Scotland. The emperor Hadrian, during bis residence in Britain about 
the year 121, caused a rampart of earth to be raised between Newcastle and Car¬ 
lisle. Antoninus Pius, having gained new victories over the Caledonians, by the 
ability of bis general, Lollius Urbieus, caused a new rampart of earth to be con¬ 
structed between Edinburgh and Dumbarton. Lastly, Septimius Severus caused 
a wall of stone to be built parallel lo the ramnart of Hadrian, and on the same 
locality. See John Warburton’s Vallum Romanum, ov the History and Antiqui¬ 
ties of the Roman Wall. London,. 1751, 4to.—W. See likewise a good note on 
the Roman Wall in Lingard’s History of England, vol, i. p. 40, 4to edit.—M. 
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maxims of Imperial policy, from the death of Augustus to 
the accession of Trajan. That virtuous and active prince 
had received the education of a soldier , and possessed the 
talents of a general . 13 The peaceful system of his predeces¬ 
sors was interrupted by scenes of war and conquest; and 
the legions, after a long interval, beheld a military emperor 
at their head. The first exploits of Trajan were against the 
Dacians, the most warlike of men, who dwelt beyond the 
Danube, and who, during the reign of Domitian, had insult¬ 
ed, with impunity, the Majesty of Rome . 14 To the strength 
and fierceness of barbarians they added a contempt for life, 
which was derived from a warm persuasion of the im¬ 
mortality and transmigration of the soul . 15 Decebalus, the 
Dacian king, approved himself a rival not unworthy of 
Trajan ; nor did he despair of his own and the public for¬ 
tune, till, by the confession of his enemies, he had exhausted 
every resource both of valor and policy . 16 This memorable 
war, with a very short suspension of hostilities, lasted five 
years ; and as the emperor could exert, without control, the 
whole force of the state, it was terminated by an absolute 
submission of the barbarians . 17 The new province of Dacia, 
which formed a second exception to the precept of Augustus, 
was about thirteen hundred miles in circumference. Its 
natural boundaries were the Niester, the Teyss or Tibiseus, 
the Lower Danube, and the Euxine Sea. The vestiges of 
a military road may still be traced from the banks of the 
Danube to the neighborhood of Bender, a place famous in 
modern history, and the actual frontier of the Turkish and 
Russian empires . 18 

Trajan was ambitious of fame ; and as long as mankind 
shall continue to bestow more liberal applause on their 
destroyers than on their benefactors, the thirst of military 
glory will ever be the vice of the most exalted characters. 
The praises of Alexander, transmitted by a succession of 
poets and historians, had kindled a dangerous emulation in 
the mind of Trajan. Like him, the Roman emperor under¬ 
took an expedition against the nations of the East; but he 
lamented with a sigh, that his advanced age scarcely left 

■ 13 See Pliny’s Panegyric, which seems founded on facts. 

14 Dion Cassius, 1. lxvii. 

15 Herodotus, 1. iv. c. 04. Julian in the Csesars, with Spanheim’s observations. 

16 Plin. Epist. viii. 0. 

17 Dion Cassius, 1. lxviii. p. 1123, 1131. Julian in Csesaribus. Eutropius, viii. 2, 
6. Aurelius Victor in Epitome. 

is See a Memoir of M. d’Anville, on the Province of Dacia, in the Academic 
des Inscriptions, tom, xxviii. p. 444-46$. 
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him any hopes of equalling the renown of the son of Philip . 19 
Yet the suceess of Trajan, however transient, was rapid and 
specious. The degenerate Parthians, broken by intestine 
discord, fled before his arms. He descended the River 
Tigris in triumph, from the mountains of Armenia to the 
Persian Gulf. He enjoyed the honor of being the first, as 
he was the last, of the Roman generals, who ever navigated 
that remote sea. His fleets ravaged the coasts of Arabia; 
and Trajan vainly flattered himself that he was approaching 
towards the confines of India . 20 Every day the astonished 
senate received the intelligence of new names and new 
nations, that acknowledged his sway. They were informed 
that the kings of Bosphorus, Colchos, Iberia, Albania, 
Osrhoene, and even the Parthian monarch himself, had 
accepted their diadems from the hands of the emperor ; that 
the independent tribes of the Median and Carduchian hills 
had implored his protection; and that the rich countries of 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, were reduced into the 
state of provinces . 21 But the death of Trajan soon clouded 
the splendid prospect; and it was justly to be dreaded, that 
so many distant nations would throw off the unaccustomed 
yoke, when they were no longer restrained by the powerful 
hand which had imposed it. 

It was an ancient tradition that, when the Capitol was 
founded by one of the Roman kings, the god Terminus 
(who presided over boundaries, and was represented, accord¬ 
ing to the fashion of that age, by a large stone) alone, among 
all the inferior deities, refused to yield his place to Jupiter 
himself. A favorable inference was drawn from his obsti¬ 
nacy, which was interpreted by the augurs as a sure presage 
that the boundaries of the Roman power would never 
recede . 22 During many ages, the prediction, as it is usual, 
contributed to its own accomplishment. But though Ter¬ 
minus had resisted the Majesty of Jupiter, he submitted to 
the authority of the emperor Hadrian . 23 The resignation of 

19 Trajan’s sentiments are represented in a very just and lively manner in the 
Caesars of Julian. 

20 Eutropius and Sextus Rufus have endeavored to perpetuate the illusion. 
See a very sensible dissertation of M. Freret in the Acadeinie dcs Inscriptions, 
tom. xxi. p. 55. 

21 Dion Cassius, 1. lxviii.; and the Abbreviators. 

22 Ovid. Fast. 1. ii. ver. GOT. See Livy, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, under 
the reign of Tarquin. 

23 St. Augustin is highly delighted with the proof of the weakness of Termi¬ 
nus, and the vanity of the Augurs. See De Civitate Dei, iv. 29.* 


* The turn of Gibbon’s sentence is Augustin’s : “ Plus Hrdrianum regem hon> 
inum, quam regem Deorum timuisse videatur.”—M. 

4 
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all the eastern conquests of Trajan was the first measure 
of liis reign. He restored to the Parthians the election of 
an independent sovereign; withdrew the Roman garrisons 
from the provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria ; 
and, in compliance with the precept of Augustus, once more 
established the Euphrates as the frontier of the empire . 24 
Censure, which arraigns the public actions and the private 
motives of princes, has ascribed to envy, a conduct which 
might be attributed to the prudence and moderation of 
Hadrian. The various character of that emperor, capable, 
by turns, of the meanest and most generous sentiments, may 
afford some color to the suspicion. It was, however, 
scarcely in his power to place the superiority of his prede¬ 
cessor in a more conspicuous light, than by thus confessing 
himself unequal to the task of defend in the conquests of 
Trajan. 

The martial and ambitious spirit of Trajan formed a 
very singular contrast with the moderation of his successor. 
The restless activity of Hadrian Avas not less remarkable 
when compared with the gentle repose of Antoninus Pius. 
The life of the former was almost a perpetual journey; and 
as he possessed the various talents of the soldier, the states¬ 
man, and the scholar, he gratified his curiosity in the dis¬ 
charge of his duty. Careless of the difference of seasons and 
of climates, he marched on foot, and bare-headed, over the 
snows of Caledonia, and the sultry plains of the Upper 
Egypt; nor was there a province of the empire which, in 
the course of his reign, was not honored with the presence 
of the monarch . 25 But the tranquil life of Antoninus Pius 
was spent in the bosom of Italy ; and, during the twenty- 
three years that he directed the public administration, the 
longest journeys of that amiable prince extended no farther 
than from his palace in Rome to the retirement of his Lanu- 
vian villa .' 20 

Notwithstanding this difference in their personal conduct, 
the general system of Augustus was equally adopted and 

24 See the Augustan History, p. 5, Jerome’s Chronicle, and all tlie Epitomizers. 
It is somewhat surprising, that this memorable event should be ondtted by Dion, 
or rather by Xipliilin. 

Dion. 1. lxix. p. 1158. Hist. August, p. 5, 8. If all our historians were lost, 
medals, inscriptions, and other monuments, would be sufficient to record the 
travels of Hadrian.* 1 

20 See the Augustan History and the Epitomes. 

* The journeys of Hadrian arc traced in a note onSoluet’s translation of Ilege- 
wiscli, Essai sur 1’EpoquedeP Histoire Romaine la plus lieureuse pour le Genre 
Humain. Paris, 1834, p. 123.—M. 
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uniformly pursued by Hadrian and by the two Antonines. 
They persisted in the design of maintaining the dignity of 
the empire, without attempting to enlarge its limits. By 
every honorable expedient they invited the friendship of the 
barbarians; and endeavored to convince mankind that the 
Roman power, raised above the temptation of conquest, was 
actuated only by the love of order and justice. During a 
long period of forty-three years, their virtuous labors were 
crowned with success; and if we except a few slight hostil¬ 
ities, that served to exercise the legions of the frontier, the 
reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius offer the fair pros¬ 
pect of universal peace . 27 The Roman name was revered 
among the most remote nations of the earth. The fiercest 
bar! ar.ans frequently submitted their differences to the ar¬ 
bitration of the emperor, and we are informed by a contem¬ 
porary historian that he had seen ambassadors who were 
refused the honor which they came to solicit, of being ad¬ 
mitted into the rank of subjects . 28 

The terror of the Roman arms added weight and dignity 
to the moderation of the emperors. They preserved peace 
by a constant preparation for war; and while justice regu¬ 
lated their conduct, they announced to the nations on their 
confines, that they were as little disposed to endure, as to 
offer an injury. The military strength, 'which it had been 
sufiicient for Hadrian and the elder Antoninus to display, 
was exerted against the Parthians and the Germans by the 
emperor Marcus. The hostilities of the barbarians provoked 
the resentment of that philosophic monarch, and, in the 
prosecution of a just defence, Marcus and his generals ob' 
tained many signal victories, both on the Euphrates and on 
the Danube . 29 The military establishment of the Roman 
empire, which thus assured either its tranquillity or success, 
will now become the proper and important object of our 
attention. 

In the purer ages of the commonwealth the use of arms 
was reserved for those ranks of citizens who had a country 

~ 7 We must, however, remember, that in the time of Hadrian, a rebellion of 
the Jews raged with religious fury, though only in a single province. Pausanias 
(1. viii. c. 4;i) mentions two necessary and successful wavs, conducted by the gen¬ 
erals of Pius • 1st. Against the wandering Moors who were driven into the soli¬ 
tudes of Atlas. 2d. Against the Brigantes of Britain, who had invaded the 
Iloman province. Both these wars (with several oilier hostilities) are mentioned 
in the Augustan History, p. 19. 

Appian of Alexandria, in the preface to his History of the Homan Wars. 

29 I>ion, 1. Ixxi. Hist. August, in Marco. The Parthian victories gave birth to 
a crowd of contemptible historians, whose memory has been rescued from oblivion 
and exposed to ridicule, in a very lively piece of criticism of Lucian, 
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to love, a property to defend, and some share in enacting 
those laws, which it was their interest as well as duty to 
maintain. But in proportion as the public freedom was lost 
in extent of conquest, Avar Avas gradually improved into an 
art, and degraded into a trade . 33 The legions themselves, 
even at the time Avhen they Avere recruited in the most dis¬ 
tant provinces, Avere supposed to consist of Roman citizens. 
That distinction Avas generally considered, either as a legal 
qualification or as a proper recompense for the soldier ; but a 
more serious regard Avas paid to the essential merit of age, 
strength, and military stature . 31 In all levies, a just prefer¬ 
ence Avas given to the climates of the North over those of 
the South : the race of men born to the exercise of arms 
Avas sought for in the country rather than in cities ; and 
it Avas A r ery reasonably presumed, that the hardy occupations 
of smiths, carpenters, and huntsmen, Avould supply more 
vigor and resolution than the sedentary trades Avhieh are 
employed in the service of luxury . 32 After every qualifi¬ 
cation of property had been laid aside, the armies of the 
Roman emperors Avere still commanded, for the most part, 
bA r officers of liberal birth and education; but the common 
soldiers, like the mercenary troops of modern Europe, Avere 
draAvn from the meanest, and very frequently from the most 
profligate of mankind. 

That public virtue, Avliich among the ancients Avas de¬ 
nominated patriotism, is derived from a strong sense of our 
own interest in the preservation and prosperity of the free 
government of Avhieh Ave are members. Such a sentiment, 
Avhieh had rendered the legions of the republic almost in¬ 
vincible, could make but a A’ery feeble impression on the 
mercenary servants of a despotic prince; and it became 
necessary to supply that defect by other motives, of a dif- 

30 The poorest rank of soldiers possessed above forty pounds sterling (Dionys. 
Halicarn. iv. 17), a very high qualification at a time when money was so scarce, that 
an ounce of silver was"equivalent to seventy pounds weight of brass.* The popu¬ 
lace, excluded by the ancient constitution, were indiscriminately admitted by 
Marius. See Sallust, de Bell. Jugurth. c. 91. 

31 Caesar formed his legion Alauda of Gauls and strangers : but it w r as during 
the license of civil war ; and after the victory, he gave them the freedom of the 
city for their reward. 

32 See Vegetius, de Ke Militari, 1. i. c. 2-7. 


* On the uncertainty of all these estimates, nnd the difficulty of fixing the 
relative value of brass and silver, compare Niebuhr, vol. i, p. 473, &e. Eng. trails, 
p. 452. According to Niebuhr, the relative disproportion in value between the 
two metals arose, in a great degree, from the abundance of brass or copper.—M. 
Compare also Bureau de la Malle Economie Politique des Bomains, especially L* 
1. c. ix.—M. 1845. 
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fercnt, out not less forcible nature—honor and religion. 
The peasant, or mechanic, imbibed the useful prejudice that 
he was advanced to the more dignified profession of arms, 
in which his rank and reputation would depend on his own 
valor; and that, although the prowess of a private soldier 
must often escape the notice of fame, his own behavior 
might sometimes confer glory or disgrace on the company, 
the legion, or even the army to whose honors he was asso- 
dated. On his first entrance into the service, an oath was 
administered to him with every circumstance of solemnity, 
lie promised never to desert his standard, to submit his own 
will to the commands of his leaders, and to sacrifice his life 
for the safety of the emperor and the empire . 33 The attach¬ 
ment of the Roman troops to their standards was inspired 
by the united influence of religion and of honor. The gold¬ 
en eagle, which glittered in the front of the legion, was the 
object of their fondest devotion; nor was it esteemed less 
impious than it was ignominious, to abandon that sacred en¬ 
sign in the hour of danger . 34 These motives, which derived 
their strength from the imagination, were enforced by fears 
and hopes of a more substantial kind. Regular pay, occa¬ 
sional donatives, and a stated recompense, after the ap¬ 
pointed time of service, alleviated the hardships of the mil¬ 
itary life , 33 whilst, on the other hand, it was impossible for 
cowardice or disobedience to escape the severest punish¬ 
ment. The centurions were authorized to chastise with 
blows, the generals had a right to punish with death; and it 
was an inflexible maxim of Roman discipline, that a good 
soldier should dread his officers far more than the enemy. 
From such laudable arts did the valor of the Imperial troops 
receive a degree of firmness and docility, unattainable by 
the impetuous and irregular passions of barbarians. 

And yet so sensible were the Romans of the imperfec- 


, 33 The oath of service and fidelity to the emperor was annually renewed by the 

troops on the first of January. 

34 Taeitus calls the Roman eagles, Bellorum Deos. They were placed in a 
. chapel in the camp, and with the other deities received the religious worship of 
the troops. * 

^ See Gronovius de Pecunia vetere, 1. iii. p. 120, &c. The empercr Domitian 
raised the animal stipend of the legionaries to twelve pieces of gold, which, in his 
time, was equivalent to about ten of our guineas. This pay, somewhat higher 
than our own, had been, and was afterwards, gradually increased, according to 
the progress of wealth and military government. After twenty years’ service, the 
veteran received three thousand denarii (about one hundred pounds sterling.) or 
a proportionable allowance of land. The pay and advantages of the guards were, 
in general, about double those of the legions. 


* See also Dio. Cass. xl. c. 18.—M. 
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tion of valor ■without skill and practice, that, in their lan¬ 
guage, the name of an army was borrowed from the word 
which signified exercise . 36 Military exercises were the im¬ 
portant and unremitted object of their discipline. The re¬ 
cruits and young soldiers ware constantly trained, both in 
the morning and in the evening, nor was age or knowledge 
allowed to excuse the veterans from the daily repetition of 
what they had completely learnt. Large sheds were erected 
in the winter-quarters of the troops, that their useful labors 
might not receive any interruption from the most tempest¬ 
uous weather; and it was carefully observed, that the arms 
destined to this imitation of war should be of double the 
weight which was required in real action . 37 It is not the 
purpose of this work to enter into any minute description 
of the Roman exercises. We shall only remark, that they 
comprehended whatever could add strength to the body, ac¬ 
tivity to the limbs, or grace to the motions. The soldiers 
were diligently instructed to march, to run, to leap, to 
swim, to carry heavy burdens, to handle every species of 
arms that was used either for offence or for defence, either 
in distant engagement or in a closer onset; to form a va¬ 
riety of evolutions; and to move to the sound of flutes in 
the Pyrrhic or martial dance . 33 In the midst of peace, the 
Roman troops familiarized themselves with the practice of 
war; and it is prettily remarked by an ancient historian 
who had fought against them, that the effusion of blood 
was the only circumstance which distinguished a field of 
battle from a field of exercise . 39 It was the policy of the 
ablest generals, and even of the emperors themselves, to 
e icourage these military studies by their presence and ex¬ 
ample; and we are informed that Hadrian, as well as Tra¬ 
jan, frequently condescended to instruct the unexperienced 
soldiers, to reward the diligent, and sometimes to'dispute 

33 Exercitm ab exercitando , Varro de Lingua Latina, 1. iv. Cicero in Tescul- 
an. 1. ii. 37, [15.] There is room for a very interesting work, which should lay 
open tlie connection between the languages and manners of nations.* 

a; Vegetius, 1. ii. and the rest of hislirst book. 

38 The Pyrrhic dance is extremely well illustrated by M. le Beau, in the 
Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xxxv. p. 262, &c. That learned academician, in 
a series of memoirs, has collected all the passages of the ancients that relate to 
tlie Roman legion. 

Joseph, de Bell. Judaico, 1. iii. c. 5. We are indebted to this Jew for some 
very curious details of Roman discipline. 


* I am not aware of the existence, at present, of such a work ; but the pro¬ 
found observation > of the late William von Humboldt, in the introduction to his 
posthumously published Essay on the Language of the Island of Java (liber die 
Kawi-spraehe, Berlin. 1830, may cause regret"!liat this task was not completed 
by that accomplished and universal scholar.—M. 
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Avith them the prize of superior strength or dexterity . 40 
Under the reigns of those princes, the science of tactics 
Avas cultivated Avith success ; and as long as the empire re¬ 
tained any vigor, their military instructions Avcrc respected 
as the most perfect model of Roman discipline. 

Nine centuries of Avar had gradually introduced into the 
service many alterations and improvements. The legions, 
as they are described by Polybius , 41 in the time of the 
Punic Avars, differed very materially from those Avhich 
achieved the victories of Caasar, or defended the monarchy 
of Hadrian and the Antonines. The constitution of the 
imperial legion may be described in a feAv Avords . 4 ' 2 The 
heavy-armed infantry, Avhich composed its principal 
strength , 43 Avas divided into ten cohorts, and fifty-five com¬ 
panies, under the orders of a correspondent number of 
tribunes and centurions. The first cohort, Avhich always 
claimed the post of honor and the custody of the eagle, was 
formed of eleven hundred and five soldiers, the most ap¬ 
proved for valor and fidelity. The remaining nine cohorts 
consisted each of five hundred and fiftA r -five; and the Avhole 
body of legionary infantry amounted to six thousand one 
hundred men. Their arms Avere uniform, and admirably 
adapted to the nature of their service : an open helmet, 
Avith a lofty crest; a breast-plate or coat of mail; greaA r es 
on their legs, and an ample buckler on their left arm. The 
buckler Avas of an oblong and concave figure, four feet in 
length, and tivo and a half in breadth, framed of a light 
Avood, covered Avith a bull’s hide, and strongly guarded 
Avith plates of brass. Besides a lighter spear, the legionary 
soldier grasped in his right hand the formidable pilum , a 
ponderous javelin, Avhose utmost length Avas about six feet, 
and Avhich Avas terminated by a massy triangular point of 
steel of eighteen inches . 44 This instrument Avas indeed much 
inferior to our modern fire-arms ; since‘it was exhausted by 
a single discharge, at the distance of onlv ten or twelve 

40 Plin. Panegvr. c. 13. Life of Hadrian, in the Augustan History. 

41 See an admirable digression on the Roman discipline, in the sixth book of 
his History. 

42 Vegelius de Re Militari, 1. ii. c. 4, &c. Considerable part of his very per¬ 
plexed abridgment was taken from the regulations of Trajan ai d Hadrian ; and 
the legion, as he describes it, cannot suit any other age of llie Roman Kmpire. 

4! Vegetius de Re Militari, 1. ii. e. 1. In the purer age of Ciesar and Cicero, the 
word mi’es was almost confined to the infantry. Under the lower empire, and in 
the times of chivalry, it was appropriated almost as exclusively to the men at 
arms, who fought on horseback. 

In the time of Polybius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1. v- c. 45), the steel 
point of the pilum seems to have been much longer. In the time of Vegetius, it was 
reduced to a foot, or even nine inches. 1 have chosen a medium. 
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paces. Yet when it was launched by a firm and skilful 
hand, there was not any cavalry that durst venture within 
its reach, nor any shield or corselet that could sustain the 
impetuosity of its weight. As soon as the Roman had 
darted his pilum, he drew his sword, and rushed forwards 
to close with the enemy. Ilis sword was a short well- 
tempered Spanish blade, that carried a double edge, and 
was alike suited to the purpose of striking or of pushing; 
but the soldier was always instructed to prefer the latter 
use of his weapon, as his own body remained less exposed, 
whilst he inflicted a more dangerous wound on his adver¬ 
sary . 45 The legion was usually drawn up eight deep; and 
the regular distance of three feet was left between the files 
as well as ranks . 46 A body of troops, habituated to preserve 
this open order, in a long front and a rapid charge, found 
themselves prepared to execute every disposition which the 
circumstances of war, or the skill of their leader, might 
suggest. The soldier possessed a free space for his arms 
and motions, and sufficient intervals were allowed, through 
which seasonable reinforcements might be introduced to 
the relief of the exhausted combatants . 47 The tactics of 
the Greeks and Macedonians were formed on very different 
principles. The strength of the phalanx depended on six¬ 
teen ranks of long pikes, wedged together in the closest 
array . 48 But it was soon discovered by reflection, as well 
as by the event, that the strength of the phalanx was unable 
to contend with the activity of the legion . 49 

The cavalry, without which the force of the legion would 
have remained imperfect, was divided into ten troops or 
squadrons; the first, as the companion of the first cohort, 
consisted of a hundred and thirty-two men; whilst each of 
the other nine amounted only to sixty-six. The entire 
establishment formed a regiment, if we may use the modern 
expression, of seven hundred and twenty-six horse, naturally 
connected with its respective legion, but occasionally sep¬ 
arated to act in the line, and to compose a part of the wings 
of the army . 50 The cavalry of the emperors was no longer 


45 For the legionary arms, see Lipsius de Militia Romana, J. iii. c. 2-7. 

46 See the beautiful comparison of Virgil, Georgic ii. v. 2T9. 

47 M. Guichard, Memoires Militaires, tom. i. e. 4, and NouveauxMemoires, tom. 
i. p. 293-311, has treated the subject like a scholar and an officer. 

43 See Arrian's Tactics. With the true partiality of a Greek, Arrian rather 
chose to describe the phalanx, of which he had read, than the legions which 
he had commanded. 

40 Polyb. 1. lxvii. 1. xviii. 9. 

50 Veget. de Re Militari, 1. ii. c. 6. His positive testimony, which might be 
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composed, like that of the ancient republic, of the noblest 
youths of Romo and Italy, who, by performing their military 
service on horseback, prepared themselves for the offices of 
senator and consul; and solicited, by deeds of valor, the 
future suffrages of their countrymen . 51 Since the alteration 
of manners and government, the most wealthy of the eques¬ 
trian order were engaged in the administration of justice, 
and of the revenue ; 52 and whenever they embraced the pro¬ 
fession of arms, they were immediately intrusted with a 
troop of horse, or a cohort of foot . 53 Trajan and Hadrian 
formed their cavalry from the same provinces, and the same 
class of their subjects, which recruited the ranks of the 
legion. The horses were bred, for the most part, in Spain 
or Cappadocia. The Roman troopers despised the complete 
armor with which the cavalry of the East was encumbered. 
Their more useful arms consisted in a helmet, an oblong 
shield, light boots, and a coat of mail. A javelin, and a 

supported by circumstantial evidence, ought surely to silence those critics who 
refuse the Imperial legion its proper body of cavalry.* 

51 See Livy almost throughout, particularly xlii. 61. 

Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 2. The true sense of that very curious passage 
was first discovered and illustrated by M. de Beaufort, Itepublique Romainc, 1. li. 
c. 2. 

w As in the instance of Horace and Agricola. This appears to have been a 
defect in the Roman discipline, which Hadrian endeavored to remedy by ascer¬ 
taining the legal age of a tribune.f 


* See also Joseph. B. J. iii. vi. 2.—M. 

t These details are not altogether accurate. Although, in the latter clays of 
the republic, and under the first emperors, the young Roman nobles obtained the 
command of a squadron or a cohort with greater facility than in the former times, 
limy never obtained it without passing through a tolerably long military service. 
Usually they served first in the praetorian cohort, which was intrusted with the 
guard of the general: they were received into the companionship (contnbcriiiuin) 
of some superior officer, and w ere there formed for duty. Thus Julius Caesar, 
though sprung from a great family, served first as contubemalis under the 
praetor, INI. Thermus, and later under Servilius the Isaurian. (Suet. Jul. 2, 5. 
Plut. in Par. p. 51G. Ed. Froben.) The example of Horace, which Gibbon ad¬ 
duces to prove that young knights w r ere made tribunes immediately oil entering 
the service, proves nothing. In the first place, Horace was not a knight ; he was 
the son of a freedman of Venusia, in Apulia, who exercised the humble office of 
coactor exauctionum (collector of payments at auctions). (Sat. i. vi. 45. or £G.) 
Moreover, when the poet was made tribune, Brutus, whose army was nearly en¬ 
tirely composed of Orientals, gave this title to all the Romans of consideration 
who joined him. The emperors were still less difficult in their choice ; the num¬ 
ber of tribunes was augmented ; the tide and honors were conferred on persons 
whom they wished to attach to the court. Augustus conferred on the sons of 
senators, sometimes the tribunate, sometimes the command of a squadron. 
Claudius gave to the knights who entered into the service, first the command of 
a cohort of auxiliaries, later that of a squadron, and at length, for the first time, 
the tribunate. (Suet, in Claud, with the notes of Ernesti.) Tlie abuses that arose 
caused the edict of Hadrian, which fixed the age at which that honor could be at¬ 
tained. (Spart. in Had. &c.) This edict was subsequently obeyed ; for the em¬ 
peror Valerian, in a letter addressed to Mulvius Gallieanus, praetorian prsefeet, 
excuses himself for having violated it in favor of the young Probus, afterwards, 
emperor, on whom he liad conferred the tribunate at an earlier age on account 
of his rare talents. (Vopisc. in Prob. iv.)—W. and G. Agricola, though already 
invested with the title of tribune, was contubemalis in Britain with Suetonius 
Paulinus. Tac. Agr. v.—M. 
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long broad sword, were their principal weapons of offence. 
The use of lances and of iron maces they seem to have 
borrowed from the barbarians . 54 

The safety and honor of the empire was principally in¬ 
trusted to the legions, but the policy of Rome condescended 
to adopt every useful instrument of war. Considerable 
levies were regularly made among the provincials, who had 
not yet deserved the honorable distinction of Romans. 
Many dependent princes and communities, dispersed round 
the frontiers, were permitted, for a while, to hold their 
freedom and security by the tenure of military service . 55 
Even select troops of hostile barbarians were frequently 
compelled or persuaded to consume their dangerous valor 
in remote climates, and for the benefit of the state . 55 All 
these were included under the general name of auxiliaries ; 
and howsoever they might vary according to the difference 
of times and circumstances, their numbers were seldom 
much inferior to those of the legions themselves . 57 Among 
the auxiliaries, the bravest and most faithful bands were 
placed under the command of prefects and centurions, and 
severely trained in the arts of Roman discipline; but the 
far greater part retained those arms, to which the nature of 
their country, or their early habits of life, more peculiarly 
adapted them. By this institution, each legion to whom a 
certain proportion of auxiliaries was allotted, contained 
within itself every species of lighter troops, and of missile 
weapons; and was capable of encountering every nation, 
with the advantages of its respective arms and discipline . 58 
Nor was the legion destitute of what, in modern language, 
would be styled a train of artillery. It consisted in ten 
military engines of the largest, and fifty-five of a smaller 
size; but all of which, either in an oblique or horizontal 
manner, discharged stones and darts with irresistible vio¬ 
lence . 59 

54 See Arrian’s Tactics, 

55 Such, in particular, was the state of the Batavians. Tacit. Germania, c. 29. 

56 Marcus Antoninus obliged the vanquishedQuadi and Marcomanni to supply 
him with a large body of troops, which he immediately sent into Britain. Dion 
Cassius, 1. lxxi. [c. 16.] 

Tacit. Anna], iv. 5. Those who fix a regular proportion of as many foot, and 
twice as many horse, confound the auxiliaries of the emperors with the Italian 
allies of the republic. 

58 Vegetius, ii. 2. Arrian, in his order of march and battle against the Alani. 

59 The subject of the ancient machines is treated with great knowledge and in¬ 
genuity by the Chevalier Folard (Polvbe, torn. ii. p. 233-290). He prefers them 
in many respects to onr modern cannon and mortars. We may observe, that the 
use of them in the field gradually became more prevalent, in proportion as per¬ 
sonal valor and military skill declined with the Homan empire, when men were 
no longer found, their place was supplied by machines. See Vegetius, it. 25. Ar¬ 
rian. 
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The camp of a Roman legion presented the appearance 
of a fortified city . 00 As soon as the space was marked out, 
the pioneers carefully levelled the ground, and removed 
every impediment that might interrupt its perfect reg¬ 
ularity. Its form was an exact quadrangle ; and we may 
calculate that a square of about seven hundred yards was 
sufficient for the encampment of twenty thousand Romans ; 
though a similar number of our own troops would expose to 
the enemy a front of more than treble that extent. In the 
midst of the cam]), the prootorium, or general’s quarters, 
rose above the others; the cavalry, the infantry, and the 
auxiliaries occupied their respective stations; the streets 
were broad, and perfectly straight, and a vacant space of 
two hundred feet was left on all sides, between the tents 
and the rampart. The rampart itself was usually twelve 
feet high, armed with a line of strong and intricate pali¬ 
sades, and defended by a ditch of twelve feet in depth as 
well as in breadth. This important labor Avas performed 
by the hands of the legionaries themselves; to Avhom the 
use of the spade and the pickaxe Avas no less familiar than 
that of the sword or pilum. Acti\ r e A'alor may often be the 
present of nature; but such patient diligence can bo the 
fruit only of habit and discipline . 61 

Whenever the trumpet gave the signal of departure, the 
camp was almost instantly broken up, and the troops fell into 
their ranks without delay or confusion. Besides their arms, 
Avhich the legionaries scarcely considered as an encumbrance, 
they Avere laden Avith their kitchen furniture, the instruments 
of fortification, and the provision of many days . 62 Under this 
weight, Avhieli Avould oppress the delicacy of a modern sol¬ 
dier, they Avere trained by a regular step to advance, in about 
six hours, near twenty miles . 03 On the appearance of an en¬ 
emy, they threAV aside their baggage, and by easy and rapid 
evolutions converted the column of march into an order of 
battle . 64 The slingers and archers skirmished in the front; 

60 Vegetius finishes his second hook, and the description of the legion, with 
the following emphatic words :—“ Universa qme in quoqne belli genere necessaria 
esse creduntur, secum legio debet ubique portare, ut in quovis loco iixerit castra, 
arniatam faciat llvitatem. ,, 

01 For the Roman Castrametation, see Polybius, 1. vi. with Lipsiusde Militia 
Romana, Joseph, de Bell. Jud. 1. iii. c. 5. Vegetius, i. 21-25, iii. 0, and Memoires 
de Guiehard, tom. i. c. 1. 

Cicero in Tusculan. ii. 37, [15.]—Joseph, de Bell. Jud. 1. iii. 5. Frontinus, 

iv. 1. 

03 Vegetius, i. 9. See Memoires de l’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxv. p. 
187, 

04 See those evolutions admirably well explained by M. Guiehard. Nouveaux 
Memoires, tom. i. p. 141-234. 
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the auxiliaries formed the first line, and -were seconded or 
sustained by the strength of the legions; the cavalry covered 
the Hanks, and the military engines •were placed in the rear. 

Such were the arts of war, by which the Roman emperors 
defended their extensive conquests and preserved a military 
spirit, at a time when every other virtue was oppressed by 
luxury and despotism. If, in the consideration of their 
armies, we pass from their discipline to their numbers, we 
shall not find it easy to define them with any tolerable 
accuracy. We may compute, however, that the legion, 
which was itself a body of six thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one Romans, might, with its attendant auxiliaries, 
amount to about twelve thousand five hundred men. The 
peace establishment of Hadrian and his successors was com¬ 
posed of no less than thirty of these formidable brigades; 
and most probably formed a standing force of three hundred 
and seventy-five thousand men. Instead of being confined 
within the walls of fortified cities, which the Romans con- 
sideredas the refuge of weakness or pusillanimity, the legions 
were encamped on the banks of the great rivers, and along 
the frontiers of the barbarians. As their stations, for the 
most part, remained fixed and permanent, we may venture 
to describe the distribution of the troops. Three legions 
were sufficient for Britain. The principal strength lay upon 
the Rhine and Danube, and consisted of sixteen legions, in 
the following proportions: two in the Lower and three in 
the Upper Germany; one in Rhaetia, one in Noricum, four 
in Pannonia, three in JMiesia, and two in Dacia. The de¬ 
fence of the Euphrates was intrusted to eight legions, six of 
whom were planted in Syria, and the other two in Cappa¬ 
docia. With regard to Egypt, Africa, and Spain, as they 
were far removed from any important scene of war, a single 
legion maintained the domestic tranquillity of each of those 
great provinces. Even Italy was not left destitute of a 
military force. Above twenty thousand chosen soldiers, 
distinguished by the titles of City Cohorts and Praetorian 
Guards, watched over the safety of the monarch and the 
capital. As the authors of almost every revolution that dis¬ 
tracted the empire, the Praetorians will, very soon, and very 
loudly, demand our attention; but in their arms and insti¬ 
tutions, we cannot find any circumstance which discrim¬ 
inated them from the legions, unless it were a more splendid 
appearance, and a less rigid discipline . 65 

05 Tacitus (Annal. iv. 5) lias given us a state of the legions under Tiberius ; and 
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The. navy maintained by the emperors might seem inade¬ 
quate to their greatness ; but it was fully sufficient for every 
useful purpose of government. The ambition of the Romans 
was confined to the land; nor was that warlike people ever 
actuated by the enterprising spirit which had prompted the 
navigators of Tyre, of Carthage, and even of Marseilles, to 
enlarge the bounds of the world, and to explore the most 
remote coasts of the ocean. To the Romans the ocean 
remained an object of terror rather than of curiosity ; 06 the 
whole extent of the Mediterranean, after the destruction of 
Carthage, and the extirpation of the pirates, was included 
within their provinces. The policy of the emperors was 
directed only to preserve the peaceful dominion of that sea, 
and to protect the commerce of their subjects. With these 
moderate views, Augustus stationed two permanent fleets in 
the most convenient ports of Italy, the one at Ravenna, on 
the Adriatic, the other at Misenum, in the Bay of Naples. 
Experience seems at length to have convinced the ancients, 
that as soon as their galleys exceeded two, or at the most 
three ranks of oars, they were suited rather for vain pomp 
than for real service. Augustus himself, in the victory of 
Actium, had seen the superiority of his own light frigates 
(they were called Liburnians) over the lofty but unwieldy 
castles of his rival . 07 Of these Liburnians he composed the 
two fleets of Ravenna and Misenum, destined to command, 
the one the eastern, the other the western division of the 
Mediterranean; and to each of the squadrons he attached a 
body of several thousand marines. Besides these two ports, 
which may be considered as the principal seats of the Roman 
navy, a very considerable force was stationed at Frejus, on 
the coast of Provence, and the Euxine was guarded by forty 
ships, and three thousand soldiers. To all these we add the 
fleet which preserved the communication between Gaul and 
Britain, and a great number of vessels constantly maintained 
on the Rhine and Danube, to harass the country, or to in¬ 
tercept the passage of the barbarians . 08 If we review this 
general state of the Imperial forces; of the cavalry as well 

Dion Cassius (1. lv. p. 794) under Alexander Severus. T have endeavored to fix 
on the proper medium between these two periods. See likewise Ripsius de Mag- 
liitudine Koniann, 1. i. c. 4, 5. 

00 The Homans tr ied to disguise, by the pretence of religious awe, their igno¬ 
rance and terror. See Tacit."Germania, c. 34. 

c< * Plutarch, in Marc. Anton, fc. G7.] And yet, if we may credit Orosius, these 
monstrous castles were no more than ten feet above the water, vi. 19. 

f8 See Lipsius. de Magnitud. Rom. 1. i. c. 5. The sixteen last chapters of Vege- 
tins relate to naval allairs. 
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as infantry; of the legions, the auxiliaries, the guards, and 
the navy; the most liberal computation will not allow us to 
fix the entire establishment by sea and by land at more 
than four hundred and fifty thousand men: a military 
power, which, however formidable it may seem, was equalled 
by a monarch of the last century, whose kingdom was con¬ 
fined within a single province of the Roman empire . 69 

We have attempted to explain the spirit which mod¬ 
erated, and the strength which supported, the poiver of 
Hadrian and the Antonines. We shall now endeavor, with 
clearness and precision, to describe the provinces once 
united under their sway, but, at present, divided into so 
many independent and hostile states. 

Spain, the western extremity of the empire, of Europe, 
and of the ancient world, has, in every age, invariably pre¬ 
served the same natural limits; the Pyrenasan Mountains, 
the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic Ocean. That great 
peninsula, at present so unequally divided between two 
sovereigns, was distributed by Augustus into three prov¬ 
inces—Lusitania, Baction, and Tarraconensis. The kingdom 
of Portugal now fills the place of the warlike country of the 
Lusitanians; and the loss sustained by the former, on the 
side of the East, is compensated by an accession of territory 
towards the North. The confines of Grenada and Andalusia 
correspond with those of ancient Btetica. The remainder 
of Spain, Gallicia, and the Asturias, Biscay, and Navarre, 
Leon, and the two Castiles, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, 
and Arragon, all contributed to form the third and most 
considerable of the Roman governments, which, from the 
name of its capital, was styled the province of Tarragona . 70 
Of the native barbarians, the Celtiberians were the most 
powerful, as the Cantabrians and Asturians proved the 
most obstinate. Confident in the strength of their moun¬ 
tains, they were the last who submitted to the arms of 
Rome, and the first who threw off the yoke of the Arabs. 

Ancient Gaul, as it contained the whole country between 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine, and the Ocean, was of 
greater extent than modern France. To the dominions of 
that powerful monarchy, with its recent acquisitions of 

09 Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. e. 29. It must, however, be remembered, that 
France still feels that extraordinary effort. 

- J See Strabo, 1. ii. It is natural enough to suppose, that Arragon is derived 
from Tarrat onensis, and several moderns who have written in Latin use those 
words as synonymous. It L, however, certain, that the Arragon, a little stream 
which falls from the Pyrenees into the Ebro, first gave its name to a country, 
and gradually to a kingdom. See d’Anville, Geographie du Moyen Age, p. 181. 
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Alsace and Lorraine, we must add the duchy of Savoy, the 
cantons of Switzerland, the four electorates of the Rhine, 
and the territories of Liege, Luxemburgh, Hainault, Flan¬ 
ders, and Brabant. When Augustus gave laws to the con¬ 
quests of his father, he introduced a division of Gaul, equally 
adapted to the progress of the legions, to the course of the 
rivers, and to the principal national distinctions, which had 
comprehended above a hundred independent states . 71 The 
sea-coast of the Mediterranean, Languedoc, Provence, and 
Dauphine, received their provincial appellation from the 
colony of Narbonne. The government of Aquitaine was 
extended from the Pyrenees to the Loire. The country be¬ 
tween the Loire and the Seine was styled the Celtic Gaul, 
and soon borrowed a new denomination from the celebrated 
colony of Lugdunum, or Lyons. The Belgic lay beyond the 
Seine, and in more ancient times had been bounded only by 
the Rhine; but a little before tbe age of Cassar, the Ger¬ 
mans, abusing their superiority of valor, had occupied a 
considerable portion of the Belgic territory. The Roman 
conquerors very eagerly embraced so flattering a circum¬ 
stance, and the Gallic frontier of the Rhine, from Basil to 
Leyden, received the pompous names of the Upper and the 
Lower Germany . 72 Such, under the reign of the Antonines, 
were the six provinces of Gaul ; the Narbonnese, Aquitaine, 
the Celtic, or Lyonnese, the Belgic, and the two Germanics. 

We have already had occasion to mention the conquest 
of Britain, and to fix the boundary of the Roman Province 
in this island. It comprehended all England, Wales, and 
the Lowlands of Scotland, as far as the Friths of Dumbarton 
and Edinburgh. Before Britain lost her freedom, the coun¬ 
try was irregularly divided between thirty tribes of barbari¬ 
ans, of whom the most considerable were the Belgae in the 
West, the Brigantes in the North, the Silures in South 
Wales, and the Iceni in Norfolk and Suffolk . 73 As far as 
we can either trace or credit the resemblance of manners 
and language, Spain, Gaul, and Britain were peopled by the 
same hardy race of savages. Before they yielded to the 
Roman arms, they often disputed the field, and often renewed 
the contest. After their submission, they constituted the 

71 One hundred and fifteen cities appear in the Notitia of Gaul ; and it is well 
known that this appellation was applied not only to the capital town, but to the 
whole territory of each state. But Blutareh and Appian increase the number of 
tribes to three or four hundred. 

*- D’Anville. Notice de l’Ancienne Gaule. 

* 3 Whittaker’s History of Manchester, vol. i. c, 3. 
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western division of the European provinces, which extended 
from the columns of Hercules to the Avail of Antoninus, 
and from the mouth of the Tagus to the sources of the Rhine 
and Danube. 

Before the Roman conquest, the country which is now 
called Lombardy Avas not considered as a part of Italy. It 
had been occupied by a poAverful colony of Gauls, avIio, set¬ 
tling themselves along the banks of the Po, from Piedmont 
to Romagna, carried their arms and diffused their name 
from the Alps to the Apennine. The Ligurians divelt on 
the rocky coast Avhich now forms the republic of Genoa. 
Venice Avas yet unborn; but the territories of that state, 
Avhich lie to the east of the Adige, Avere inhabited by the 
Venetians . 74 The middle part of the peninsula, that uoav 
composes the duchy of Tuscany and the ecclesiastical state, 
Avas the ancient seat of the Etruscans and Umbrians; to the 
former of Avhom Italy Avas indebted for the first rudiments 
of civilized life . 75 The Tiber rolled at the foot of the seven 
hills of Rome, and the country of the Sabines, the Latins, 
and the Volsci, from that river to the frontiers of Naples, 
Avas the theatre of her infant victories. On that celebrated 
ground the first consuls deserved triumphs, their successors 
adorned A'illas, and their posterity have erected convents . 76 
Capua and Campania possessed the immediate territory of 
Naples; the rest of the kingdom was inhabited by many 
Avarlike nations, the Marsi, the Samnites, the Apulians, and 
the Lucanians; and the sea-coasts had been covered by the 
flourishing colonies of the Greeks. We may remark, that 
Avhen Augustus divided Italy into eleven regions, the little 
province of Istria Avas annexed to that seat of Roman soa’- 
ereignty . 77 

The European provinces of Rome were protected by the" 
course of the Rhine and the Danube. The latter of those 
mighty streams, Avhich rises at the distance of only thirty 
miles from the former, flows above thirteen hundred miles, 

74 The Italian Veneti, though often confounded with the Gauls, were mo:e 
probably of J llyrian origin.* See M. Freret, Meinoires de l’Academie des Inscrip¬ 
tions, tom. xviii. 

75 See Matfei Verona illustrata, 1. i.f 

76 The first contrast was observed by the ancients. See Florus, i. 11. The sec¬ 
ond must strike every modern traveller. 

77 Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1. iii.) follows the division of Italy by Augustus. 

* Or Liburnian, according to Niebuhr. Vol. i. p. 172.—M. 

t Add Niebuhr, vol. i., and Otfried Muller, die Etrusker , which contains all 
that is known, and much that is conjectured, about this remarkable people. Also 
Mieali, Storia degli antichi popoli Italiani, Florence, 1S32.—M. 
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for the most part to the south-east, collects the tribute of 
sixty navigable rivers, and is, at length, through six mouths, 
received into the Euxine, which appears scarcely equal to 
such an accession of waters . 78 The provinces of the Danube 
soon acquired the general appellation of Illyricum, or the 
Illyrian frontier , 79 and were esteemed the most warlike of 
the empire; but they deserve to be more particularly con¬ 
sidered under the names of Rhsetia, Noricum, Pannonia, 
Dalmatia, Dacia, Msesia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 

The province of Rhaetia, which soon extinguished the 
name of the Vindelicians, extended from the summit of the 
Alps to the banks of the Danube; from its source, as far as 
its conflux with the Inn. The greatest part of the flat coun¬ 
try is subject to the elector of Bavaria; the city of Augs¬ 
burg is protected by the constitution of the German empire ; 
the Grisons are safe in their mountains, and the country of 
Tyrol is ranked among the numerous provinces of the house 
of Austria. 

The wide extent of territory which is included between 
the Inn, the Danube, and the Save,—Austria, Styria, Carin- 
thia, Carniola, the Lower Hungary, and Sclavonia, — was 
known to the ancients under the names of Noricum and 
Pannonia. In their original state of independence, their 
fierce inhabitants were intimately connected. Under the 
Roman government they were frequently united, and they 
still remain the patrimony of a single family. They now 
contain the residence of a German prince, who styles him¬ 
self Emperor of the Romans, and form the centre, as well 
as strength, of the Austrian power. It may not be improper 
to observe, that if we except Bohemia, Moravia, the north¬ 
ern skirts of Austria, and a part of Hungary between the 
Teyss and the Danube, all the other dominions of the House 
of Austria were comprised within the limits of the Roman 
Empire. 

Dalmatia, to which the name of Illyricum more properly 
belonged, was a long, but narrow tract, between the Save 
and the Adriatic. The best part of the sea-coast, which 
still retains its ancient appellation, is a province of the 
Venetian state, and the seat of the little republic of 
Ragusa. The Inland parts have assumed the Sclavonian 
names of Croatia and Bosnia; the former obeys an Austrian 

78 Tournefort, Voyages en Grece et Asie Mineure, lettre xviii. 

79 The name of Illyricum originally belonged to the sea-coast of the Adriatic, 
and was gradually extended by the Romans from the Alps to the Euxine Sea. 
See Severini Pannonia, 1. i. c. 3. 
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governor, tlie latter a Turkish paclm; hut the whole coun¬ 
try is still infested by tribes of barbarians, whose savage 
independence irregularly marks the doubtful limit of the 
Christian and Mahometan power . 80 

After the Danube had received the waters of the Teyss 
and the Save, it acquired, at least among the Greeks, the 
name of Ister . 81 It formerly divided Moesia and Dacia, the 
latter of which, as we have already seen, was a conquest of 
Trajan, and the only province beyond the river. If we inquire 
into the present state of those countries, we shall find that, 
on the left hand of the Danube, Temeswar and Transylva¬ 
nia have been annexed, after many revolutions, to the crown 
of Hungary; whilst the principalities of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia acknowledge the supremacy of the Ottoman Porte. 
On the right hand of the Danube, Massia, Avhich, during the 
middle ages, was broken into the barbarian kingdoms of 
Servia and Bulgaria, is again united in Turkish slavery. 

The appellation of Roumelia, which is still bestowed by 
the Turks on the extensive countries of Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Greece, preserves the memory of their ancient state 
under the Roman empire. In the time of the Antonines, 
the martial regions of Thrace, from the mountains of ILemus 
and Rhodope, to the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, had as¬ 
sumed the form of a province. Notwithstanding the change 
of masters and of religion, the new city of Rome, founded 
by Constantine on the banks of the Bosphorus, has ever 
since remained the capital of a great monarchy. The king¬ 
dom. of Macedonia, which, under the reign of Alexander, 
gave laws to Asia, derived more solid advantages from the 
policy of the two Philips; and with its dependencies of 
Epirus and Thessaly, extended from the iEgean to the Ioni¬ 
an Sea. When we reflect on the fame of Thebes and Argos, 
of Sparta and Athens, we can scarcely persuade ourselves, 
that so many immortal republics of ancient Greece were lost 
in a single province of the Roman empire, which, from the 
superior influence of the Achoean league, was usually denom¬ 
inated the province of Achaia. 

Such was the state of Europe under the Roman emper¬ 
ors. The provinces of Asia, without excepting the transient 
conquests of Trajan, are all comprehended within the limits 

80 A Venetian traveller, the Abbate Fortis. has lately given us some account 
of those very obscure countries. But the geography and antiquities of the west¬ 
ern lllyricum can be expected only from the munificence of the emperor, its 
sovereign. 

81 The Save rises near the confines of Istria , and was considered by the more 
early Greeks as the principal stream of the Danube. 
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of the Turkish power. But, instead of following the arbi¬ 
trary divisions of despotism and ignorance, it wiil be safer 
for us, as well as more agreeable, to observe the indelible 
characters of nature. The name of Asia Minor is attributed 
with some propriety to the peninsula, which, confined betwixt 
the Euxine and the Mediterranean, advances from the Eu¬ 
phrates towards Europe. The most extensive and flourish¬ 
ing district, westward of Mount Taurus and the River Ilalys, 
was dignified by the Romans with the exclusive title of Asia. 
The jurisdiction of that province extended over the ancient 
monarchies of Troy, Lydia, and Phrygia, the maritime 
countries of the Pamphylians, Lycians, and Carians, and the 
Grecian colonies of Ionia, which equalled in arts, though not 
in arms, the glory of their parent. The kingdoms of Bithy- 
nia and Pontus possessed the northern side of the peninsula 
from Constantinople to Trebizond. On the opposite side, 
the province of Cilicia was terminated by the mountains of 
Syria: the inland country, separated from the Roman Asia 
by the River Ilalys, and from Armenia by the Euphrates, 
had once formed the independent kingdom of Cappadocia. 
In this place we may observe, that the northern shores of 
the Euxine, beyond Trebizond in Asia, and beyond the Dan¬ 
ube in Europe, acknowledged the sovereignty of the emper¬ 
ors, and received at their hands either tributary princes or 
Roman garrisons. Budzak, Crim Tartary, Circassia, and 
Mingrelia, are the modern appellations of those savage 
countries . 82 

Under the successors of Alexander, Syria was the seat 
of the SeleucidoB, who reigned over Upper Asia, till the 
successful revolt of the Parthians confined their dominions 
between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean. When 
Syria became subject to the Romans, it formed the eastern 
frontier of their empire: nor did that province, in its ut¬ 
most latitude, know any other bounds than the mountains 
of Cappadocia to the north, and towards the south, the con¬ 
fines of Egypt, and the Red Sea. Phoenicia and Palestine 
were sometimes annexed to, and sometimes separated from, 
the jurisdiction of Syria. The former of these was a nar¬ 
row and rocky coast; the latter was a territory scarcely 
superior to Wales, either in fertility or extent.* Yet Phoe- 

82 See the Periplus of Arrian. He examined the coasts of the Euxine, when 
he was governor of Cappadocia. 


* This comparison is exaggerated, with the intention, no doubt, of attacking 
the authority of the Bible, which boasts of the fertility of Palestine. Gibbon's 
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nicin and Palestine will forever live in the memory of man¬ 
kind; since America, as well as Europe, has received letters 
from the one, and religion from the other . 53 A sandy desert, 

83 Tlie progress of religion is well known. The use of letters was introduced 
among the savages of Europe about fifteen hundred years before Christ; and the 
Europeans carried them to America about fifteen centuries after the Christian 
JEra. But in a period of three thousand veais, the Phoenician alphabet re¬ 
ceived considerable alterations, as it passed through the hands of the Greeks and 
Komans. 


only authorities were that of Strabo (1. xvi. 1104) and the present state of the 
country. But Strabo only speaks of the neighborhood of Jerusalem, which he 
calls barren and arid to the extent of sixty stadia round the city : in other parts 
he gives a favorable testimony to the fertility of many parts of Palestine : thus 
he says, “Near Jericho there is a grove of palms, and a country of a hundred 
stadia, full of springs, and well peopled.” Moreover, Strabo had never seen 
Palestine ; he spoke only after reports, which may be as inaccurate as those ac¬ 
cording to which he lias composed that description of Geimany, in which Gluve- 
rius has detected so many errors. (Gluv. Germ. iii. 1.) Finally, his testimony is 
sontradicted and refuted by that of other ancient authors, and by medals. Taci¬ 
tus says, in speaking of Palestine, “ The inhabitants are healthy and robust; the 
rains moderate ; tlie soil fertile.” (Hist. v. G.) Aminianus Marcellinus.says also, 
“ Tlie last of the Syrias is Palestine, a country of considerable extent, abounding in 
clean and well-cultivated land,and containing some fine cities,none of which yields 
to the other ; but, as it were, being on a parallel, are rivals.”—xiv.8. See also the 
histo ia.i Josephus, Ilist. vi. 1. Procopius of Cesarea, who lived in tlie sixth 
century, says that Chosroes, king of Persia, had a great desire to make himself 
master of Palestine, on account of~its extrao.dinary fertility, its opulence,and the 
great number of its inhabitants. The Saracens thought the same, and were 
afraid that Omar, when he went to Jerusalem, charmed with the fertility of the 
soil, and the purity of tlie air, would never return to Medina. (Ockley, Hist, of 
Same. i. 232.) Tlie importance attached by the Homans to the cpnquest of Pales¬ 
tine, ami the obstacles they encountered, prove also tlie richness and population 
of tlie country. Vespasian and Titus caused medals to be struck, with trophies, 
in which Palestine is represented by a female under a palm-tree, to signify the 
richness of the country, with this legend : JxuUcacapia. Other medals also indi¬ 
cate this fertility; for instance, that of Herod holding a bunch of grapes, and 
that of tlie young Agrippa displaying fruit. As to the present state of the 
country, one perceives that it is not fair to draw any inference against its ancient 
fertility ; tlie disasters through which it has passed, the government to which it 
is subject, the disposition of the inhabitants, explain sufficiently the wild and un¬ 
cultivated appearance of the land, where, nevertheless, fertile and cultivated 
districts are still found, according to the testimony of travellers ; among others, 
of Shaw, Maundrel, La Rocque, &c.—G. The Abbe Guenee, in liis Lettres de quel - 
ques Juifs a ftfons. de Voltaire, has exhausted the subject of the fertility of Pales¬ 
tine ; for Voltaire had likewise indulged in sarcasm on this subject. Gibbon was 
assailed on this point, not, indeed, by Mr. Davis, who. he slyly insinuates, was 
prevented by his patriotism as a Welshman from resenting the comparison with 
Wales, but by other writers. In his Vindication, he lirst established the correct¬ 
ness of his measurement of Palestine, which he estimates as 7G00 square English 
miles, while Wales is about 7011. As to the fertility, he proceeds in tlie l'oHowing 
dexterously composed and splendid passage : “The emperor. Frederick II., the 
enemy and tlie victim of the clergy, is accused of saying, after his return from his 
crusade, that the God of the Jews would have despised his promised land, if he 
had once seen the fruitful realms of Sicily and Naples.” (See Giannone, Istor. 
Civ. del R. di Napoli, ii. 245.) This raillery, which malice has, perhaps, falsely 
imputed to Frederick, is inconsistent with*truth and piety ; yet it must be con¬ 
fessed that the soil of Palestine does not contain that inexhaustible, and, as it 
were, spontaneous principle of fertility, which, under the most unfavorable cir¬ 
cumstances, has covered with rich harvests the banks of tlie Nile, the lields of 
Sic-ily, or the plains of Poland. Tlie Jordan is tlie only navigable river of Pales¬ 
tine : a considerable part of the narrow space is occupied, or rather lost, in the 
Dead Sea , whose horrid aspect inspires every sensation of disgust, and counte¬ 
nances every tale of horror. Tlie districts which border on Arabia partake of the 
sandy quality of the adjacent desert. The face of the country, except the sea- 
coast, and the valley of the Jordan, is covered with mountains, which appear, 
for the most part, as naked and barren rocks ; and in the neighborhood of Jeru- 
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alike destitute of wood and water, skirts along the doubtful 
confine of Syria, from the Euphrates to the Red Sea. The 
wandering life of the Arabs was inseparably connected with 
their independence; and wherever, on some spots less barren 
than the rest, they ventured to form any settled habitations, 
they soon became subjects to the Roman empire . 84 

The geographers of antiquity have frequently hesitated 
to what portion of the globe they should ascribe Egypt . 85 
By its situation that celebrated kingdom is included within 
the immense peninsula of Africa; but it is accessible only 
on the side of Asia, whose revolutions, in almost every 
period of history, Egypt has humbly obeyed. A Roman 

84 I)ion Cassius, lib. lxviii. p. 1131. 

85 Ptolemy and Strabo, with tlie modem geographers, fix the Isthmus of Suez 
as the boundary of Asia and Africa. I>ion\sius, Mela, Pliny, Sallust?, Hirtius, 
and Solimis, halve preferred for that purpose the western branch of the Mile, or 
even the great Catabatlimus or descent, which last would assign to Asia, not only 
Egypt, but part of Libya. 


salem, there is a real scarcity of the two elements of earth and water. (See 
Maundrel’s Travels, p. 65, andlteland’s Palestin. i. 238,365.) These disadvantages, 
which now operate in their fullest extent, were formerly corrected by the labors 
of a numerous people, and tlie active protection of a wise government. The hills 
were clothed with lieh beds of artificial mould, the rain was collected in vast 
cisterns, a supply of fresh water was conveyed by pipes and aqueducts to the dry 
lands. Tlie breed of cattle was encouraged in those parts which were not adapt¬ 
ed for tillage, and almost every spot was compelled to yield some production for 
the use of the inhabitants. 

Pater ipse colendi 

Haud facilem esse vinm voluit, primusque per artern 

Movit agros ; curis acuens mortalia corda, 

Nee torpere gravi passus sua lie qua veterno. 

Gibbon, Misc. Works, iv. 540. 

But Gibbon has here eluded the question about the land “ flowing with milk and 
honey.” He is describing Judaea only, without comprehending Galilee, or the 
rich pastures beyond the Jordan, even now proverbial for tlieir flocks and herds. 
(See Burckliardt’s Travels, and Hist, of Jews, i. 178.) The following is believed to 
he a fair statement: “ The extraordinary fertility of the whole country must be 
taken into the account. No part was waste; very little was occupied by un profit able 
w T ood; tlie more fertile hills were cultivated in artificial terraces, others were 
hung with orchards of fruit trees ; tlie more rocky and barren districts were cov¬ 
ered with vineyards.” Even in tlie present day. the wars and misgovernment of 
ages have not exhausted the natural richness of the soil. “ Galilee,” says Malte 
Brun, “ would be a paradise were it inhabited by an industrious people, under 
an enlightened government. No land could he less dependent on foreign impor¬ 
tation ; it bore within itself everything that could be necessary for the subsist¬ 
ence and comfort of a simple agricultural people. Tlie climate was healthy, the 
seasons regular; the former rains, which fell about October, after the vintage, 
prepared tlie ground for the seed ; the latter, which prevailed during March and 
the beginning of April, made it grow rapidly. Directly the rains ceased, the 
grain ripened with still greater rapidity, and was gathered in before the end of 
May. The summer months were dry and very hot, but the nights cool and re¬ 
freshed by copious dews. In September, tlie vintage was gathered. Grain of all 
kinds, wheat, barley, millet, zea, and other sorts, grew in abundance; tlie wheat 
commonly yielded thirty for one. Besides the\iiieand the olive, the almond, 
the date, figs of many kinds, the orange, the pomegranate, and many other fruit 
trees, flourished in the greatest luxuriance. Great quantity of honey was col¬ 
lected. The balm-tree, which produced the opobalsamum, a great object of 
trade, was probably introduced from Arabia, in the time of Solomon. It flour- 
i lied about Jericho and in Gilead.”—Milman’s Hist, of Jews, i. 177.—M. 
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praefect was seated on the splendid throne of the Ptolemies; 
and the iron sceptre of the Mamelukes is now in the hands 
of a Turkish pacha. The Xile llows down the countiy, 
above five hundred miles from the tropic of Cancer to the 
Mediterranean, and marks on either side the extent of fer¬ 
tility by the measure of its inundations. Cyrene, situate 
towards the west, and along the sea-coast, was first a Greek 
colony, afterwards a province of Egypt, and is now lost in 
the desert of Barca.* 

' From Cyrene to the ocean, the coast of Africa extends 
above fifteen hundred miles; yet so closely is it pressed be¬ 
tween the Mediterranean and the Sahara, or sandy desert, 
that its breadth seldom exceeds fourscore or a hundred 
miles. The eastern division was considered by the Romans 
as the more peculiar and proper province of Africa. Till 
the arrival of the Phoenician colonies, that fertile country 
was inhabited by the Libyans, the most savage of mankind. 
Under the immediate jurisdiction of Carthage it became 
the centre of commerce and empire; but the republic of 
Carthage is now degenerated into the feeble and disorderly 
states of Tripoli and Tunis. The military government of 
Algiers oppresses the wide extent of Xumidia, as it was 
once united under Massinissa and Jugurtha; but in the 
time of Augustus the limits of Numidia were contracted; 
and, at least, two-thirds of the country acquiesced in the 
name of Mauritania, with the epithet of Caesariensis. The 
genuine Mauritania, or country of the Moors, which, from 
the ancient city of Tingi, or Tangier, was distinguished by 
the appellation of Tingitana, is represented by the modern 
kingdom of Fez. Salle, on the Ocean, so infamous at pres¬ 
ent for its piratical depredations, was noticed by the Romans 
as the extreme object of their power, and almost of their 
geography. A city of their foundation may still be discov¬ 
ered near Meqv.inez, the residence of the barbarian whom 
we condescend to style the Emperor of Morocco; but it 
does not appear that his more southern dominions, Morocco 
itself, and Segelmessa, were ever comprehended within the 
Roman province. The western parts of Africa are inter- 

* The French editor has a long and unnecessary note on the History of Cyrene. 
For the present state of that coast and country, the volume of Captain Beecliy 
is full of interesting details. Egypt, now an independent and improving king¬ 
dom, appears, under the enterprising rule of JVInhommed Ali, likelv to revenue its 
former oppression upon the decrepit power of the Turkish empire*.—M.—This 
note was written in 1*38. The future destiny of Egypt is an important problem, 
only to be solved by time. This observation will also apply to the new French 
colony in Algiers.—M. 1845. 
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sected by the branches of Mount Atlas, a name so idly cele¬ 
brated by the fancy of poets ; 86 but which is now diffused 
over the immense "ocean that rolls between the ancient and 
the new continent . 87 

Having now finished the circuit of the Roman empire, 
we may observe, that Africa is divided from Spain by a 
narrow strait of about twelve miles, through which the 
Atlantic flows into the Mediterranean. The columns of 
Hercules, so famous among the ancients, were two moun¬ 
tains which seemed to have been torn asunder by some con¬ 
vulsion of the elements; and at the foot of the European 
mountain, the fortress of Gibraltar is now seated. The 
whole extent of the Mediterranean Sea, its coasts and its 
islands, were comprised within the Roman dominion. Of 
the larger islands, the two Baleares, which derive their 
names of Majorca and Minorca from their respective size, 
are subject at present, the former to Spain, the latter to 
Great Britain.* It is easier to deplore the fate, than to de¬ 
scribe the actual condition, of Corsica.! Two Italian sov¬ 
ereigns assume a legal title from Sardinia and Sicily. Crete, 
or Candia, with Cyprus, and most of the smaller islands of 
Greece and Asia, have been subdued by the Turkish arms; 
whilst the little rock of Malta defies their power, and has 
emerged, under the government of its military Order, into 
fame and opulence.! 

This long enumeration of provinces; whose broken frag¬ 
ments have formed so many powerful kingdoms, might al¬ 
most induce us .to forgive the vanity or ignorance of the 
ancients. Dazzled with the extensive sway, the irresistible 
strength, and the real or affected moderation of the empe¬ 
rors, they permitted themselves to despise, and sometimes 
to forget, the outlying countries, which had been left in the 
enjoyment of a barbarous independence; and they gradu- 

86 The long range, moderate height, and gentle declivity of Mount Atlas (see 
Shaw’s Travels, p. 5,) are very unlike a solitary mountain which rears its head into 
the clouds, and seems to support the heavens. The peak of Teneritf, on the con¬ 
trary, rises, a league and a half above the surface of the sea ; and, as it was fre¬ 
quently visited by the Phoenicians, might engage the notice of the Greek poets. 
See Bufrou, Histoire Katurelle, tom. i. p. 312. Histoire des Voyages, tom. ii. 

87 M da Voltaire, tom. xiv. p. 207, unsupported by either fact or probability, 
has generously bestowed the Canary Islands on the Koman empire. 


* Minorca was lost to Great Britain in 1782. Ann. Register for that year.—M. 
t The gallant struggles of the Corsicans for their independence, under Paoli, 
were brought to a close in the year 1769- This volume was published in 1776. See 
Botta, Storiad* Italia, vol. xiv.—M. 

t Malta, it need scarcely be said, is now in the possession of the English. We 
have not, however, thought necessary to notice every change in the political state 
of the world, since the time of Gibbon.—M. 
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ally usurped the license of confounding the Roman mon¬ 
archy with the globe of the earth . 88 But the temper, as 
well as the knowledge, of a modern historian require a 
more sober and accurate language. He may impress a 
juster image of the greatness of Rome, by observing that 
the empire was above two thousand miles in breadth, from 
the wall of Antoninus and the northern limits of Dacia, to 
Mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer; that it extended in 
length more than three thousand miles from the Western 
Ocean to the Euphrates; that it was situated in the finest 
part of the Temperate Zone, between the twenty-fourth 
and fifty-sixth degrees of northern latitude; and that it was 
supposed to contain above sixteen hundred thousand square 
miles, for the most part of fertile and well-cultivated land . 89 

88 Bergier, Hist, des Grands Chemins, 1. iii. c. 1, 2, 3, 4, a very useful collection. 

89 See Tempieman’s Survey of the Globe ; but I distrust both the Doctor’s learn¬ 
ing and his maps. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE UNION AND INTERNAL PROSPERITY OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE IN THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES. 

It is not alone by the rapidity or extent of conquest that 
we should estimate the greatness of Rome. The sovereign 
of the Russian deserts commands a larger portion of the 
globe. In the seventh summer after his passage of the Hel¬ 
lespont, Alexander erected the Macedonian trophies on the 
banks of the Hyphasis . 1 Within less than a century, the 
irresistible Zingis, and the Mogul princes of his race, spread 
their cruel devastations and transient empire from the sea of 
China to the confines of Egypt and Germany . 2 But the 
firm edifice of Roman power was raised and preserved by 
the wisdom of ages. The obedient provinces of Trajan and 
the Antonines were united by laws, and adorned by arts. 
They might occasionally suffer from the partial abuse of 
delegated authority ; but the general principle of government 
was wise, simple, and beneficent. They enjoyed the religion 
of their ancestors, whilst in civil honors and advantages they 
were exalted, by just degrees, to an equality with their 
conquerors. 

I. The policy of the emperors and the senate, so far as it 
concerned religion, was happily seconded by the reflections of 
the enlightened, and by the habits of the superstitious, part of 
their subjects. The various modes of worship, which pre- 

1 They were erected about the midway between Labor and Delhi. The conquests 
of Alexander in Hindostan were confined to the Punjab, a country watered by the 
five great streams of the Indus.* 

2 See M. de Guignes, Histoire des Huns, 1. xv. xvi. and xvii. 

* The Hyphasis is one of the five rivers which join the Indus or the Sind, after 
having traversed the province of Pendj-ab—a name which, in Persian, signifies 
five rivers. * * * G. The five rivers were, 1. The Hydaspes, now the Cheluin, 
Behni, or Bedusta ( Sanscrit , Vitaslia, Arrow-swift). 2. The Acesines, the Clienab 
( Sanscrit , Cliandrabhaga, Moon-gift). 3. Ilydraotes. theRavey, or Iraoty {Sanscrit, 
Iravati.) 4. Hyphasis, the Beyah tSanserif , Vespasa, Fetterless). 5. The Satadru 
( Sanscrit , the Hundred Streamed), the Sutledj, known first to the Greeks in the 
time of Ptolemy, Kennel, Vincent, Commerce of Anc. book 2. Lassen, Pentapo- 
tam. Ind. Wilson’s Sanscrit Diet., and the valuable memoir of Lieut. Burnes, 
Journal of London Geogr. Society, vol. iii. p. 2, with the travels of that very able 
writer. Compare Gibbon’s own note, c. lxv. no;e 25.—M. substit. for G. 
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vailed in the Roman world, were all considered by the people 
as equally true; by the philosopher, as equally false ; and 
by the magistrate, as equally useful. And thus toleration 
produced not only mutual indulgence, but even religious 
concord. 

The superstition of the people was not embittered by any 
mixture of theological rancor; n -r was it confined by the 
chains of any speculative system. The devout polytheist, 
though fondly attached to his national rites, admitted with 
implicit faith the different religions of the earth . 3 Fear, grati¬ 
tude, and curiosity, a dream or an omen, a singular disorder, 
or a distant journey, perpetually disposed him to multiply the 
articles of his belief, and to enlarge the list of his protectors. 
The thin texture of the Pagan mythology was interwoven 
with various, but not discordant materials. As soon as it was 
allowed that sages and heroes, who had lived or who had died 
for the benefit of their country, were exalted to a state of 
power and immortality, it was universally confessed that they 
deserved, if not the adoration, at least the reverence, of all 
mankind. The deities of a thousand groves and a thousand 
streams possessed, in peace, their local and respective influ¬ 
ence ; nor could the Roman who deprecated the wrath of the 
Tiber, deride the Egyptian who presented his offering to the 
beneficent genius of the Kile. The visible powers of nature, 
the planets, and the elements, were the same throughout the 
universe. The invisible governors of the moral world were 
inevitably cast in a similar mould of fiction and allegory. 

3 There is not any writer who describes in so lively a manner as Herodotus the 
true genius of polytheism. The best commentary may be found in Mr. Hume’s 
Natural History of Religion ; and the best contrast in Bossuet’s Universal His¬ 
tory. Some obscure traces of an intolerant spirit appear in the conduct of the 
Egyptians (see Juvenal Sat. xv.); and the Christians, as well as Jews, who lived 
under the Roman empire, formed a very important exception ; so important, in¬ 
deed, that the discussion will require a distinct chapter of this work.* 


* M. Constant in his very learned and eloquent work, “ Sur la Religion,” with 
two additional volumes, “Du Polytlieisme Roinain,” has considered the whole 
history of polytheism in a tone of philosophy, which, without subscribing to all 
his opinions, we may be permitted to admire. •* The boasted tolerance of poly¬ 
theism did not rest upon the respectduef om society to the freedom of individual 
opinion. The polytheistic nations, tolerant a* they were towards each other, as 
separate states, were not the less ignorant of the eternal principle, the only basis 
of enlightened toleration, that every one has a right to worship Cod in the manner 
which seems to him the best. Citizens, on the contrary, were bound to conform 
to the religion of the state ; they had not the liberty to adopt a foreign religion, 
though that religion might be"legally recognized* in their own city, for the 
strangers who were its votaries.”—Sur la Religion, v. 18-1. Hu Polyth. Rom. iii. 
308. At this time, the growing religious indifference, and the general adminis¬ 
tration of the empire by Romans, who, being strangers, would do no more than 
protect, not enlist themselves in the cause of ihe local superstitions, had intro¬ 
duced great laxity. But intolerance was clearly the theory both of the Greek and 
Roman law. The subject is more fully considered in another place.—M. 
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Every virtue, and even vice, acquired its divine representa¬ 
tive ; every art and profession its patron, whose attributes, in 
the most distant ages and countries, were uniformly derived 
from the character of their peculiar votaries. A republic of 
gods, of such opposite tempers and interests, required, in 
every system, the moderating hand of a supreme magistrate, 
who, by the progress of knowledge and flattery, was gradu¬ 
ally invested with the sublime perfections of an Eternal 
Parent and an Omnipotent Monarch . 4 Such was the mild 
spirit of antiquity, that the nations were less attentive to 
the difference, than to the resemblance, of their religious 
worship. The Greek, the Roman, and the Barbarian, as 
they met before their respective altars, easily persuaded 
themselves, that under various names, and with various 
ceremonies, they adored the same deities . 5 The elegant 
mythology of Homer gave a beautiful, and almost a regular 
form, to the polytheism of the ancient world 

The philosophers of Greece deduced their morals from 
the nature of man, rather than from that of God. They 
meditated, however, on the Divine Nature, as a very curious 
and important speculation ; and in the profound inquiry, 
they displayed the strength and weakness of the human 
understanding . 6 Of the four most celebrated schools, the 
Stoics and the Platonists endeavored to reconcile the jarring 
interests of reason and piety. They have left us the most 
sublime proofs of the existence and perfections of the first 
cause ; but, as it was impossible for them to conceive the 
creation of matter, the workman in the Stoic philosophy 
was not sufficiently distinguished from the work ; whilst, on 
the contrary, the Spiritual God of Plato and his disciples 
resembled an idea, rather than a substance. The opinions 
of the Academics and Epicureans were of a less religious 
cast; but whilst the modest science of the former induced 


* The rights, powers, and pretensions of the sovereign of Olympus, are very 
clearly described in the xvtli book of the Iliad ; in the Greek original, 1 mean ; 
for Mr. Pope, without perceiving it, has improved the theology of Homer.* 

5 Sec, for instance, Caesar de Bell. Gall. vi. IT. ’Within a century or two, the 
Gauls themselves applied to their gods the names of Mercury, Mars, Apollo, &c. 

0 The admirable work of Cicero do Nat lira Deorum, is the best clew we have to 
guide us through the dark and profound abyss. lie represents with candor, and 
confutes with subtlety, the opinions of ihc philosophers. 


* There is a curious coincidence between Gibbon’s explanation and those of 
the newlv-rccovered 4< De Rcpubliea ” of Cicero, though the argument is rather 
the converse, lib. i. c. CG. “ Sivc luec ad utilitatem vVse constitutasint a principi- 
bns rcrum publiearum, ut rex putaretur unus esse in ccclo, qui nutu, ut ait 
Homerus, totum Olympum converteret, idemque ct rex et pater haberetur omni¬ 
um.”—M. 
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them to doubt, the positive ignorance of the latter urged 
them to deny, the providence of a Supreme Ruler. The 
spirit of inquiry, prompted by emulation, and supported by 
freedom, had divided the public teachers of philosophy into 
a variety of contending sects; but the ingenious youth, 
who, from every part, resorted to Athens and the other 
seats of learning in the Roman Empire, were alike instructed 
in every school to reject and to despise the religion of the 
multitude. How, indeed, was it possible, that a philosopher 
should accept, as divine truths, the idle tales of the poets, 
and the incoherent traditions of antiquity; or that he 
should adore, as gods, those imperfect beings whom he 
must have despised as men? Against such unworthy 
adversaries, Cicero condescended to employ the arms of 
reason and eloquence ; but the satire of Lucian Avas a much 
more adequate, as well as a more efficacious Aveapon. We 
may be avcII assured, that a Avriter, conversant Avith the 
Avorld, Avould never lurve ACntured to expose the gods of his 
country to public ridicule, had they not already been the 
objects of secret contempt among the polished and enlight¬ 
ened orders of society. 7 

Notwithstanding the fashionableirreligion Avhieh prevailed 
in the age of the Antonines, both the interest of the priests 
and the credulity of the people Avere sufficiently respected. 
In their writings and conversation, the philosophers of 
antiquity asserted the independent dignity of reason ; but 
they resigned their actions to the commands of Luav and of 
custom. VieAving, Avith a smile of pity and indulgence, the 
various errors of the A’ulgar, they diligently practised the 
ceremonies of their fathers, devoutly frequented the temples 
of the gods ; and sometimes condescending to act a part on 
the theatre of superstition, they concealed the sentiments of 
an atheist under the sacerdotal robes. Reasoners of such a 
temper Avere scarcely inclined to Avrangle about their respec- 
tive modes of faith, or of worship. It Avas indifferent to 
them Avhat shape the folly of the multitude might choose to 
assume; and they approached Avith the same inward con¬ 
tempt, and the same external reverence, the altars of the 
Libyan, the Olympian, or the Capitoline Jupiter. 8 

It is not easy to conceive from Avhat motives a spirit of 

7 I do not pretend to assert, that, in this irreligious age. tlie natural terrors of 
superstition, dreams, omens, apparitions, &c., had lost their efficacy. 

y Socrates, Epicurus, Cicero, and Plutarch always inculcated adecent reverence 
for the religion of their own country, and of mankind. The devotion of Epicurus 
was assiduous anti exemplary. Diogen. Laert. x. 10. 
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persecution could introduce itself into the Roman councils. 
The magistrates could not he actuated by a blind, though 
honest bigotry, since the magistrates were themselves 
philosophers, and the schools of Athens had given laws to 
the senate. They could not be impelled by ambition or 
avarice, as the temporal and ecclesiastical powers were 
united in the same hands. The pontiffs were chosen among 
the most illustrious of the senators; and the office of 
Supreme Pontiff was constantly exercised by the emperors 
themselves. They knew and valued the advantages of 
religion, as it is connected with civil government. They 
encouraged the public festivals which humanize the manners 
of the people. They managed the arts of divination, as a 
convenient instrument of policy; and they respected, as the 
firmest bond of society, the useful persuasion, that, either in 
this or in a future life, the crime of perjury is most assur¬ 
edly punished by the avenging gods . 9 But whilst they 
acknowledged the general advantages of religion, they were 
convinced that the various modes of worship contributed 
•alike to the same salutary purposes; and that, in every 
country, the form of superstition, which had received the 
sanction of time and experience, was the best adapted to 
the climate and to its inhabitants. Avarice and taste very 
frequently despoiled the vanquished nations of the elegant 
statues of their gods and the rich ornaments of their 
temples; 10 but, in the exercise of the religion which they 
derived from their ancestors, they uniformly experienced 
the indulgence, and even protection, of the Roman con¬ 
querors. The province of Gaul seems, and indeed only 
seems, an exception to this universal toleration. Under the 
specious pretext of abolishing human sacrifices, the em¬ 
perors Tiberius and Claudius suppressed the dangerous 
power of the Druids : 11 but the priests themselves, their gods 
and their altars, subsisted in peaceful obscurity till the final 
destruction of Paganism . 1 ' 2 

Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, was incessantly 
filled with subjects and strangers from every part of the 
world , 13 who all introduced and enjoyed the favorite super- 

0 Polybius, 1. vi. c. 53, 51. Juvenal. Sat. xiii. laments that in his time this ap¬ 
prehension had lost much of its effect. 

' Seethe fate of Syracuse, Tarentum, Ambracia, Corinth, &c., the conduct of 
Verres, in Cicero (Actio ii. Ora\ 4), and the usual practice of governors, in the 
viiith Satire of Juvenal. 

11 Sueton. in ( laud.—Plin. Hist. Nat. xxx. 1. 

12 Pelloutier, Histoire des Celtes, tom. vi. p. 230-252. 

~ 13 Seneca, Consolat. ad Helviam, p. 74. JtXlit. Lips. 
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stitions of their native country . 14 Every city in the 
empire was justified in maintaining the purity of its ancient 
ceremonies: and the Roman senate, using the common 
privilege, sometimes interposed to check this inundation of 
foreign rites.* The Egyptian superstition, of all the most 
contemptible and abject, was frequently prohibited; the 
temples of Serapis and Isis demolished, and their worship¬ 
pers banished from Rome and Italy . 15 But the zeal of 
fanaticism prevailed over the cold and feeble efforts of 
policy. The exiles returned, the proselytes multiplied, the 
temples were restored with increasing splendor, and Isis 
and Serapis at length assumed their places among the 
Roman Xfeities . 16 Nor was this indulgence a departure 
from the old maxims of government. In the purest ages of 
the commonwealth, Cybele and yEseulapius had been invited 
by solemn embassies ; 17 and it was customary to tempt the 
protectors of besieged cities, by the promise of more dis¬ 
tinguished honors than they possessed in their native 
country . 18 Rome gradually became the common temple of 
her subjects; and the freedom of the city was bestowed on. 
all the gods of mankind . 19 

Dionysius Haliearn. Antiquitat. Homan. 1. ii. [vol. i. p. 275, edit. Keiske.] 

15 In the year of Koine 701, tlie temple of Isis and Serapis was demolished by 
the order of the Semite (Dion Cassius, 1. xl. p. 252) ; and even by the hands of the 
consul (Valerius Maximus, 1, 3).t After the death of Caesar, it was restored at 
the public expense (Dion, 1. xlvii. p. 501.) When Augustus was in Egypt, he 
revered the majesty of Serapis (Dion, 1. li. p. 047) ; but in the Pommrium of Dome, 
and a mile round it, he prohibited the worship of the Egyptian gods (Dion. 1. liii. 
p. 079 ; 1. liv. p.735). They remained, however, very fashionable under his reign 
(Ovid, de Art. Amand. 1. i.) and that of his successor, till the justice of Tiberius 
was provoked to some acts of severity. (See Tacit. Annal. ii. 85. Joseph. 
Antidait. 1. xviii. e. 3.)f 

Ji Tertullian in Apologetie. e. 6, p. 74. Edit. Ilavereamp. I am inclined to 
attribute their establishment to the devotion of the Flavian family. 

17 See Livy, 1. xi. [Suppl.] and xxix. 

18 Maerob. Saturnalia, 1. iii. e. 9. He gives us a form of evocation. 

19 Minutius Fselix in Oetavio, p. 51. Arnobius, 1. vi. p. 115. 


* Yet the worship of foreign gods at Dome was only guaranteed to the natives 
of those countries from whence they came. The Komans administered tlie 
priestly offices only to tlie gods of their fathers. Gibbon, throughout the whole 
preceding sketch of the opinions of the Komans and their subjects, has shown 
through what causes they were free from religious hatred and its consequences. 
But, on tlie other hand, tlie internal state of these religions, the iniidelity and 
hypocrisy of the upper orders, the indifference towards all religion, in even the 
better part of the common people, during the last days of the republic, and under 
the Caesars, and the corrupting principles of the philosophers, had exercised a 
very pernicious influence on the manners, and even on the constitution.—W. 

t Gibbon here blends into one, two events, distant a hundred and sixty-six years 
from each other. It was in the year of Koine 535, that the senate having ordered 
the destruction of the temples of Isis and Serapis. no workman would lend his 
hand; and the consul, L. JEmilius Patilus himself (Valer.Max. 1. 3) seized the 
axe, to give the first blow. Gibbon attributes this circumstance to the second 
demolition, which took place in the year 701, and whieli he considers as the first. 
—W. 

t Sec in the pictures from the walls of Pompeii the representation of an Isiae 
temple and worship. YeMiges of Egyptian worship have been traced in Gaul, 
and, - 1 am informed, recently in Britain, in excavations at York.—M. 
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II. The narrow policy of preserving, without any foreign 
mixture, the pure blood of the ancient citizens, had checked 
the fortune, and hastened the ruin, of Athens and Sparta. 
The aspiring genius of Rome sacrificed vanity to ambition, 
and deemed it more prudent, as well as honorable, to adopt 
virtue and merit for her own Avheresoevei* they were found, 
among slaves or strangers, enemies or barbarians . 20 During 
the most flourishing sera of the Athenian commonwealth, 
the number of citizens gradually decreased from about 
thirty 21 to twenty-one thousand . 22 If, on the contrary, we 
study the growth of the Roman republic, we may discover, 
that, notwithstanding the incessant demands of wars and 
Colonies, the citizens, who, in the first census of Servius 
Tullius, amounted to no more than eighty-three thousand, 
were multiplied, before the commencement of the social Avar, 
to the number of four hundred and sixty-three thousand 
men, able to bear arms in the service of their country . 23 
When the allies of Rome claimed an equal share of honors 
and privileges, the senate indeed preferred the chance of 
arms to an ignominious concession. The Samnites and the 
Lucanians paid the severe penalty of their rashness ; but the 
rest of the Italian states, as they successively returned to 
their duty, Avere admitted into the bosom of the republic , 24 
and soon contributed to the ruin of public freedom. Under 
a democratical government, the citizens exercise the powers 
of sovereignty; and those powers Avill be first abused, and 
afterwards lost, if they are committed to an unAvieldy mul¬ 
titude. But when the popular assemblies had been sup- 

20 Tacit. Annal. xi. 21. The Orbis Komamis of the learned Spanlieim is a com¬ 
plete history of the progressive admission of Latiuni, Italy, and the provinces, 
to the freedom of Rome.* 

21 Herodotus, v. <J7. It should seem, however, that he followed a large and 
popular estimation. 

22 A the i liens, Deipuosophist. 1. vi. p. 272. Edit. Casaubon. Meursius de For- 
tuna Attica, c. 4.f 

23 See a very accurate collection of the numbers of each Lustrum in M. de 
Beaufort, Itepublique Komaine, 1. iv. c. 44 

24 Appian. de Bell. Civil. 1. i. Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 15, 16, 17. 


* Democratic states, observes Denina (delle Revoluz. d’ Italia, 1. ii. c. 1), are 
most jealous of communicating the privileges of citizenship ; monarchies or oli¬ 
garchies willingly multiply the numbers of their free subjects. The most remark¬ 
able accessions to the strength of Rome, by the aggregation of conquered and 
foreign nations, took place under the regal and patrician—we may add, the Im¬ 
perial government. — M. 

t On the number of citizens in Athens, compare Boeckh, Public Economy of 
Athens (English Tr.), p. 45, et. seq. Fynes Clinton, Essay in Fasti Helleniei, vol. 
i. 381.—M. 

t All these questions are placed in an entirely new point'of view by Niebuhr, 
(Romisclie Geschiclite, vol. i. p. 464.) He rejects* the census of ServiusTullius as 
unhistoric (vol. iii. p. 78, et seq.), and he establishes the principle that the census 
comprehended all the confederate cities which had the right of Isopolity.—M. 
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pressed by the administration of the emperors, the con¬ 
querors were distinguished from the vanquished nations, 
only as the first and most honorable order of subjects, and 
their increase, however rapid, was no longer exposed to the 
same dangers. Yet the wisest princes, who adopted the 
maxims of Augustus, guarded with the strictest care the 
dignity of the Roman name, and diffused the freedom of the 
city with a prudent liberality . 25 

Till the privileges of Romans had been progressively ex¬ 
tended to all the inhabitants of the empire, an important dis¬ 
tinction was preserved between Italy and the provinces. 
The former was esteemed the centre of public unity, and the 
firm basis of the constitution. Italy claimed the birth, or at 
least the residence, of the emperors and the senate . 26 The 
estates of the Italians were exempt from taxes, their persons 
from the arbitrary jurisdiction of governors. Their munic¬ 
ipal corporations, formed after the perfect model of the 
capital,* were intrusted, under the immediate eye'of the 
supreme power, with the execution of the laws. From the 
foot of the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, all the natives 
of Italy were born citizens of Rome. Their partial distinc¬ 
tions were obliterated, and they insensibly coalesced into 
one great nation, united by language, manners, and civil in¬ 
stitutions, and equal to the weight of a powerful empire. 
The republic gloried in her generous policy, and was fre¬ 
quently rewarded by the merit and services of her adopted 
sons. Had she always confined the distinction of Romans 
to the ancient families within the walls of the city, that im¬ 
mortal name would have been deprived of some of its noblest 
ornaments. Virgil was a native of Mantua; Horace was in¬ 
clined to doubt whether he should call himself an Apulian 
or a Lucanian; it was in Padua that an historian was found 
worthy to record the majestic series of Roman victories. 
The patriot family of the Catos emerged from Tusculum ; 
and the little town of Arpinum claimed the double honor of 

25 Mfecenas had advised him to declare, by one edict, all his subjects citizens. 
But we may justly suspect that the historian Dion was the author of a counsel 
so much adapted to the practice of his own age, and so little to that of Augustus. 

2i The senators were obliged to have one-third of their own landed property in 
Italy. See Plin. 1. vi. ep. 19. The qualification was reduced by Marcus to one- 
fourth. Since the reign of Trajan, Italy has sunk nearer to the level of the prov¬ 
inces. 


* It may be doubted whether the municipal government of the cities was not 
the old Italian constitution, rather than a transcript from that of Home. The 
free government of the cities, observes Savigny, was the leading characteristic of 
Italy. Gesehiehte ues Rcmischen Rechts, i. p. 16.—M. 
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producing Marius and Cicero, the former of whom deserved, 
after Romulus and Camillas, to be styled the Third Founder 
of Rome; and the latter, after saving his country from the 
designs of Catiline, enabled hdr to contend with Athens for 
the palm of eloquence . 27 

The provinces of the empire (as they have been described 
in the preceding chapter) were destitute of any public force, 
or constitutional freedom. In Etruria, in Greece , 28 and in 
■■ Gaul , 29 it was the first care of the senate to dissolve those 
dangerous confederacies, which taught mankind that, as 
the Roman arms prevailed by division, they might be re¬ 
sisted by union. Those princes, whom the ostentation of 
gratitude or generosity permitted for a while to hold a pre¬ 
carious sceptre, were dismissed from their thrones, as soon 
as they had performed their appointed task of fashioning to 
the yoke the vanquished nations. The free states and cities 
which had embraced the cause of Rome were rewarded with 
a nominal alliance, and insensibly sunk into real servitude. 
The public authority was everywhere exercised by the 
ministers of the senate and of the emperors, and that autho¬ 
rity was absolute and without control.! But the same salu¬ 
tary maxims of government, which had secured the peace 
and obedience of Italy, were extended to the most distant 
conquests. A nation of Romans was gradually formed in 
the provinces, by the double expedient of introducing 
colonies, and of admitting the most faithful and deserving 
of the provincials to the freedom of Rome. 

“ Wheresoever the Roman conquers, be inhabits,” is a 
very just observation of Seneca , 30 confirmed by history and 
experience. The natives of Italy, allured by pleasure or by 
interest, hastened to enjoy the advantages of victory; and 
we may remark, that, about forty years after the reduction 
of Asia, eighty thousand Romans were massacred in one 

27 The first part of the Verona Illustrata of the Marquis Maffei gives the clear¬ 
est and most comprehensive view of the state of Italy under the Ciesars.* 

28 See Pausanias, 1. vii. The Romans condescended to restore the names of 
those assemblies, when they could no longer be dangerous. 

23 They are frequently mentioned by Caesar. The Abbe Dubos attempts, with 
very little success, to prove that the assemblies of Gaul were continued under the 
emperors. Histoire de PEtablissement de la Monarcliie Fran^oise, 1. i. c. 4. 

30 Seneca in Consolat. ad Helviam, c. 6. 


* Compare Denina, Revol. d’ Italia, 1. ii. c. 6, p. 100, 4to edit. 
t This is, perhaps, rather overstated. Most cities retained the choice of their 
municipal officers : some retained valuable privileges ; Athens, for instance, in 
form was still a confederate city. (Tac. Ann. ii. 5;>.) These privileges, indeed, 
depended entirely on the arbitrary will of the emperor, Who revoked or restored 
them according to his caprice. See AValtlier GeschielUe des Romischen Rechts, 
L 324—an admirable summary of the Roman constitutional history,—M. 

6 
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day, by the cruel orders of Mitlividates . 81 These voluntary 
exiles were engaged, for the most part, in the occupations 
of commerce, agriculture, and the farm of the revenue. 
But after the legions were rendered permanent by the em¬ 
perors, the provinces were peopled by a race of soldiers; 
and the veterans, whether they received the reward of then- 
service in land or in money, usually settled with their fami¬ 
lies in the country, where they had honorably spent their 
youth. Throughout the empire, but more particularly in 
the western parts, the most fertile districts, and the most 
convenient situations, were reserved for the establishment 
of colonies ; some of which were of a civil, and others of a 
military nature. In their manners and internal policy, the 
colonies formed a perfect representation of their great 
parent; and as they were soon endeared to the natives by 
the ties of friendship and alliance, they effectually diffused 
a reverence for the Roman name, and a desire which was 
seldom disappointed, of sharing, in due time, its honors and 
advantages . 82 The municipal cities insensibly equalled the 
rank and splendor of the colonies; and in the reign of 
Hadrian, it was disputed which was the preferable condi¬ 
tion, of those societies which had issued from, or those 
which had been received into, the bosom of Rome . 33 The 
right of Latiiun, as it was called,* conferred on the cities to 
which it had been granted a more partial favor. The 
magistrates only, at the expiration of their office, assumed 
the quality of Roman citizens ; but as those offices were an¬ 
nual, in a few years they circulated round the principal 
families . 34 Those of the provincials who were permitted to 
bear arms in the legions ; 35 those who exercised any civil 
employment; all, in a word, who performed any public 

31 Memnon ap A Pkotium (e. 33) [c. 224, p. 231, ed. Bekker]. Yaler. Maxim, 
ix. 2. Plutarch ami Dion Cassius swell the massacre to 150,000 citizens ; but I 
should esteem the smaller number to be more than sufficient. 

Twenty-live colonies were settled in Spain (see Plin. Hist. Nat. iii. 3, 4 ; iv. 
35); and nine in Britain, of which London, Colchester, Lincoln, Chester, Glou¬ 
cester, and Bath still remain ionsiderablc cities. (See Hichard of Cirencester, 
p. 56, and Whittaker’s History of Manchester, 1. i. c. 3.) 

“ Aul. Gel. Nodes Attiem. xvi. 13. The Emperor Hadrian expressed his sur¬ 
prise, that, the c ties of Utica, Gades, and Italica, which already enjoyed the 
rights of Municipi.a. should solicit the title of colonies. Their example, how¬ 
ever. became fashionable, and the empire was Idled with honorary colonies. See 
Spanheim, de Usu Xumismatum Dissertat. xii. 

Spanheim, Orbis Homan, c. 8, p. G2. 

35 Aristid. in Komae Encomio, tom. i. p. 2L’, edit. Jebb. 


* The right of Latium conferred an exemption from the government of the 
Homan prsefeot. Strabo states this distinctly, 1. iv. p. 295, edit. Casaub. See also 
Walther, p. 233.—M. 
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service, or displayed any personal talents, were rewarded 
with a present, whose value was continually diminished by 
the increasing liberality of the emperors. Yet even, in the 
age of the Antonines, when the freedom of the city had 
been bestowed on the greater number of their subjects, it 
was still accompanied with very solid advantages. The 
bulk of the people acquired, with that title, the benefit of 
the Roman laws, particularly in the interesting articles of 
marriage, testaments, and inheritances; and the road of 
fortune was open to those whose pretensions were seconded 
by favor or merit. The grandsons of the Gauls who had 
besieged Julius Caesar in Alesia commanded legions, gov- 
.erned provinces, and were admitted into the senate of 
Rome . 36 Their ambition, instead of disturbing the tran¬ 
quillity of the state, was intimately connected with its safety 
and greatness. 

So sensible were the Romans of the influence of language 
over national manners, that it was their most serious care 
to extend, with the progress of their arms, the use of the 
Latin tongue . 37 The ancient dialects of Italy, the Sabine, 
the Etruscan, and the Venetian, sunk into oblivion ; but in 
the provinces, the east was less docile than the west to the 
voice of its victorious preceptors. This obvious difference 
marked the two portions of the empire with a distinction of 
colors, which, though it was in some degree concealed dur¬ 
ing the meridian splendor of prosperity, became gradually 
more visible, as the shades of night descended upon the 
Roman world. The western countries were civilized by the 
same hands which subdued them. As soon as the bar¬ 
barians were reconciled to obedience, their minds were 
opened to any new impressions of knowledge and polite¬ 
ness. The language of Virgil and Cicero, though with 
some inevitable mixture of corruption, was so universally 
adopted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Pannonia , 38 

36 Tacit. Aimal. xi. 23, 24. Hist. iv. 74. 

37 See Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 5. Augustin de Civitate Dei, xix. 7. Lipsius de 
Pronuiu iatione Linguae Latinoe, c. 3. 

38 Apuieius and Augustin will answer for Africa ; SLabo for Spain and Gaul; 
Tacitus, in the life of Agricola, for Britain; and Velleius Paterculus, for Panno¬ 
nia. To them we may add the language of the Inscriptions.* 


* Mr. Hallam contests this assertion as regards Britain. u Nor did the Ro¬ 
mans ever establish their language—I know not whether they wished to do so— 
in this island, as we perceive by that stubborn British tongue which has survived 
two conquests.” In his note, Mr. Hallam examines the passage from Tacitus 
(Agric. xxi.) to which Gibbon refers. It merely asserts the progress of Latin 
studies among the higher orders. (Midd. Ages, iii. 314.) Probably it was a kind 
of court language, and that of public affairs, and prevailed in the Roman colo¬ 
nies.—M. 
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that the faint traces of the Punic or Celtic idioms were 
preserved only in the mountains, or among the peasants . 39 
Education and study insensibly inspired the natives of those 
countries with the sentiments of Romans ; and Italy gave 
fashions, as well as laws, to her Latin provincials. They 
solicited with more ardor, and obtained with more facility, 
the freedom and honors of the state ; supported the national 
dignity in letters 40 and in arms; and at length, in the per¬ 
son of Trajan, produced an emperor whom the Scipios 
would not have disowned for their countryman. The 
situation of the Greeks was very different from that of the 
barbarians. The former had been long since civilized and 
corrupted. They had too much taste to relinquish their 
language, and too much vanity to adopt any foreign institu¬ 
tions. Still preserving the prejudices, after they had lost the 
virtues, of their ancestors, they affected to despise the un¬ 
polished manners of the Roman conquerors, whilst they 
were compelled to respect their superior wisdom and 
power . 41 Nor was the influence of the Grecian language 
and sentiments confined to the narrow limits of that once 
celebrated country. Their empire, by tne progress of 
colonies and conquest, had been diffused from the Adriatic 
to the Euphrates and the Nile. Asia was covered with 
Greek cities, and the long reign of the Macedonian kings 
had introduced a silent revolution into Syria and Egypt. 
In their pompous courts, those princes united the elegance 
of Athens with the luxury of the East, and the example of 
the court was imitated, at an humble distance, by the 
higher ranks of their subjects. Such was the general divis¬ 
ion of the Roman Empire into the Latin and Greek lan¬ 
guages. To these we may add a third distinction for the body 
of the natives in Syria, and especially in Egypt. The use 
of their ancient dialects, by secluding them from the commerce 
of mankind, checked the improvements of those barbarians . 42 
The slothful effeminacy of the former exposed them to the 

89 The Celtic was preserved in the mountains of Wales, Cornwall, and Ar¬ 
morica. We may observe, that Apuleius reproaches an African youth, who lived 
among the populace, with the use of the Punic; whilst lie had almost forgot 
Greek, and neither could nor would speak Latin (Apolog. p. 5 CG). The greater 
part of St. Austin’s congregations were strangers to the Punic. 

4( > Spain alone produced Columella, the Senecas, Lucan, Wartial, and Quin¬ 
tilian. 

41 There is not, I believe, from Dionysius to Libanius, a single Greek critic 
who mentions Virgil or Horace. They seem ignorant that the ltomans had any 
good writers. 

42 The curious reader may see in Dupin (Bihliotheqne Eoclesiastique. tom. 
xix. p. 1. c. 8), how much the use of the Syriac and Egyptian languages was still 
preserved. 
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contempt, the sullen ferociousness of the latter excited the 
aversion, of the conquerors . 43 Those nations had submitted 
to the Roman power, but they seldom desired or deserved 
the freedom of the city : and it was remarked, that more 
than two hundred and thirty years elapsed after the ruin 
of the Ptolemies, before an Egyptian was admitted into the 
senate of Rome . 44 

It is a just though trite observation, that victorious 
Rome was herself subdued by the arts of Greece. Those 
immortal writers who still command the admiration of 
modern Europe, soon became the favorite object of study 
and imitation in Italy and the western provinces. But the 
elegant amusements of the Romans were not suffered to in¬ 
terfere with their sound maxims of policy. Whilst they 
acknowledged the charms of the Greek, they asserted the 
dignity of the Latin tongue, and the exclusive use of the 
latter was inflexibly maintained in the administration of 
civil as well as military government . 45 The two languages 
exercised at the same time their separate jurisdiction 
throughout the empire : the former, as the natural idiom of 
science; the latter, as the legal dialect of public transac¬ 
tions. Those who united letters with business were 
equally conversant with both; and it was almost im¬ 
possible, in any province, to find a Roman subject, of a 
liberal education, who was at once a stranger to the Greek 
and to the Latin language. 

It was by such institutions that the nations of the em¬ 
pire insensibly melted away into the Roman name and 
people. But there still remained, in the centre of every 
province and of every family, an unhappy condition of men 
who endured the weight, without sharing the benefits, of 
society. In the free states of antiquity, the domestic slaves 
were exposed to the wanton rigor of despotism. The per¬ 
fect settlement of the Roman empire was preceded by ages 
of violence and rapine. The slaves consisted, for the most 
part, of barbarian captives,! taken in thousands by the chance 

43 See Juvenal, Sat. iii. and xv. Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 1G. 

44 Dion Cassius, l.lxxvii. p. 1275. The lirst instance happened under the reign 
of Septimius Severus. 

45 See Valerius Maximus, 1. ii. c, 2. n. 2. The emperor Claudius disfranchised 
an eminent Grecian for not understanding Latin. He was probably in some pub¬ 
lic office, Suetonius in Claud, c. 1G.* 


* Causes seem to have been pleaded, even in the senate, in both languages. 
Val. Max. !oc. CAt . Dion. 1. lvii. c 15.—M. 

t It was this which rendered the wars so sanguinary, and the battles so obsti¬ 
nate, Theinimortal Robertson, in an excellent discourse on the state of the world 
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of war, purchased at a vile price , 40 accustomed to a life of 
independence, and impatient to break and to revenge their 
fetters. Against such internal enemies, whose desperate in¬ 
surrections had more than once reduced the republic to the 
brink of destruction , 47 the most severe j regulations , 48 and the 


In the camp of Lucnllns, an ox sold for a drachma, and a slave for four 
drachmae or about three shillings. Plutarch, in Lueull. p. 580.* 

47 Diodorus Siculus in Eclog. Hist. 1. xxxiv. and xxxvi. Florus, iii. 19, 90. 

48 See a remarkable instance of severity in Cicero in Verrem, v. 3. 


at the period of the establishment of Christianity, has traced a picture of the mel¬ 
ancholy effects of slavery, in which we find all the depth of his views and the 
strength of his mind. 1 shall oppose successively some passages to the reflections of 
Gibbon. The reader will see, not without interest, the truths which Gibbon appears 
to have mistaken or voluntarily neglected, developed by one oi’ the best of modern 
historians. It is important to call them to mind here, in order to establish the 
facts and their consequences with accuracy. I shall more than once have occa¬ 
sion to employ, for this purpose, the discourse of Robertson. 

“ Captives taken in war were, in all probability, the fust persons subjected to 
perpetual servitude; and, when the necessities or luxury of mankind increased 
the demand for slaves, every new war recruited their number, by reducing the 
vanquished to that wretched condition. Hence proceeded the fierce and desper¬ 
ate spirit with which wars were carried on among ancient nations. While chains 
and slavery were the certain lot of tlie conquered, battles were fought, and towns 
defended, with a rage and obstinacy which nothing but horror at such a fate 
could have inspired f but. by putting an end to the cruel institution of slavery, 
Christianity extended its mild influences to the practice of war, and that barba¬ 
rous art, softened by its humane spirit, ceased to be so destructive. Secure, in 
every event, of personal* liberty, the resistance of the vanquished became less 
obstinate, and the triumph of ilie victor was less cruel. Tluis humanity was in¬ 
troduced into the exercise of war, with which it appears to be almost incompati¬ 
ble ; and it is to the merc iful maxims of Christianity, much more than to any 
other cause, that we must ascribe the little ferocity and bloodshed which accom¬ 
pany modern victories.”—G. 

* Above 100,000 prisoners were taken in the Jewish war.—G. Hist, of Jews, iii. 
71. According to a tradition preserved by S. Jerom, after the insurrection in the 
time of Hadrian, they were sold as cheap as horses. Ibid. 124. Compare Blair 
on Homan Slavery, p. 19.—M., and Bureau de la Malle, Economic Politique des 
Komains, 1. i. c. 15. But I cannot think that this writer has made out liis case as 
to the common price of an agricultural slave being from 2000 to 2500 francs, (80/. 
to 100/.) Hehas overlooked the passages which show tlie ordinalv prices (i. e. 
Hor, Sat. ii. vii. 45), and argued from extraordinary and exceptional cases.—M. 1815. 

t The following^? the example : we shall see whether the word “ severe ” is 
here in its place, y *.At the time in which L. Domitius was praetor in Sicily, a slave 
killed a wild hoar of extraordinary size. The praetor, struck by the dexterity 
and courage of the man, desired to see him. Tlie poor wretch, highly gratified 
with the distinction, came to present himself before the praetor, in hopes, no 
doubt, of praise and reward ; but Domitius. on learning that he had only a jave¬ 
lin to attack and kill the boar, orders d him to be instantly crucified, under the 
barbarous pretext that the law prohibited the use of this weapon, as of all others, 
to slaves.” Perhaps tlie cruelty of Domitius is less astonishing than tlie indif¬ 
ference with which the Roman orator relates this circumstance, which affects 
him so little that he thus expresses himself: ‘‘Durum hoc foita*se videatur, 
neque ego in nllam partem disputo.” “ This may appear harsh, nor do Igi\ eany 
opinion oil tlie subject.” And it is the same orator who exclaims, in tlie same 
oration, “ Faeinus est oruciare civem Romanum ; scelus verberare ; prope parri- 
cidium necare : quid dicam in erneem tollere?” ‘‘It is a crime to imprison a 
Roman citizen ; wickedness to scourge ; next to parricide to put to death : what 
shall I call it to crucify ? ” 

In general, this passage of Gibbon on slavery, is full, not only of blamable in¬ 
difference, but of an exaggeration of impartiality which resembles dishonesty. 
He endeavors to extenuate all that is appalling in "the condition and treatment of 
the slaves ; he would make us consider these cruelties as possibly ''justified by 
necessity He then describes, with minute accuracy, the slightest mitigations 
of their deplorable condition : he attributes to the virtue or tile policy of the em* 
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most cruel treatment, seemed almost justified by the great 
law of self-preservation. But when the principal nations of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa were united under the laws of one 
sovereign, the source of foreign supplies flowed with much 
less abundance, and the Romans were reduced to the milder 
but more tedious method of propagation.* In their numer- 

perors the progressive amelioration in the lot of the slaves ; and he passes over 
in silence the most influential cause, that which, after rendering the slaves less 
miserable, lias contributed at length entirely to enfranchise them from llieir suf¬ 
ferings and their chains,—Christianity. It would be easy to accumulate the most 
frightful, the most agonizing details, of the manner in which the Romans treated 
their slaves ; whole works have been devoted to the description, I content my¬ 
self with referring to them. Some reflections of Robertson, taken from the dis¬ 
course already quoted, will make us tecl that Gibbon, in tracing the mitigation 
of the condition of the slaves,up to a period little later than that which witnessed 
the establishment of Christianity in the world, could not have avoided the ac¬ 
knowledgment of the influence of that beneficent cause, if he had not already de¬ 
termined not to speak of it. 

“ Upon establishing despotic government in the Roman empire, domestic tyr¬ 
anny rose, in a short time, to an astonishing height. In that rank soil, every vice 
which power nourishes in the great, or oppression engenders in the mean, thrived 
and grew up apace. * * * It is not the authority of any single detached pre- 
cept'in the gospel, but the spirit and genius of the Christian religion, more pow¬ 
erful than any particular command, which hath abolished the practice of slavery 
throughout the world. The temper which Christianity inspired was mild and 
gentle ; and the doctrines taught added such dignity and lustre to human nature, 
as rescued it from the dishonorable servitude into which it was sunk.” 

It is in vain, then, tuat Gibbon pretends to attribute solely to the desire of 
keeping up the number of slaves, the milder conduct which the Romans began to 
adopt in their favor at the time of the emperors. This cause had hitherto acted 
in an opposite direction ; how came ii on a sudden to have a different influence? 
“ The masters,” he says, “ encouraged the marriage of their slaves; * * * the 
sentiments of nature, the habits of education, contributed to alleviate tlie hard¬ 
ships of servitude.” The children of slaves were the property of tlicir master, 
who could dispose of or alienate them like the rest of his property. Is it in such 
a situation, with such notions, that the sentiments of nature unfold themselves, 
or habits of education become mild and peaceful? We must not attribute to 
causes inadequate or altogether without force effects which require to explain 
them a reference to more influential causes ; and even if these slighter causes had 
in effect a manifest influence, we must not forget that they are themselves tlie 
effect of a primary, a higher, and more extensive cause, which, in giving to the 
mind and to tlie character a more disinterested and more humane bias, disposed 
men to second or themselves to advance, by their conduct., and by the change of 
manners, the happy results wliit li it tended to produce.—G. 

I have retained the whole of M. Guizot’s note, though, in his zeal for the in¬ 
valuable blessings of freedom and Christianity, he has done Gibbon injustice. 
The condition of the slaves was undoubtedly improved under the emperors. What 
a great authority has said, “ The condition of a slave is better uiuleran arbitrary 
than under a free government” (Smith’s Wealth of Nations, iv. 7), is, I believe, 
supported by the history of all ages and nations. The protecting edicts of Ha¬ 
drian and the Antonines are histo:ical faets, and can as little be attributed to the 
influence of Christianity, as the milder language of heathen writers, of Seneca 
(particularly Ep. 47), of Pliny, and of Plutarch. The latter influence of Chris¬ 
tianity is admitted by Gibbon himself. The subject of Roman slavery lias le- 
cently been investigated with great diligence in a very modest but valuable vol¬ 
ume, by Wm. BJair, Esq., Edin. 1833. May we l>e permitted,while on the subject, 
to refer to the most splendid passage extant of Mr. Pitt’s eloquence, the descrip¬ 
tion of the Roman slave-dealer on the shores of Britain, condemning the island 
to irreclaimable barbarism, as a perpetual and prolific nursery of slaves? 
Speeches, vol. ii. p. 80. 

Gibbon, it should be added, was one of the first and most consistent opponents 
of the African slave-trade. (See Hist. ch. xxv. and letters to Lord Sheffield, Miso- 
Works.)—M. 

* An active slave-trade, which was carried on in many quarters, particularly 
the Euxine, the eastern provinces, tlie coast of Africa, and Britain, must be taken 
into the account. Blair, 23-3?.—M. 
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ous families, anti particularly in their country estates, they 
encouraged the marriage of their slaves . 4 The sentiments 
of nature, the habits of education, and the possession of a 
dependent species of property, contributed to alleviate the 
hardships of servitude . 49 The existence of a slave became 
an object of greater value, and though his happiness still 
depended on the temper and circumstances of the master, 
the humanity of the latter, instead of being restrained by 
fear, was encouraged by the sense of his own interest. The 
progress of manners was accelerated by the virtue or policy 
of the emperors ; and by the edicts of Hadrian and the An- 
tonines, the protection of the laws was extended to the 
most abject part of mankind. The jurisdiction of life and 
death over the slaves, a power long exercised and often 
abused, was taken out of private bauds, and reserved to the 
magistrates alone. The subterraneous prisons were abolished ; 
and, upon a just complaint of intolerable treatment, the in¬ 
jured slave obtained either his deliverance or a less cruel 
master . 50 

Hope, the best comfort of our imperfect condition, was 
not denied to the Roman slave; and if he had any oppor¬ 
tunity of rendering himself either useful or agreeable, he 
might very naturally expect that the diligence and fidelity 
of a few years would be rewarded with the inestimable gift 
of freedom. The benevolence of the master was so fre¬ 
quently prompted by the meaner suggestions of vanity and 
avarice, that the laws found it more necessary to restrain 
than to encourage a profuse and undistinguishing liberality, 
which might degenerate into a verv dangerous abuse . 51 It 
was a maxim of ancient jurisprudence, that a slave had not 
any country of his own; lie acquired with his liberty an ad¬ 
mission into the political society of which his patron was a 

^ See in Gruter, and the other collectors, a great number of inscriptions ad¬ 
dressed by slaves to their wives, children, fellow-servants, masters, &c. They 
are all, most probably, of the Imperial age. 

5!> See the Augustan History, and a Dissertation of M. deBurigny, in the xxxvth 
volume of the Academy of Inscriptions, upon the Roman slaves. 

See another Dissertation of M. deBurigny, in the xxxviith volume, on the 
Roman freedinen. 


* The Romans, as well in the first ages of the republic as later, allowed to 
their slaves a kind of marriage, (eontubernium): notwithstanding this, luxury 
made a greater number of slaves in demand. Tne increase in their population was 
not sufficient, and recourse was had to the purchase of slaves, which was made 
even in the provinces of the East subject to the Romans. It is, moreover, known 
that slavery is a state little favorable to population. (See Hume’s Essay, and 
Malthas oh Population, i. 334.—G.) The testimony of Appiau (B. C. 1. i. e. 7) is 
decisive in favor of the rapid multiplication of the agiicultural .-laves ; it is con¬ 
firmed by the numbers engaged in the servile wars. Compare also Blair, p. 119 ; 
likewise Columella de Re Rust. 1. viii.—M. 
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member. The consequences of this maxim would have 
prostituted the privileges of the Roman city to a mean and 
promiscuous multitude. Some seasonable exceptions were 
therefore provided, and the honorable distinction was con¬ 
fined to such slaves only as, for just causes, and .with the 
approbation of the magistrate, should receive a solemn and 
legal manumission. Even these chosen freedmen obtained 
no more than the private rights of citizens, and were rigor¬ 
ously excluded from civil or military honors. Whatever 
might be the merit or fortune of their sons, they likewise 
were esteemed unworthy of a seat in the senate; nor were 
the traces of a servile origin allowed to be completely oblit¬ 
erated till the third or fourth generation. 2 Without de¬ 
stroying the distinction of ranks, a distant prospect of free¬ 
dom and honors was presented, even to those whom pride 
and prejudice almost disdained to number among the human 
species. 

It was once proposed to discriminate the slaves by a pe¬ 
culiar habit; but it was justly apprehended that there might 
be some danger in acquainting them with their own num¬ 
bers . 53 Without interpreting, in their utmost strictness, the 
liberal appellations of legions and myriads , 54 we may ven¬ 
ture to pronounce, that the proportion of slaves, who were 
valued as property, was more considerable than that of ser¬ 
vants, who can be computed only as an expense . 55 The 
youths of a promising genius were instructed in the arts and 
sciences, and their price was ascertained by the degree of 
their skill and talents . 50 Almost every profession, either 
liberal 57 or mechanical, might be found in the household of 
an opulent senator. The ministers of pomp and sensuality 
were multiplied beyond the conception of modern luxury . 58 
It was more for the interest of the merchant or manufac¬ 
turer to pun ha <e, than to hire his workmen; and in the 
country, slaves were employed as the cheapest and most 

52 Spanheim, Orbis Roman. 1. i. c. 16, p. 124, &c. 

5 * Seneca de dementia, 1. i. c. 24. The original is much stronger, “ Quantum 
periculum immineret si servi nostri nunierare nos coepissent.'” 

04 See Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1. xxxiii.) and Athenseus(Deipnosophist. 1. vi. p.272). 
The latter boldly asserts, that he knew very many (ira/urr jAAot) Romans who pos¬ 
sessed, not for use, but ostentation, ten and even twenty thousand slaves. 

53 In Paris there are not more than 43,700 domestics of every sort, and not a 
twelfth part of the inhabitants. Messange, Kecherclies sur la Population, p. 186. 

50 A learned slave sold for many hundred pounds sterling; Attieus always 
bred and taught them himself. Cornel. JSepos in Vit. c. 13 [on the prices of 
slaves. Blair, 1401.—M. 

57 Many of the Roman physicians were slaves. See Dr. Middleton’s Disserta¬ 
tion and Defence. 

Tlieir ranks and offices are very copiously enumerated by Pignorius de 
Servis. 
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laborious instruments of agriculture. To confirm the gen¬ 
eral observation, and to display the multitude of slaves, we 
might allege a variety of particular instances. It was dis¬ 
covered, on a very melancholy occasion, that four hundred 
slaves were maintained in a single palace of Rome . 59 The 
same number of four hundred belonged to an estate which 
an African widow, of a very private' - condition, resigned to 
her son, whilst she reserved for herself a much larger share 
of her property . 00 A freedman, under the reign of Augus¬ 
tus, though his fortune had suffered great losses in the civil 
wars, left behind him three thousand six hundred yoke of 
oxen, two hundred and fifty thousand head of smaller cat¬ 
tle, and what was almost included in the description of cat¬ 
tle, four thousand one hundred and sixteen slaves . 61 

The number of subjects who acknowledged the laws of 
Rome, of citizens, of provincials, and of slaves, cannot now 
be fixed with such a degree of accuracy as the importance 
of the object would deserve. We are informed that, when 
the Emperor Claudius exercised the office of censor, he 
took an account of six millions nine hundred and forty-five 
thousand Roman citizens, who, with the proportion of 
women and children, must have amounted to about twenty 
millions of souls. The multitude of subjects of an inferior 
rank was uncertain and fluctuating. But, after weighing 
with attention every circumstance which could influence 
the balance, it seems probable that there existed, in the 
time of Claudius, about twice as many provincials as there 
were citizens, of either sex, and of every age; and that the 
slaves were at least equal in number to the free inhabitants 
of the Roman world.f The total amount of this imperfect 

59 Tacit. Anna!, xiv. 43. They were all executed for not preventing their 
master’s murder.* 

60 Apuleius in Apolog. p. 548, edit. Delphin. 

61 Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xxxiii. 47. 


* The remarkable speech of Cassius shows the proud yet apprehensive feelings 
of the Homan aristocracy on this subject.—M. 

t According to Robertson, there were twice as many slaves as free citizens.— 
G. Mr. Blair (p. 15) estimates three slaves to one freeman, between the con¬ 
quest of Greece, B. C. 14G, and the reign of Alexander Severus, A. D. 222, 235. 
The proportion was probably larger in Italy than in the provinces.—M. On 
the other hand, Zumpt, in his Dissertation quoted below, asserts it to be a 
“ gross error in Gibbon to reckon the number of slaves equal to that of the free 
population. The luxury and magnificence of the great, (he observes,) at the 
commencement of the empire, must not betaken as the groundwork of calcula¬ 
tions for the whole Roman world. The agricultural laborer, and the artisan, in 
Spain, Gaul, Britain, Syria, and Egypt, maintained himself, as in the present 
day, by his own labor and that of his household, without possessing a single 
slave/’ The latter part of my note was intended to suggest this consideration. 
Yet so completely was slavery rooted in the social system, both in the east and 
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calculation would rise to about one hundred and twenty- 
millions of persons; a degree of population which possibly 
exceeds that of modern Europe , 62 and forms the most nu- 

02 Compute twenty millions in France, twenty-two in Germany, four in Hun¬ 
gary, ten in Italy with its islands, eight in Great Britain and Ireland, eight in 
Spain and Portugal, ten or twelve in the European Russia, six in Poland, six in 
Greece and Turkey, four in Sweden, three in Denmark and Norway, four in the 
Low Countries. The whole would amount to one hundred and live, or one hun¬ 
dred and seven millions. See Voltaire, de l’Histoire Generate.* 


the west, that, in the great diffusion of wealth at this time, every one. I. doubt 
not, who could afford a domestic slave, kept one ; and generally, the number of 
slaves was in proportion to the wealth. I do not believe that the cultivation of 
the soil by slaves was confined to Italy ; the holders of large estates in the prov¬ 
inces would probably, either from choice or necessity, adopt the same mode of 
cultivation. The latifundia, says Pliny, had ruined Italy, and had begun to ruin 
the provinces. Slaves were no doubt employed in agricultural labor to a j;reat 
extent in Sicily, and were the estates of those six enormous landholders who were 
said to have possessed the whole province of Africa, cultivated altogether by 
free coloni ? * Whatever may have been the case in the rural districts, in the 
towns and cities the household duties were almost entirely discharged by slaves, 
and vast numbers belonged to the public establishments. I do not, however, 
differ so far from Zumpt, and from M. Durean de la Malle, as to adopt the 
higher and bolder estimate of Robertson and Mr. Blair, rather than the more 
cautious suggestions of Gibbon. I would reduce rather than increase the pro¬ 
portion of the slave population. The very ingenious and elaborate calculations 
of the French writer, by which he deduces.the .amount of the population from 
the produce and consumption of corn in Italy, appear to me neither precise nor 
satisfactory bases for such complicated political arithmetic. I am least satisfied 
with his views as to the population of the city of Rome ; but this point will be 
more fitly reserved for a note on the thirty-first chapter of Gibbon. The work, 
however, of M. Bureau de la Malle is very curious and full on some of the 
minuter points of Roman statistics.— iM. 1845. 

* The present population of Europe is estimated at 227,700,000. Malte Brun, 
Geogr. Trans, edit. 1832. See details in the different volumes. Another author¬ 
ity, (Alm uiacli de Gotha,) quoted in a recent English publication, gives the fol¬ 
lowing details :— 


France, . 

Germany, (including Hungary, Prussian and Austrian Poland,) 

Italy, .... 

Great Britain and Ireland,. 

Spain and Portugal. 

Russia, including Poland,. 

Cracow,. 

Turkey, (including Paehalic of Dschesair,). 

Greece,. 

Ionian Islands. 

Sweden and Norway,. 

Denmark,. 

Belgium,. 

Holland. 

Switzerland,. 


32,897,521 

56,136,213 

20,548,616 

24,002,947 

13,953,959 

3,144,000 

44,220,600 

128,480 

9,545,300 

637,700 

208,100 

3,914,963 

2,012,998 

3,533,538 

2,444,550 

1,985,000 


Total, 219,374,485 

—M. 

Since the publication of my first annotated edition of Gibbon, the subject of 
the population of the Roman" empire has been investigated by two writers of 
great industry and learning ; Mons. Bureau - de la Malle, in his Economic Pol¬ 
itique des Romains. liv. ii. c. 1 to 8, and M. Zumpt, in a dissertation printed in 
the Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1840. M. Bureau eje la Malle confines 
his inquiry almost entirely to the city of Rome, and Roman Italy. Zumpt ex¬ 
amines at greater length the axiom, which lie. supposes to have been assumed by 
Gibbon as unquestionable, “that Italy and the Roman world was never so pop¬ 
ulous as in the time of the Antoniues.” Though this probably was Gibbon’s 
opinion, lie has not stated it so peremptorily as asserted by M. Zumpt. It had 
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nierous society that has ever been united under tne same 
system of government. 

Domestic peace and union were the natural consequences 
of the moderate and comprehensive policy embraced by tbe 
Romans. If we turn our eyes towards the monarchies of 
Asia, we shall behold despotism in the centre, and weakness 
in the extremities; the collection of the revenue, or the ad- 
ministration of justice, enforced by the presence of an 
army; hostile barbarians established in the heart of the 
country, hereditary satraps usurping the dominion of the 
provinces, and subjects inclined to rebellion, though inca¬ 
pable of freedom. But the obedience of the Roman world 
was uniform, voluntary, and permanent. The vanquished 
nations, blended into one great people, resigned the hope, 
nay, even the wish, of resuming their independence, and 
scarcely considered their own existence as distinct from the 
existence of Rome. The established authority of the em¬ 
perors pervaded without an effort the wide extent of their 
dominions, and was exercised with the same facility on the 
banks of the Thames, or of the Nile, as on those of the 
Tiber. The legions were destined to serve against the pub¬ 
lic enemy, and the civil magistrate seldom required the 
aid of a military force . 03 In this state of general security, 
the leisure, as well as opulence, both of the prince and 
people, were devoted to improve and to adorn the Roman 
empire. 

C3 Joseph, de Bell. Judaico, 1. ii. c. 16. The oration of Agvippa, or rather of 
the historian, is a line picture of the Roman empire. 


before been expressly laid down by Hume, and his statement was controverted 
by Wallace and by Malt lius. Gibbon says (p. 07) that there is no reason to be¬ 
lieve the country (of Italy) less populous in the age of the Antonines, than in that 
of Romulus; and Zumpt acknowledges that we have no satisfactory knowledge 
of the state of Italy at that early age. Zumpt, in my opinion with some reason, 
takes the period just before the lirst Punic war as that in which Roman Italy 
(all south of the Rubicon) was most populous. From that time, the numbers be¬ 
gan to diminish, at lirst from the enormous waste of life out of the free popula¬ 
tion in the foreign; and afterwards in the civil, wars; from the cultivation of the 
soil by slaves ; towards the close of the republic, from the repugnance to mar¬ 
riage,’which resisted alike the dread of legal punishment and the offer of legal 
immunity and privilege ; and from the depravity of manners, which interfered 
with the" procreation, the birth, and tlie rearing of children. The arguments 
and the authorities of Zumpt are equally conclusive as to the decline of popula¬ 
tion in Greece. Still the details, which he himself adduces as to the prosperity 
and populousness of Asia Minor, and the whole of the Roman East, with the 
advancement of the European provinces, especially Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
in civilization, and therefore in populousness, (for I have no confidence in the 
vast numbers sometimes assigned to the barbarous inhabitants of these coun¬ 
tries,) may, I think, fairly compensate for any deduction to be made from Gib¬ 
bon’s general estimate on account of Greece a id Italy. Gibbon himself ac¬ 
knowledges his own estimate to be vague and conjectural ; and 1 may venture 
to recommend the dissertation of Zumpt, as deserving respectful consideration. 
—M. 1845. 
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Among the innumerable monuments of architecture con¬ 
structed by the Romans, how many have escaped the notice 
of history, how few have resisted the ravages of time and 
barbarism! And yet, even the majestic ruins that are still 
scattered over Italy and the provinces would be sufficient 
to prove that those countries were once the seat of a polite 
and powerful empire. Their greatness alone, or their 
beauty, might deserve onr attention ; but they are rendered 
more interesting by two important circumstances, which 
connect the agreeable history of the arts with the more use¬ 
ful history of human manners. Many of those works were 
erected at private expense, and almost all were intended 
for public benefit. 

It is natural to suppose that the greatest number, as well 
as the most considerable,of the Roman edifices were raised 
by the emperors, who possessed so unbounded a command 
both of men and money. Augustus was accustomed to 
boast that he had found his capital of brick, and that he 
had left it of marble . 04 The strict economy of Vespasian 
Avas the source of his magnificence. The Avorks of Trajan 
bear the stamp of his genius. The public monuments with 
Avhich Hadrian adorned every province of the empire Avere 
executed not only by his orders, but under his immediate 
inspection. He Avas himself an artist; and he loA r ed the 
arts, as they conduced to the glory of the monarch. They 
Avere encouraged by the Antonines, as they contributed to 
the happiness of the people. But if the emperors Avere the 
first, they Avere not the only architects of their dominions. 
Their example Avas universally imitated by their principal 
subjects, Avho Avere not afraid of declaring to the Avorld that 
they had spirit to conceive, and Avealth to accomplish, the 
noblest undertakings. Scarcely had the proud structure of 
the Coliseum been dedicated at Rome, before the edifices, 
of a smaller scale indeed, but of the same design and ma¬ 
terials, Avere erected for the use, and at the expense, of the 
cities of Capua and Verona . 05 The inscription of the stu¬ 
pendous bridge of Alcantara attests that it Avas thrown over 
the Tagus by tile contribution of a few Lusitanian com¬ 
munities. When Pliny Avas intrusted Avith the government 

04 Suetoii. in August, c. 28. Augustus built in Home the temple and forum of 
Mars the Avenger; the temple of Jupiter r J onans in the Capitol ; that of Apollo 
Palatine, with public libraries; the portico and basilica of C ains and Lucius; 
the porticos ox Livia and Octavia; and the tluatre of Marcellus. The example 
of the sovereign was imitated by his ministers and generals ; and his Uiend 
Agrippa left behind him the immortal monument of the Pantheon. 

65 See Malfei, Verona Illustrata, 1. iv. p. G8. 
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of Bithynia and Pontus, provinces by no means the richest 
or most considerable of the empire, he found the cities with¬ 
in his jurisdiction striving with each other in every useful 
and ornamental work, that might deserve the curiosity of 
strangers, or the gratitude of their citizens. It Avas the 
duty of the proconsul to supply their deficiencies, to direct 
their taste, and sometimes to moderate their emulation. 00 
The opulent senators of Rome and the provinces esteemed 
it an honor, and almost an obligation, to adorn the splendor 
of their age and country; and the influence of fashion very 
frequently supplied the Avant of taste or generosity. Among 
a croAvd of these private benefactors, avc may select Herodes 
Atticus, an Athenian citizen, Avho lived in the age of the 
Antonines. Whatever might be the motive of his conduct, 
his magnificence Avould have been Avorthy of the greatest 
kings. 

The family of Herod, at least after it had been favored 
by fortune, Avas lineally descended from Cimon and Miltia- 
des, Theseus and Cecrops, HCacus and Jupiter. But the pos¬ 
terity of so many gods and heroes Avas fallen into the most 
abject state. Ilis grandfather had suffered by the hands of 
justice, and Julius Atticus, his father, must have ended his 
life in poverty and contempt, had he not discovered an im¬ 
mense treasure buried under an old house, the last remains 
of his patrimony. According to the rigor of the law, the 
emperor might have asserted his claim, and the prudent At¬ 
ticus prevented, by a frank confession, the officiousness of 
informers. But the equitable Nerva, Avho then filled the 
throne, refused to accept any part, of it, and commanded 
him to use, without scruple, the present of fortune. The 
cautious Athenian still insisted, that the treasure Avas too 
considerable for a subject, and that he knew not Ijoav to use it. 
Abuse it then , replied the monarch, Avith a good-natured 
peevishness ; for it is your own. 07 Many will be of opinion, 
that Atticus literally obeyed the emperor’s last instructions; 
since he expended the greatest part of his fortune, Avhicli 
Avas increased by an advantageous marriage, in the service 
of the public. He had obtained for his son Herod the pre- 

06 See the xth book of Pliny's Epistles, He mentions the following works 
carried on at the expense of the cities. At Niconwdia, a new forum, an aque¬ 
duct, and a canal, left unfinished by a king ; at Nice, a gymnasium, and a thea¬ 
tre, which had already cost near ninety thousand pounds ; baths at Prusa and 
Claudiopolis, and an aqueduct of sixteen miles in length for the ine of Sinope. 

Hadrian afterwards made a very equitable regulation, which divided all 
treasure-trove between the right of property and that of discovery. Hist 
August, p, 9, 
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fecture of the free cities of Asia; and the young magistrate, 
observing that the town of Troas was indifferently supplied 
with water, obtained from the munificence of Hadrian 
three hundred myriads of drachms (about a hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds), for the construction of a new aqueduct. But 
in the execution of the work the charge amounted to more 
than double the estimate, and the officers of the revenue be¬ 
gan to murmur, till the generous Atticus silenced their com¬ 
plaints by requesting that he might be permitted to take 
upon himself tlie whole additional expense. 68 

The ablest preceptors of Greece and Asia had been in¬ 
vited by liberal rewards to direct the education of young 
Herod. Their pupil soon became a celebrated orator, ac¬ 
cording to the useless rhetoric of that age, which, confining 
itself to the schools, disdained to visit either the Forum or 
the Senate. He was honored with the consulship at Rome: 
but the greatest part of his life Avas spent in a philosophic 
retirement at Athens, and his adjacent villas; perpetually 
surrounded by sophists, avIio acknowledged, without reluc¬ 
tance, the superiority of a rich and generous rival . 09 The 
monuments of his genius have perished ; some considerable 
ruins still preserve the fame of his taste and munificence: 
modern travellers have measured the remains of the stadium 
Avhieh he constructed at Athens. It was six hundred feet 
in length, built entirely of Avhite marble, capable of admit¬ 
ting the whole body of the people, and finished in four years, 
Avhilst Herod was president of the Athenian games. To the 
memory of his wife Regilla he dedicated a theatre, scarcely 
to be paralleled in the empire : no Avood except cedar, A r ery 
curiously carved, Avas employed in any part of the building. 
The Odeum,* designed by Pericles for musical performances, 
and the rehearsal of new tragedies, had been a trophy of the 
victory of the arts over barbaric greatness; as the timbers 
employed in the construction consisted chiefly of the masts 
of the Persian vessels. Notwithstanding the repairs be- 
stoAved on that ancient edifice by a king of Cappadocia, it 
Avas again fallen to decay. Herod restored its ancient beauty 

68 Philostrat. in Yit. Sophist. 1. ii. p. 548. 

69 Aulus Gellius, in Noct. Attic, i. 2, ix. 2, xviii. 10, xix. 12. Philostrat. p. 564. 


* The Odeum served for the rehearsal of new comedies as well as tragedies ; 
they were read or repeated, before representation, without music or decorations, 
&c. No piece could be represented in the theatre if it had not been previously 
approved by iudges for this purpose. The king of Cappadocia who restored tlie 
Odeum, which had been burnt by Sylla, was Araobarzanes. See Martini, Dis¬ 
sertation on the Odeons of the Ancients. Leipsic, 17GT, p. 10-91.—W- 
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and magnificence. Nor was the liberality of that illustrious 
citizen confined to the walls of Athens. The most splendid 
ornaments bestowed on the temple of Neptune in the Isth¬ 
mus, a theatre at Corinth, a stadium at Delphi, a bath at 
Thermopylae, and an aqueduct at Canusium in Italy were in¬ 
sufficient to exhaust his treasures. The people of Epirus, 
Thessaly, Eubcea, Bceotia, and Peloponnesus, experienced 
his favors ; and many inscriptions of the cities of Greece 
and Asia gratefully style Herodes Atticus their patron and 
benefactor. 70 

In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, the modest 
simplicity of private bouses announced the equal condition 
of freedom ; whilst the sovereignty of the people was rep¬ 
resented in the majestic edifices designed to the public 
use; 71 nor was this republican spirit totally extinguished by 
the introduction of wealth and monarchy. It was in works 
of national honor and benefit that the most virtuous of the 
emperors affected to display their magnificence. The gold¬ 
en palace of Nero excited a just indignation, but the vast 
extent of ground which had been usurped by his selfish lux¬ 
ury was more nobly filled under the succeeding reigns by 
the Coliseum, the baths of Titus, the Claudian portico, and 
the temples dedicated to the goddess of Peace, and to the 
genius of Rome. 72 These monuments of architecture, the 
property of the Roman people, were adorned with the most 
beautiful productions of Grecian painting and sculpture; 
and in the temple of Peace a very curious library was open 
to the curiosity of the learned.* At a small distance from 
thence was situated the Forum of Trajan. It was sur¬ 
rounded by a lofty portico in the form of a quadrangle, into 
which four triumphal arches opened a noble and spacious 
entrance : in the centre arose a column of marble, whose 

70 See Pliilostrat. 1. ii. p. 548, 5G0. Pausanias, 1. i. and vii. 10. The life of 
Herodes, in the xxxth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions. 

71 It is particularly remarked of Athens by Dicjearclins, de Stat. Grsecire, p. 
8, inter Geograplios Minores, edit. Hudson. 

72 Donatus de Roina Vetere, 1. iii. c. 4, 5, 6. Nardini Roma Antica. 1. iii. 11, 
12, 13, and a MS. description of ancient Rome, by Bernardus Oricellarius, or 
Rucellai, of which I obtained a copy from the library of the Canon Ricardi at 
Florence. Two celebrated pictures of Timanthes and of Protogenes are men¬ 
tioned by Pliny, as in the Temple of Peace ; and the Laocoon was found in the 
baths of Titus." 


* The Emperor Vespasian, who had caused the Temple of Peace to be built, 
transported lo it the greatest part of the pictures, statues, and other works of art 
which had escaped the civil tumults. It was there that every day the artists and 
the learned of Rome assembled : and it is on the site of this temple^ that a mul¬ 
titude of antiques have been dug up. See notes of Reimar on Dion Cassius, 
lxvi. c. 15, p. 1083—W. 
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height, of one hundred and ten feet, denoted the elevation 
of the hill that had been cut away. This column, which 
still subsists in its ancient beauty, exhibited an exact repre¬ 
sentation of the Dacian victories of its founder. The vet¬ 
eran soldier contemplated the story of his own campaigns, 
and by an easy illusion of national vanity, the peaceful cit¬ 
izen associated himself to the honors of the triumph. All 
the other quarters of the capital, and all the provinces of 
the empire, were embellished by the same liberal spirit of 
public magnificence, and were filled with amphitheatres, 
theatres, temples, porticos, triumphal arches, baths and 
aqueducts, all variously conducive to the health, the devo¬ 
tion, and the pleasures of the meanest citizen. The last 
mentioned of those edifices deserve our peculiar attention. 
The boldness of the enterprise, the solidity of the execution, 
and the uses to which they were subservient, rank the aque¬ 
ducts among the noblest monuments of Roman genius and 
power. The aqueducts of the capital claim a just preemi¬ 
nence; but the curious traveller, who, without the light of 
history, should examine those of Spoleto, of Metz, or of 
Segovia, would very naturally conclude that those provincial 
towms had formerly been the residence of some potent mon¬ 
arch. The solitudes of Asia and Africa were once covered 
with flourishing cities, whose populousness, and even whose 
existence, was derived from such artificial supplies of a per¬ 
ennial stream of fresh water. 73 

We have computed the inhabitants, and contemplated 
the public works, of the Roman empire. The observation 
of the number and greatness of its cities will serve to con¬ 
firm the former, and to multiply the latter. It may not be 
unpleasing to collect a few scattered instances relative to 
that subject, without forgetting, however, that from the van¬ 
ity of nations and the poverty of language, the vague ap¬ 
pellation of city has been indifferently bestowed on Rome 
and upon Laurentum. 

I. Ancient Italy is said to have contained eleven hundred 
and ninety-seven cities; and for whatsoever aera of an¬ 
tiquity the expression might be intended, 74 there is not 
any reason to believe the country less populous in the 
age of the Antonines, than in that of Romulus. The petty 
states of Latinm were contained within the metropolis 

73 Montfaucon 1’Antiquity Expliqu^e, tom. iv. p. 2,1. i. c. 9.. Fabretti has com¬ 
posed a very learned treatise on the aqueducts of Koine. 

74 iElian. Hist. Var. lib. ix. c* 1G. He lived in the time of Alexander Severus. 
See Fabricius, Biblioth. Grseca, 1. iv. c. 21. 
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of the empire, by whose superior influence they had been 
attracted.* Those parts of Italy which have so long 
languished under the lazy tyranny of priests and viceroys 
had been afflicted only by the more tolerable calami¬ 
ties of war; and the first symptoms of decay, which 
they experienced, were amply compensated by the rapid 
improvements of the Cisalpine Gaul. The splendor of Ve¬ 
rona may be traced in its remains: yet Verona was less 
celebrated than Aquileia or Padua, Milan or Ravenna. II. 
The spirit of improvement had passed the Alps, and been 
felt even in the woods of Britain, which were gradually 
cleared away to open a free space for convenient and ele¬ 
gant habitations. York was the seat of government; Lon¬ 
don was already enriched by commerce; and Bath was cel¬ 
ebrated for the salutary effects of its medicinal waters. 
Gaul could boast of her twelve hundred cities ; 75 and though, 
in the northern parts, many of them, without excepting 
Paris itself, were little more than the rude and imperfect 
townships of a rising people, the southern provinces imi¬ 
tated the wealth and elegance of Italy . 76 Many were the 
cities of Gaul, Marseilles, Arles, Nismes, Karbonne, Thou- 
louse, Bourdeaux, Autun, Vienna, Lyons, Langres, and 
Treves, whose ancient condition might sustain an equal, and 
perhaps advantageous comparison with their present state. 
With regard to Spain, that country flourished as a province, 
and has declined as a kingdom. Exhausted by the abuse of 
her strength, by America, and by superstition, her pride 
might possibly be confounded, if we required such a list of 
three hundred and sixty cities, as Pliny has exhibited under 
the reign of Vespasian . 77 III. Three hundred African 

75 Joseph, tie Bell. Jud. ii. 16. The number, however, is mentioned, and 
should be received with a degree of latitude.! 

™ Plin. Hist, Natur, iii. 5. 

77 Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 3, 4, iv. 35. The list seems authentic and accurate : 
the division of the provinces, and the different condition of the cities, are 
minutely distinguished. 


* This may in some degree account for the difficulty started by Livy, as to the 
incredibly numerous armies raised by the small states around Rome, where, in 
his time, a scanty stock of free soldiers among a larger population of Roman 
slaves broke the solitude. Vix seminarioexiguo militum relielo,servitia Romana 
ab solitudine vindicant, Liv. vi. vii. Compare Appian Bel. Civ. i. 7.—M. subst. 
for G. 

f Without doubt no reliance can be placed on this passage of Josephus. The 
historian makes Agrippa give advice to the Jews, as to the power of the Romans ; 
and the speech is full of declamation which can furnish no conclusions to his¬ 
tory. While enumerating the nations subject to the Romans, he speaks of the 
Gauls as submitting to 1200 soldiers, (which is false, as there were eight legions 
In Gaul, Tac. iv. 5,) while there are nearly twelve hundred cities.—G. Josephus 
(infra) places these eight legions on the Rhine, as Tacitus does.— M. 
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cities had once acknowledged the authority of Carthage, 78 
nor is it likely that their numbers diminished under the ad¬ 
ministration of the emperors: Carthage itself rose with 
new splendor from its ashes ; and that capital, as well as 
Capua and Corinth, soon recovered all the advantages 
which can be separated from independent sovereignty. IV. 
The provinces of the East present the contrast of Roman 
magnificence with Turkish barbarism. The ruins of anti¬ 
quity scattered over uncultivated fields, and ascribed, by ig¬ 
norance, to the power of magic, scarcely afford a shelter to 
the oppressed peasant or wandering Arab. Under the 
reign of the Csesars, the proper Asia alone contained five 
hundred populous cities, 79 enriched with all the gifts of 
nature, and adorned with.all the refinements of art. Eleven 
cities of Asia had once disputed the honor of dedicating a 
temple to Tiberius, and their respective merits were exam¬ 
ined by the senate. 80 Four of them were immediately re¬ 
jected as unequal to the burden ; and among these was 
Laodicea, whose splendor is still displayed in its ruins. 81 
Laodicea collected a very considerable revenue from its 
flocks of sheep, celebrated for the fineness of their wool, 
and had received, a little before the contest, a legacy of 
above four hundred thousand pounds, by the testament of a 
generous citizen. 82 If such was the poverty of Laodicea, 
what must have been the wealth of those cities, whose claim 
appeared preferable, and particularly of Pergamus, of 
Smyrna, and of Ephesus, who so long disputed with each 
other the titular primacy of Asia? 83 The capitals of Syria 
and Egypt held a still superior rank in the empire; Antioch 
and Alexandria looked clown with disdain on a crowd of 
dependent cities, 81 and yielded, with reluctance, to the 
majesty of Rome itself. 

78 Strabon. Geograpli. 1. xvii. p. 1189. 

70 Joseph, de Bell. Jud. ii. 16. Philostrat in Yit. Sophist. I. ii. p. 548, edit. 
Olear. 

b > Tacit. Annal. iv. 55. I have taken some pains in consulting and comparing 
modern travellers, with regard to the fate of those eleven cities of Asia. Seven 
or eight are totally destroyed ; Ilyprepe, Tralles, Laodicea, Ilium, Halicarnassus, 
Miletus, Ephesus, and we may add Sardes. Of the remaining three, Pergamus 
is a straggling village of two or three thousand inhabitants ; Magnesia, under 
the name of Guzelhissar, a town of some consequence ; and Smyrna, a great 
city, peopled by a hundred thousand souls. But even at Smyrna, while the 
Franks have maintained commerce, the Turks have ruined the arts, 

81 See a very exact and pleasing description of the ruins of Laodicea, in 
Chandler’s Travels through Asia Minor, p. 225, &c. 

82 Strabo, 1, xii. p. 8GG. He had studied at Tralles. 

83 See a Dissertation of M. de Boze, M6m. dc l’Academie, tom. xviii. Aris¬ 
tides pronounced an oration, which is still extant, to recommend concord to the 
rival cities. 

84 The inhabitants of Egypt, exclusive of Alexandria, amounted to seven mil- 
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All these cities were connected with each other, and with 
the capital, by the public highways, which, issuing from the 
Forum of Rome, traversed Italy, pervaded the provinces, 
and were terminated only by the frontiers of the empire. 
If we carefully trace the distance from the wall of Antoninus 
to Rome, and from thence to Jerusalem, it will be found 
that the great chain of communication, from the north-west 
to the south-east point of the empire, was drawn out to the 
length of four thousand and eighty Roman miles. 85 The 
public roads were accurately divided by mile-stones, and ran 
in a direct line from one city to another, with very little 
respect for the obstacles either of nature or private property. 
Mountains were perforated, and bold arches thrown over 
the broadest and most rapid streams. 86 The middle part of 
the road was raised into a terrace which commanded the 
adjacent country, consisted of several strata of sand, gravel, 
and cement, and was paved with large stones, or, in some 
places near the capital, with granite. 87 Such was the solid 
construction of the Roman highways, whose firmness has 
not entirely yielded to the effort of fifteen centuries. They 
united the subjects of the most distant provinces by an easy 
and familiar intercourse ; but their primary object had been 
to facilitate the marches of the legions ; nor was any country 
considered as completely subdued, till it had been rendered, 
in all its parts, pervious to the arms and authority of the 
conqueror. The advantage of receiving the earliest intelli¬ 
gence, and of conveying their orders with celerity, induced 
the emperors to establish, throughout their extensive domin¬ 
ions, the regular institution of j/osts. 88 Houses were every¬ 
where erected at the distance only of five or six miles ; each 
of them was constantly provided with forty horses, and by 
the help of these relays, it was easy to travel a hundred 

lions and a half (Joseph, de Bell. Jud. ii. 16). Under the military govern¬ 
ment of tlie Mamelukes, Syria was supposed to contain sixty thousand villages, 
(Histoire de Timur Bee, 1. v. c. 20.) 

85 The following Itinerary may serve to convey some idea of the direction of 
the road, and of the distance between the principal towns. I. From the wall of 
Antoninus to York, 222 Roman miles. II. London, 227. III. RhutupheO' Sand¬ 
wich, 67. IV. The navigation to Boulogne, 45. V. ltlieims, 174, VI. Lyons,330. 
VII, Milan, 324. VIII. Rome, 426. IX. Brundusium, 360. X. The navigation 
to Dyriacliium, 40. XI. Byzantium, 711. XII. Aneyra, 283. XIII. Tarsus. 301. 
XIV. Antioch, 141. XV. Tyre, 252. XVI. Jerusalem, 168. In all 4080 Roman, 
or 3740 English miles. See the Itineraries published by Wesseliug, his annota¬ 
tions ; Gale and Stukeley for Britain, and M. d’Anville for Gaul and Italy. 

86 Montfaucon, l’Antiquite Expliquee (tom. 4, p. 2, 1. i. c. 5) has described the 
bridges of Narni, Alcantara, Nismes. &c. 

87 Bergier, Histoire des grands Chemins de l’Empire Romain. 1. ii. s. 1-28. 

83 Procopius in Hist. Arcana, c. 30. Bergier, Hist, des grands Chemins, 1. iv. 
Codex Theodosian. 1. viii. tit. v. vol, ii. p. 506-563, with Goilefroy’s learned corn* 
mentary. 
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miles in a day along the Roman roads. 89 * The nse of the 
posts was allowed to those who claimed it by an Imperial 
mandate; but though originally intended for the public ser¬ 
vice, it was sometimes indulged to the business or con- 
veniency of private citizens. 90 Nor was the communication 
of the Roman empire less free and open by sea than it was 
by land. The provinces surrounded and enclosed the Med¬ 
iterranean : and Italy, in the shape of an immense promon¬ 
tory, advanced into the midst of that great lake. The coasts 
of Italy are, in general, destitute of safe harbors; but human 
industry had corrected the deficiencies of nature; and the 
artificial port of Ostia, in particular, situate at the mouth of 
the Tiber, and formed by the emperor Claudius, was a use¬ 
ful monument of Roman greatness. 91 From this port, which 
was only sixteen miles from the capital, a favorable breeze 
frequently carried vessels in seven days to the columns of 
Hercules, and in nine or ten, to Alexandria in Egypt. 92 

Whatever evils either reason or declamation have im¬ 
puted to extensive empire, the power of Rome was attended 
with some beneficial consequences to mankind ; and the 
same freedom cf intercourse which extended the vices, dif¬ 
fused likewise the improvements, of social life. In the more 
remote ages of antiquity, the world was unequally divided. 
The East was in the immemorial possession of arts and lux¬ 
ury; whilst the West was inhabited by rude and warlike 
barbarians, who either disdained agriculture, or to whom it 
was totally unknown. Under the protection of an estab¬ 
lished government, the productions of happier climates, and 

89 In the time of Theodosius, Cassarius, a magistrate of high rank, went post 
from Antioch to Constantinople. He began liis journey at night, was in Cappa¬ 
docia (165 miles from Antioeli) the ensuing evening, and arri\ ed at Constantino¬ 
ple the sixth day about noon. The whole distance was 725 Roman, or 665English 
miles. See Libanius, Orat. xxii., and the Itiueraria, p. 572-581.1 

lJ) Pliny, I hough a favorite and a minister, made an apology for granting post- 
horses to his wife on the most urgent business. Epist. x. 121, 122. 

91 Bergier, Hist des grands Chemins. 1. iv. c. 49. 

92 Plin. Hist. Natur. xix. i. [In Prooem.] t 


* Posts for the conveyance of intelligence were established by Augustus. Suet. 
Aug. 49. The couriers travelled with amazing speed. Blair on Roman Slavery, 
note, p. 261. It is probal.le that the posts, from the time of Augustus, were con- 
lined to the public service, and supplied by impressment. Nerva, as it appears 
from a coin of his reign, made an important change ; “ he established posts upon 
all the public roads of Italy, and made the service chargeable upon his own ex¬ 
chequer. * * Hadrian, perceiving the advantage of this improvement, ex¬ 
tended it to all the provinces of the empire.’* Cardwell on Coins, p. 220.—M. 

t A courier is mentioned in Walpole’s Travels, ii. 335, who was to travel from 
Aleppo to Constantinople, more than 700 miles, in eight days, an unusually short 
journey.—M. 

t Pliny says Puteoli, which seems to have been the usual landing-place from 
the East. See the voyages of St. Paul, Acts, xxviii. 13, and of Josephus, Yita, c. 
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the industry of more civilized nations, were gradually intro¬ 
duced into the western countries of Europe ; and the natives 
were encouraged, by an open and profitable commerce, to 
multiply the former, as well as to improve the latter. It 
would be almost impossible to enumerate all the articles, 
either of the animal or the vegetable reign, which were sue- 
cessively imported into Europe from Asia and Egypt: 03 but 
it will not be unworthy of the dignity, and much less of the 
utility, of an historical work, slightly to touch on a few of 
the principal heads. 1. Almost all the flowers, the herbs, 
and the fruits, that grow in our European gardens, are of 
foreign extraction, which, in many cases, is betrayed even 
by their names: the apple was a native of Italy, and when 
the Romans had tasted the richer flavor of the apricot, the 
peach, the pomegranate, the citron, and the orange, they 
contented themselves with applying to all these new fruits 
the common denomination of apple, discriminating them 
from each other by the additional epithet of their country. 
2. In the time of Homer, the vine grew wild in the island of 
Sicily, and most probably in the adjacent continent; but it 
was not improved by the skill, nor did it afford a liquor 
grateful to the taste, of the savage inhabitants. 94 A thou¬ 
sand years afterwards, Italy could boast that, of the four¬ 
score most generous and celebrated wines, more than two- 
thirds were produced from her soil. 95 The blessing was 
soon communicated to the Narbonnese province of Gaul; 
but so intense was the cold to the north of the Cevennes, that, 
in the time of Strabo, it was thought impossible to ripen the 
grapes in those parts of Gaul. 98 This difficulty, however, 
was gradually vanquished; and there is some reason to be¬ 
lieve that the vineyards of Burgundy are as old as the age 

93 It is not improbable that the Greeks and Phoenicians introduced some new 
arts and productions into the neighborhood of Marseilles and Gades. 

w See Homer, Odyss. L ix. v. 358. 

®5Plin. Hist. Natnr. 1. xiv. 

96 Strab. Geograph. 1. iv. p. 269. The intense cold of a Gallic winter was al¬ 
most proverbial among the ancients.* 


* Strabo only says that the grape does notripen, yj a/tureAo? ov paS tax? reAcos 
$op € \. Attempts lmd been made in the time of Augustus to naturalize the vine 
in the north of Gaul ; but the cold was too great. Diod. Sic. edit. Pliodom. p. 
301.—\V. Diodorus (lib. v. 26) gives a curious picture of the Italian traders bar¬ 
tering, with the savages of Gaul, a cask of wine for a slave.—INI. 

It appears from the newly discovered treatise of Cicero de Itepublica, that 
there was a law of the republic prohibiting the culture of the vine and olive be¬ 
yond the Alps, in order to keep up the value of those in Italy. Nos justissimi 
homines, qui transalpinas gentes oleam et vitem serere non sinimus, quo pluris 
sint nostra oliveta nostrseque vinese. Lil>. iii. 9. The restrictive law of Pomitian 
was veiled under the decent pretext of encouraging the cultivation of grain. 
Suet. Dorn. vii. It was repealed by Probus, Vopis. Probus, IS.—M. 
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of the Antonines. 97 3. The olive, in the western world, fol¬ 
lowed the progress of peace, of which it was considered as 
the symbol. Two centuries after the foundation of Rome, 
both Italy and Africa were strangers to that useful plant: 
it was naturalized in those countries ; and at length carried 
into the heart of Spain and Gaul. The timid errors of the 
ancients, that it required a certain degree of heat, and could 
only flourish in the neighborhood of the sea, were insensibly 
exploded by industry and experience. 98 4. The cultivation 
of flax was transported from Egypt to Gaul, and enriched 
the whole country, however it might impoverish the particu¬ 
lar lands on which it was sown. 99 5. The use of artificial 
grasses became familiar to the farmers both of Italy and the 
provinces, particularly the Lucerne, which derived its name 
and origin from Media. 100 The assured supply of wholesome 
and plentiful food for the cattle during winter multiplied 
the number of the flocks and herds, which in their turn con¬ 
tributed to the fertility of the soil. To all these improve¬ 
ments may be added an assiduous attention to mines and 
fisheries, which, by employing a multitude of laborious 
hands, serve to increase the’ pleasures of the rich and the 
subsistence of the poor. The elegant treatise of Columella 
describes the advanced state of the Spanish husbandry 
under the reign of Tiberius; and it may be observed, that 
those famines, which so frequently afflicted the infant repub¬ 
lic, were seldom or never experienced by the extensive em¬ 
pire of Rome. The accidental scarcity, in any single prov¬ 
ince, was immediately relieved by the plenty of its more 
fortunate neighbors. 

Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures; since 
the productions of nature are the materials of art. Under 
the Roman empire, the labor of an industrious and ingenious 
people was variously, but incessantly, employed in the service 

97 In tlie beginning of the fourth century, the orator Eumenius (Panegyr. Ve¬ 
ter. viii. G, edit. Delpliin.) speaks of the vines in the territory of Autun, which 
were decayed through age, and the first plantation of which was totally unknown. 
The Pagus Arebrignus is supposed by M. d’Anville to be the district of Beaune, 
celebrated, even at present, for one of the first growths of Burgundy.* 

96 Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xv. 

"Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xix. 

100 See the agreeable Essays on Agriculture by Mr. Harte, in which he has 
collected all that the ancients and moderns have said of Lucerne. 


* This is proved by a passage of Plinv, the Elder, where he speaks of a certain 
kind of grape (vitis picata, vinuni picatum) which grows naturally in the district 
of Vienne, and had recently been transplanted into the country of the Arverni 
(Auvergne.*, of the Helvii (the Vivarais), the Sequaui (Burgundy and Franche 
Compte). Pliny wrote A. D. 77. Hist. Nat. xiv. 1—W. 
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of the rich. In their dress, their table, their houses, and their 
furniture, the favorites of fortune united every refinement of 
conveniency, of elegance, and of splendor, whatever could 
soothe their pride or gratify their sensuality. Such refine¬ 
ments, under the odious name of luxury, have been severely 
arraigned by the moralists of every age ; and it might perhaps 
be more conducive to the virtue, as well as happiness, of man¬ 
kind, if all possessed the necessaries, and none the super¬ 
fluities, of life. But in the present imperfect condition of 
society, luxury, though it may proceed from vice or folly, 
seems to be the only means that can correct the unequal dis¬ 
tribution of property. The diligent mechanic, and the skilful 
artist, who have obtained no share in the division of the earth, 
receive a voluntary tax from the possessors of land ; and the 
latter are prompted, by a sense of interest, to improve those 
estates, with whose produce they may purchase additional 
pleasures. This operation, the particular effects of which are 
felt in every society, acted with much more diffusive energy 
in the Roman world. The provinces would soon have been 
exhausted of their wealth, if the manufactures and commerce 
of luxury had not insensibly restored to the industrious sub¬ 
jects the sums which were exacted from them by the arms 
and authority of Rome. As long as the circulation was con¬ 
fined within the bonds of the empire, it impressed the po¬ 
litical machine with a new degree of activity, and its con¬ 
sequences, sometimes beneficial, could never become per¬ 
nicious. 

But it is no easy task to confine luxury within the limits 
of an empire. The most remote countries of the ancient 
world were ransacked to supply the pomp and delicacy 
of Rome. The forests of Scythia afforded some valuable 
fill’s. Amber was brought over land from the shores of the 
Baltic to the Danube ; and the barbarians were astonished at 
the price which they received in exchange for so useless a 
commodity. 101 There was a considerable demand for Baby¬ 
lonian carpets, and other manufactures of the East; but the 
most important and unpopular branch of foreign trade was 
carried on with Arabia and India. Every year, about the time 
of the summer solstice, a fleet of a hundred and twenty ves¬ 
sels sailed from Myos-hormos, a port of Egypt, on the Red 
Sea. By the periodical assistance of the monsoons, they 

101 Tacit. Germania, c. 45. Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 13. The latter observed, 
with some humor, that even fashion had not yet found out the use of amber. 
Nero sent a Roman knight to purchase great quantities on the spot where it was 
produced, the coast of modern Prussia. 
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traversed the ocean in about forty days. The coast of Mala¬ 
bar, or the island of Ceylon, 102 was the usual term of their 
navigation, and it was in those markets that the merchants 
from the more remote countries of Asia expected their ar¬ 
rival. The return of the fleet of Egypt was fixed to the 
months of December or January; and as soon as their rich 
cargo had been transported on the backs of camels, from the 
Red Sea to the Nile, and had descended that river as far as 
Alexandria, it was poured, without delay, into the capital of 
the empire. 103 The objects of oriental traffic were splendid 
and trifling; silk, a pound of which was esteemed not in¬ 
ferior in value to a pound of gold ; 104 precious stones, 
among which the pearl claimed the first rank after the 
diamond; 105 and a variety of aromatics that were consumed 
in 1 ‘eligious worship and the pomp of funerals. The labor 
and risk of the voyage were rewarded with almost incredible 
profit; but the profit was made upon Roman subjects, and 
a few individuals were enriched at the expense of the public. 
As the natives of Arabia and India were contented with the 
productions and manufactures of their own country, silver, 
on the side of the Romans, was the principal, if not the only* 
instrument of commerce. It was a complaint worthy of the 
gravity of the senate, that, in the purchase of female orna¬ 
ments, the wealth of the state was irrecoverably given away 
to foreign and hostile nations. 106 The annual loss is com¬ 
puted, by a writer of an inquisitive but censorious temper, at 


Called Taprobana by the Romans, and Serindib by the Arabs. It was dis¬ 
covered under the reign of Claudius, and gradually became the principal mart 
of the East. 

ioj piin. Hist. Natur. 1. vi. Strabo, 1. xvii. 

Hist. August, p. 224. A silk garment was considered as ail ornament to a 
woman, but as a disgrace to a man. 

105 The two great pearl lisheries were the same as at present, Ormuz and Cape 
Comorin. As well as we can compare ancient with modern geography, Rome was 
supplied with diamonds from the mine of Jumelpur, in Bengal, which is de¬ 
scribed in the Voyages de Tavernier, tom. ii. p. 281. 

100 Tacit. Annal. lii. 53. In a speech of Tiberius, 


* Certainly not the only one. The Indians were not so contented with regard 
to foreign productions. Arrian has a long list of European wares, which they 
received in exchange for their own ; Italian and other wines, brass, tin, lead, 
coral, chrysolith, storax, glass, dresses of one or many colors, zones, &c. See 
Peiiplus Maris Erytlinei in Hudson, Geogr. Min. i. p. 27.—W. The German 
translator observes that Gibbon has confined the use of aromatics to religious 
worship and funerals. Ilis error seems the omission of other spices, of which the 
Romans must have consumed great quantities in their cookery. Wenck, how¬ 
ever, admits that silver was the chief article of exchange.—M. 

In 1787, a peasant (near Nellore in the Carnatic) struck, in digging, on the re¬ 
mains of a Hindu temple; he found, also, a pot which contained Roman coins 
and medals of the second century, mostly Trajans, Adrians, and Faustinas, all of 
gold, many of them fresh and b?autiful, others defaced or perforated, as if they 
had been worn as ornaments. (Asiatic Researches, ii. 19,)—M. 
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upwards of eight hundred thousand pounds sterling. 107 Such 
was the style of discontent, brooding over the dark prospect 
of approaclung poverty. And yet, if we compare the pro¬ 
portion between gold and silver, as it stood in the time of 
Pliny, and as it was fixed in the reign of Constantine, we 
shall discover within that period a very considerable in¬ 
crease. 108 There is not the least reason to suppose that gold 
was become more scarce ; it is therefore evident that silver 
was grown more common ; that whatever might be the 
amount of the Indian and Arabian exports, they were far 
from exhausting the wealth of the Roman world; and that 
the produce of the mines abundantly supplied the demands 
of commerce. 

Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind to exalt the 
past, and to depreciate the present, the tranquil and pros¬ 
perous state of the empire was warmly felt, and honestly 
confessed, by the provincials as well as Romans. “ They 
acknowledged that the true principles of social life, laws, 
agriculture, and science, which had been first invented by the 
•wisdom of Athens, ware now firmly established by the power 
of Rome, under whose auspicious influence the fiercest bar¬ 
barians Avere united by an equal government and common 
language. They affirm, that with the improvement of arts, 
the human species was visibly multiplied. They celebrate 
the increasing splendor of the cities, the beautiful face of the 
country, cultivated and adorned like an immense garden ; 
and the long festival of peace which was enjoyed by so many 
nations, forgetful of their ancient animosities, and delivered 
from the apprehension of future danger.” 109 Whatever sus¬ 
picions may be suggested by the air of rhetoric and declama¬ 
tion, which seems to prevail in these passages, the substance 
of them is perfectly agreeable to historic truth. 

It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contemporaries 
should discover in the public felicity the latent causes of 
decay and corruption. This long peace, and the uniform 
government of the Romans, introduced a slow and secret 
poison into the vitals of the empire. The minds of men 
were gradually reduced to the same level, the fire of genius 
was extinguished, and even the military spirit evaporated. 
The natives of Europe were brave and robust. Spain, Gaul, 

107 Plin. Hist. Natur. xii. 18. In another place he computes half that sum; 
Quingenties H. S. for India exclusive of Arabia. 

The proportion, which was 1 to 10, and 12.J, rose to 14g, the legal regula¬ 
tion of Constantine. See Arbuthnot’s Tables of Ancient Coins, c. 5. 

109 Among many other passages, see Pliny (Hist. Natur. iii. 5), Aristides (de 
Urbe Kotna) and Xertullian (de Aniina, c. 30). 
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Britain, and Illyricum supplied the legions with excellent 
soldiers, and constituted the real strength of the monarchy. 
Their personal valor remained, but they no longer possessed 
that public courage which is nourished by the love of inde¬ 
pendence, the sense of national honor, the presence of dan¬ 
ger, and the habit of command. They received laws and 
governors from the will of their sovereign, and trusted for 
their defence to a mercenary army. The posterity of their 
boldest leaders was contented with the rank of citizens and 
subjects. The most aspiring spirits resorted to the court 
or standard of the emperors; and the deserted provinces, 
deprived of political strength or union, insensibly sunk into 
the languid indifference of private life. 

The love of letters, almost inseparable from peace and 
refinement, was fashionable among the subjects of Hadrian 
and the Antonines, who were themselves men of learning 
and curiosity. It was diffused over the whole extent of 
their empire; the most northern tribes of Britons had 
acquired a taste for rhetoric; Ilomer as well as Virgil were 
transcribed and studied on the banks of the Rhine and 
Danube; and the most liberal rewards sought out the faint¬ 
est glimmerings of literary merit. 110 The sciences of physic 
and astronomy were successfully cultivated by the Greeks; 
the observations of Ptolemy and the writings of Galen are 
studied by those w'ho have improved their discoveries and 
corrected their errors; but if we except the inimitable 
Lucian, this age of indolence passed away without having 
produced a single writer of original genius, or who excelled 
in the arts of elegant composition.f The authority of Plato 
and Aristotle, of Zeno and Epicurus, still reigned in the 
schools; and their systems, transmitted with blind deference 

110 Herodes Atticus gave the sophist Polemo above eight thousand pounds for 
three declamations. See Pliilostrat. 1. i. p. 538- The Antonines founded a school 
at Athens, in which professors of grammar, rhetoric, politics, and the four great 
sects of philosophy were maintained at the public expense for the instruction of 
youth. # The salary of a philosopher was ten thousand drachmas, between three 
and four hundred pounds a year. Similar establishments were formed in the 
other great cities of the empire. See Lucian in Eunuch tom. ii. p. 352, edit. 
Keitz. Pliilostrat. 1. ii. p. 5G6. Hist. August, p. 21. Dion Cassius, 1. lxxi. p. 
1195. Juvenal himself, in a morose satire, which in every line betrays his own 
disappointment and envy, is obliged, however, to say.— 

“-O Jnvenes, cireunispicit et stimulat vos, 

Materiamque sibi Ducis indulgentia quaerit.”—Satir. vii. 20. 


* Vespasian first gave a salary to professors ; he assigned to each professor of 
rhetoric, Greek and Homan, centena sestertia. (Sueton. in Vesp. 18.) Hadrian 
and the Antonines, though still liberal,were less profuse.—G. from W. Suetonius 
wrote annua centena L. 807, 5, 10.—M. 

t This judgment is rather severe: besides the physicians, astronomers, and 
grammarians, among whom there were some very distinguished men, there were 
still, under Hadrian, Suetonius, Florus, Plutarch; under the Antonines, Arrian, 
Pausanias, Appian, Marcus Aurelius himself, Sextus -Empiricus, &c. Jurispru- 
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from one generation of disciples to another, precluded every 
generous attempt to exercise the powers, or enlarge the 
limits, of the human mind. The beauties of the poets and 
orators, instead of kindling a fire like their own, inspired 
only cold and servile imitations: or if any ventured to 
deviate from those models, they deviated at the same time 
from good sense and propriety. Oil the revival of letters, 
the youthful vigor of the imagination, after a long repose, 
national emulation, a new religion, new languages, and a 
new world, called forth the genius of Europe. But the pro¬ 
vincials of Rome, trained by a uniform artificial foreign 
education, were engaged in a very unequal competition with 
those bold ancients, who, by expressing their genuine feelings 
in their native tongue, had already occupied every place of 
honor. The name of Poet was almost forgotten ; that of 
Orator was usurped by the sophists. A cloud of critics, 
of compilers, of commentators, darkened the face of learn¬ 
ing, and the decline of genius was soon followed by the cor¬ 
ruption of taste. 

The sublime Longinus, who, in somewhat a later period, 
and in the court of a Syrian queen, preserved the spirit of 
ancient Athens, observes and laments this degeneracy of his 
contemporaries, which debased their sentiments, enervated 
their courage, and depressed their talents. <! In the same 
manner,” says he, “ as some children always remain pygmies 
whose infant limbs have been too closely confined, thus our 
tender minds, fettered by the prejudices and habits of a just 
servitude, are unable to expand themselves, or to attain that 
well-proportioned greatness which we admire in the ancients; 
who, living under a popular government, wrote with the 
same freedom as they acted.” 111 This diminutive stature of 
mankind, if we pursue the metaphor, was daily sinking below 
the old standard, and the Roman world was indeed peopled 
by a race of pygmies ; when the fierce giants of the north 
broke in, and mended the puny breed. They restored a 
manly spirit of freedom; and after the revolution of ten 
centuries, freedom became the happy parent of taste and 
science. 

111 Longin. de Sublim. c. 44, p. 229, edit. Toll. Here, too, we may say of 
Longinus, “his own example strengthens all his laws.” Instead of proposing his 
sentiments with a manly boldness, he insinuates them with the most guarded 
caution : puts them into the mouth of a friend, and as far as we can collect from 
a corrupted text, makes a show of refuting them himsef. 


dence gained much by the labors of Salvius Julianus, Julius Celsus, Sex. Pom- 
ponius, Cuius, and others.—G. from \V. Yet where, among these, is the writer 
of original genius, unless, perhaps, Plutarch? or even of a style really ele¬ 
gant ?—M. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, IN THE AGE 

OF THE ANTONINES. 

The obvious definition of a monarchy seems to be that 
of a state, in which a single person, by whatsoever name he 
may be distinguished, is intrusted with the execution of the 
laws, the management of the revenue, and the command of 
the army. But, unless public liberty is protected by intrepid 
and vigilant guardians, the authority of so formidable a 
magistrate will soon degenerate into despotism. The in¬ 
fluence of the clergy, in an age of superstition, might be use¬ 
fully employed to assert the rights of mankind; but so in¬ 
timate is the connection between the throne and the altar, 
that the banner of the church has very seldom been seen on 
the side of the people.* A martial nobility and stubborn 
commons, possessed of arms, tenacious of property, and col¬ 
lected into constitutional assemblies, form the only balance 
capable of preserving a free constitution against enterprises 
of an aspiring prince. 

Every barrier of the Roman constitution had been 
levelled by the vast ambition of the dictator; every fence 
had been extirpated by the cruel hand of the triumvir. 
After the victory of Actium, the fate of the Roman world 
■depended on the will of Octavianus, surnamed Caesar, by his 
uncle’s adoption, and afterwards Augustus, by the flattery 
of the senate. The conqueror was at the head of forty-four 
veteran legions, 1 conscious of their own strength, and of the 

1 Orosius, vi. 18.f 


* Often enough in the ages of superstition, bat not in the interest of the peo¬ 
ple or the state, but in that of the church, to which all others were subordinate. 
Yet the power of the pope has often been of great service in repressing the ex¬ 
cesses of sovereigns, and in softening manners.—W. The history of the Italian 
republics proves the error of Gibbon, and the justice of his German translator’s 
comment.—M. 

t Dion says twenty-five (or three), (lv. 23.) The united triumvirs had but 
forty-three. (Appian. Bell. Civ. iv. 3.) The testimony of Orosius is of little value 
when more certain may be had.—W. But all the legions, doubtless, submitted 
to Augustus after the battle of Actium.—M, 
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weakness of the constitution, habituated, during twenty 
years’ civil war, to every act of blood and violence, and pas¬ 
sionately devoted to the house of Caesar, from whence alone 
they had received, and expected, the most lavish rewards. 
The provinces, long oppressed by the ministers of the re¬ 
public, sighed for the government of a single person, who 
would be the master, not the accomplice, of those petty 
tyrants. The people of Rome, viewing, with a secret 
pleasure, the humiliation of the aristocracy, demanded only 
bread and public shows; and were supplied with both by 
the liberal hand of Augustus. The rich and polite Italians, 
who had almost universally embraced the philosophy of 
Epicurus, enjoyed the present blessings of ease and tran¬ 
quillity, and suffered not the pleasing dream to be interrupted 
by the memory of their old tumultuous freedom. With its 
power, the senate had lost its dignity; many of the most 
noble families were extinct. The republicans of spirit and 
ability had perished in the field of battle, or in the proscrip¬ 
tion. The door of the assembly had been designedly left 
open, for a mixed multitude of more than a thousand per¬ 
sons, who reflected disgrace upon their rank, instead of de¬ 
riving honor from it. 2 

The reformation of the senate was one of the first steps 
in which Augustus laid aside the tyrant, and professed him¬ 
self the father of his country. He was elected censor; and, 
in concert with his faithful Agrippa, he examined the list of 
the senators, expelled a few members,* whose vices or 
whose obstinacy required a public example, persuaded near 
two hundred to prevent the shame of an expulsion by a 
voluntary retreat, raised the qualification of a senator to 
about ten thousand pounds, created a sufficient number of 
patrician families, and accepted for himself the honorable 
title of Prince of the Senate,f which had always been be- 

2 Julius Caesar introduced soldiers, strangers, and half-barbarians into the 
senate {Suetou. in Caesar, c. 77, 80.) The abuse became still more scandalous 
after his death. 


* Of these Dion and Suetonius knew nothing.—W. Dion says the contrary, 

avro? ovdeva auiwr a7rr/Acti//e.—M. 

t But Augustus, then Octavius, was censor, and in virtue of that office, even 
according to the constitution of the free republic, could reform the senate, expel 
unworthy members, name the Princeps Senatus, &c. That was called, as is well 
known, Senatmn legere. It was customary, during the free republic, for the 
censor to be named Princeps Senatus (S. Liv. 1, xxvii. c. 11, 1. xl. c. 51 ); and 
Dion expressly savs, that this was done according to ancient usage. He was em¬ 
powered by a decree of the senate (SovArj? eTrtTpeii/atrrj?) to admit a number of 
families among the patricians. Finally, the senate was not the legislative 
power.—W. 
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stowed, by the censors, on the citizen the most eminent for 
his honors and services . 3 But whilst he thus restored the 
dignity, he destroyed the independence, of the senate. The 
principles of a free constitution are irrecoverably lost, when 
the legislative power is nominated by the executive. 

Before an assembly thus modelled and prepared, Au¬ 
gustus pronounced a studied oration, which displayed his 
patriotism, and disguised his ambition. “He lamented, yet 
excused, his past conduct. Filial piety had required at his 
hands the revenge of his father’s murder ; the humanity of 
his own nature had sometimes given way to the stern laws 
of necessity, and to a forced connection with two unworthy 
colleagues : as long as Antony lived, the republic forbade 
him to abandon her to a degenerate Roman, and a barbarian 
queen. He was now at liberty to satisfy his duty and his 
inclination. Pie solemnly restored the senate and people to 
all their ancient rights ; and wished only to mingle with the 
crowd of his fellow-citizens, and to share the blessings which 
he had obtained for his country.” 4 

It would require the pen of Tacitus (if Tacitus had as¬ 
sisted at this assembly) to describe the various emotions of 
the senate ; those that were suppressed, and those that were 
affected. It was dangerous to trust the sincerity of Augus¬ 
tus ; to seem to distrust it was still more dangerous. The 
respective advantages of monarchy and a republic have 
often divided speculative inquirers; the present greatness 
of the Roman state, the corruption of manners, and the 
license of the soldiers, supplied new arguments to the advo¬ 
cates of monarchy; and these general views of government 
were again warped by the hopes and fears of each individual. 
Amidst this confusion of sentiments, the answer of the 
senate was unanimous and decisive. They refused to accept 
the resignation of Augustus; they conjured him not to 
desert the republic, which he had saved. After a decent 
resistance, the crafty tyrant submitted to the orders of the 
senate; and consented to receive the government of the 
provinces, and the general command of the Roman armies, 
under the well-known names of Proconsul and Imperatoii . 5 

3 Dion Cassius, 1. liii. p. G93. Suetonius in August, c. 35. 

4 Dion (1. liii. p. G98) gives us a prolix and bombast speech on this great occa¬ 
sion. I have borrowed from Suetonius and Tacitus the general language of 
Augustus. 

& Imperator (from which we have derived Emperor) signified under the repub¬ 
lic no more than (jeneral, and was emphatically bestowed by the soldiers, when 
on the Held of battle they proclaimed their victorious leader worthy of that title. 
When the Homan zmperors assumed it in that sense, they placed it after their 
name, and marked how often they had taken it. 
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But he would receive them only for ten years. Even before 
the expiration of that period, he hoped that the wounds of 
civil discord would be completely healed, and that the re¬ 
public, restored to its pristine health and vigor, would no 
longer require the dangerous interposition of so extraor¬ 
dinary a magistrate. The memory of this comedy, repeated 
several times during the life of Augustus, was preserved to 
the last ages of the empire, by the peculiar pomp with 
which the perpetual monarchs of Rome always solemnized 
the tenth years of their reign. 6 

Without any violation of the principles of the constitu¬ 
tion, the general of the Roman armies might receive and 
exercise an authority almost despotic over the soldiers, the 
enemies, and the subjects of the republic. With regard to 
the soldiers, the jealousy of freedom had, even from the 
earliest ages of Rome, given way to the hopes of conquest, 
and a just sense of military discipline. The dictator, or 
consul, had a right to command the service of the Roman 
youth; and to punish an obstinate or cowardly disobedi¬ 
ence by the most severe and ignominious penalties, by strik¬ 
ing the offender out of the list of citizens, by confiscating 
his property, and by selling his person into slavery. 7 The 
most sacred rights of freedom, confirmed by the Porcian 
and Sempronian laws, were suspended by the military 
engagement. In his camp the general exercised an absolute 
power of life and death; his jurisdiction was not confined 
by any forms of trial, or rules of proceeding, and the ex¬ 
ecution of the sentence was immediate and without appeal. 8 
The choice of the enemies of Rome was regularly decided 
by the legislative authority. The most important resolu¬ 
tions of peace and war were seriously debated in the senate, 
and solemnly ratified by the people. But when the arms of 
the legions were carried to a great distance from Italy, the 
generals assumed the liberty of directing them against 
whatever people, and in whatever manner, they judged 
most advantageous for the public service. It was from the 
success, not from the justice, of their enterprises, that they 
expected the honors of a triumph. In the use of -v ictor}', 
especially after they were no longer controlled by the com- 

6 Dion, 1. liii. p. 703, &c. 

7 Livy Epitom. 1. xiv. [c. ?7.] Valer. Maxim, vi. 3. 

8 See, in the viiith book of Livy, the conduct of Manlius Torquatus and Papi- 
rius Cursor. They violated the laws of nature and humanity, but they asserted 
those of military discipline ; and the people, who abhorred tho action,were obliged 
to respect the principle. 
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missioners of the senate, they exercised the most unbounded 
despotism. When Pompey commanded in the East, he 
rewarded his soldiers and allies, dethroned princes, divided 
kingdoms, founded colonies, and distributed the treasures of 
Mithridates. On his return to Rome, he obtained, by a 
single act of the senate and people, the universal ratification 
of all his proceedings. 9 Such was the power over the sol¬ 
diers, and over the enemies of Rome, which was either 
granted to, or assumed by, the generals of the republic. 
They were, at the same time, the governors, or rather 
monarchs, of the conquered provinces, united the civil with 
the military character, administered justice as well as the 
finances, and exercised both the executive and legislative 
power of the state. 

From what has been already observed in the first chapter 
of this work, some notion may be formed of the armies and 
provinces thus intrusted to the ruling hand of Augustus. 
But as it was impossible that he could personally command 
the legions of so many distant frontiers, he was indulged by 
the senate, as Pompey had already been, in the permission 
of devolving the execution of his great office on a sufficient 
number of lieutenants. In rank and authority these officers 
seemed not inferior to the ancient proconsuls ; but their 
station was dependent and precarious. They received and 
held their commissions at the will of a superior, to whose 
auspicious influence the merit of their actions was legally 
attributed. 10 They were the representatives of the emperor. 
The emperor alone was the general of the republic, and his 
jurisdiction, civil as well as military, extended over all the 
conquests of Rome. It was some satisfaction, however, to 
the senate, that he always delegated his power to the mem¬ 
bers of their body. The imperial lieutenants were of con¬ 
sular or praetorian dignity ; the legions were commanded by 
senators, and the prefecture of Egypt was the only impor¬ 
tant trust committed to a Roman knight. 

9 By the lavish but unconstrained suffrages of the people, Pompey had ob¬ 
tained a military command scarcely inferior to that of Augustus. Among the 
extraordinary acts of i>ower executed by the former, we may remark the founda¬ 
tion of twenty-nine cities, and the distribution of three or four millions sterling 
to his troops/ The ratification of his acts met with some opposition and delays 
in the senate. See Plutarch, Appian, Dion Cassius, and the first book of the 
epistles to Atticus. 

10 Under the commonwealth, a triumph could only be claimed by the general, 
who was authorized to take the Auspices in the name of the people. By an exact 
consequence, drawn from this principle of policy and religion, the triumph was 
reserved to the emperor; and his most successful lieutenants were satisfied with 
some marks of distinction, which, under the name of triumphal honors, were 
invented in their favor. 

8 
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Within six clays after Augustus hacl been compelled to 
accept so very liberal a grant, he resolved to gratify the 
pride of the senate by an easy sacrifice. He represented to 
them, that they had enlarged his powers, even beyond that 
degree which might be required by the melancholy condi¬ 
tion of the times. They had not permitted him to refuse 
the laborious command of the armies and the frontiers ; but 
he must insist on being allowed to restore the more peaceful 
and secure provinces to the mild administration of the civil 
magistrate. In the division of the provinces, Augustus 
provided for his own power and for the dignity of the re¬ 
public. The proconsuls of the senate, particularly those of 
Asia, Greece, and Africa, enjoyed a more honorable char¬ 
acter than the lieutenants of the emperor, who commanded 
in Gaul or Syria. The former were attended by lietors, the 
latter by soldiers.* A law was passed, that wherever the 
emperor was present, his extraordinary commission should 
supersede the ordinary jurisdiction of the governor; a cus¬ 
tom was introduced, that the new conquests belonged to 
the imperial portion ; and it was soon discovered that the 
authority of the Prince , the favorite epithet of Augustus, 
was the same in every part of the empire. 

In return for this imaginary concession, Augustus ob¬ 
tained an important privilege, which rendered him master 
of Rome and Italy. By a dangerous exception to the 
ancient maxims, he was authorized to preserve his military 
command, supported by a numerous body of guards, even 
in time of peace, and in the heart of the capital. His com¬ 
mand, indeed, was confined to those citizens who were 
engaged in the service by the military oath; but such was 
the propensity of the Romans to servitude, that the oath 
was voluntarily taken by the magistrates, the senators, and 
the equestrian order, till the homage of flattery was insen¬ 
sibly converted into an annual and solemn protestation of 
fidelity. 

Although Augustus considered a military force as the 
firmest foundation, he wisely rejected it as a very odious 
instrument of government. It was more agreeable to his 

* This distinction is without foundation. The lieutenants of the emperor, 
who were called Proprietors, whether they had been pratois or consuls, were at¬ 
tended by six lietors ; those who had the right of the sword, (of life and death 
over the soldiers.—M.) bore the military hauit (paluuainentum) and the sword. 
The provincial governors commissioned by the senate, who, whether they had 
been consuls or not, were called Proconsuls, had twelve lictors when they had 
been consuls, and six only when they had but been pnetors. The provinces of 
Africa and Asia were only given to ex-consuls. See, on the Organization of the 
Provinces, Dion, liii. 12, 16. Strabo, xvii. 840.—AV. 
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temper, as well as to his policy, to reign under the venerable 
names of ancient magistracy, and artfully to collect, in his 
own person, all the scattered rays of civil jurisdiction. 
With this view, lie permitted the senate to confer upon 
him, for his life, the powers of the consular 11 and tribunitian 
offices, 1 ' 2 which were, in the same manner, continued to all 
his successors. The consuls had succeeded to the kings of 
Rome, and represented the dignity of the state. They 
superintended the ceremonies of religion, levied and com¬ 
manded the legions, gave audience to foreign ambassadors, 
and presided in the assemblies both of the senate and 
people. The general control of the finances was intrusted 
to their care; and though they seldom had leisure to 
administer justice in person, they were considered as the 
supreme guardians of law, equity, and the public peace. 
Such was their ordinary jurisdiction : but whenever the 
senate empowered the first magistrate to consult the safety 
of the commonwealth, he was raised by that decree above 
the laws, and exercised, in the defence of liberty, a tempo¬ 
rary despotism. 13 The character of the tribunes was, in 
every respect, different from that of the consuls. The 
appearance of the former was modest and humble; but 
their persons were sacred and inviolable. Their force was 
suited rather for opposition than for action. They were 
instituted to defend the oppressed, to pardon offences, to 
arraign the enemies of the people, and, when they judged 
it necessary, to stop, by a single word, the whole machine 
of government. As long as the republic subsisted, the 
dangerous influence, which either the consul or the tribune 
might derive from their respective jurisdiction, was dimin¬ 
ished by several important restrictions. Their authority 
expired with the year in which they were elected ; the 
former office was divided between two, the latter among 
ten persons; and, as both in their private and public interest 
they were averse to each other, their mutual conflicts con¬ 
tributed, for the most part, to strengthen rather than to 

11 Cicero (tie Legibus, iii. 3) gives the consular office the name of Ref/ict potesfas; 
and Polybius (1. vi. c. 3) observes three powers in the Homan constitution. The 
monarchical was represented and exercised by the consuls. 

u As the tribunitian power (distinct from the annual office) was first invented 
by the dictator Caesar, (Dion, 1. xliv. p. 3S4,) we may easily conceive, that it was 
given as a rewaul for having so nobly asserted, by arms, the sacred rights of the 
tribunes and people. See his own Commentaries, de Bell. Civil. 1. i. 

u Augustus exercised nine annual consulships without interruption. He then 
most artfully refused that magistracy, as well as the dictatorship, absented him¬ 
self from Home, and waited till ilie fatal effects of tumult and faction forced the 
senate to invest him with a perpetual consulship. Augustus, as well as his suc¬ 
cessors, affected, however, to conceal so invidious a title. 
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destroy the balance of the constitution.* But when the 
consular and tribunitian powers were united, when they 
were vested for life in a single person, when the general of 
the army was, at the same time, the minister of the senate 
and the representative of the Roman people, it was impos¬ 
sible to resist the exercise, nor was it easy to define the 
limits, of his imperial prerogative. 

To these accumulated honors, the policy of Augustus 
soon added the splendid as well as important dignities of 
supreme pontiff, and of censor. By the former he acquired 
the management of the religion, and by the latter a legal 
inspection over the manners and fortunes, of the Roman 
people. If so many distinct and independent powers did 
not exactly unite with each other, the complaisance of the 
senate was prepared to supply every deficiency by the most 
ample and extraordinary concessions. The emperors, as the 
first ministers of the republic, were exempted from the obliga¬ 
tion and penalty of many inconvenient laws : they were 
authorized to convoke the senate, to make several motions in 
the same day, to recommend candidates for the honors of 
the state, to enlarge the bounds of the city, to employ the 
revenue at their discretion, to declare peace and war, to 
ratify treaties; and by a most comprehensive clause, they 
were empowered to execute whatsoever they should judge 
advantageous to the 'empire, and agreeable to the majesty 
of things private or public, human or divine. 14 

When all the various powers of executive goA'ernment 
were committed to the Imperial magistrate , the ordinary 
magistrates of the commonwealth languished in obscurity, 
without vigor, and almost without business. The names 
and forms of the ancient administration were preserved by 
Augustus with the most anxious care. The usual number 
of consuls, praetors, and tribunes, 15 were annually invested 

14 See a fragment of a Decree of the Senate, conferring on the Emperor Ves¬ 
pasian all the powers granted to his predecessors, Augusins, Tiberius, and Clau¬ 
dius. This curious and important monument is published in Gruter’s Inscrip¬ 
tions, No. ccxlii.t 

Two consuls were created on the Calends of January ; but in the course of 
the year others were substituted in their places, till the annual number seems to 
have amounted to no less than twelve. The pnetors were usually sixteen or 
eighteen, (Lipsius in Excurs. D. ad Tacit. Annal. 1. i.) I have not mentioned the 


* The note of M. Guizot on the tribunitian power applies to the French trans¬ 
lation rather than to the original. The former has, maintenir balance toujours 
egale, which implies much more than Gibbon’s general expression. The note 
belongs rather to the history of the Republic than that of the Empire.—M. 

t It is also in the editions of Tacitus by Eyck, (Annal. p. 120,T21,) and Ernesti, 
(Excurs. ad lib. iv. G ;) but this fragment contains so many inconsistencies, both 
in matter and form, that its authenticity may be doubted.—W, 
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with their respective ensigns of office, and continued to dis¬ 
charge some of their least important functions. Those honors 
still attracted the vain ambition of the Romans ; and the em¬ 
perors themselves, though invested for life with the powers 
of the consulship, frequently aspired to the title of that 
annual dignity, which they condescended to share with the 
most illustrious of their fellow-citizens. 16 In the election of 
these magistrates, the people, during the reign of Augustus, 
were permitted to expose all the inconveniences of a wild 
democracy. That artful prince, instead of discovering the 
least symptom of impatience, humbly solicited their suf¬ 
frages for himself or his friends, and scrupulously practised 
all the duties of an ordinary candidate. 17 But we may 
venture to ascribe to his councils the first measure of the 
succeeding reign, by which the elections were transferred 
to the senate. 18 The assemblies of the people were forever 
abolished, and the emperors were delivered from a danger¬ 
ous multitude, who, without restoring liberty, might have 
disturbed, and perhaps endangered, the established gov¬ 
ernment. 

By declaring themselves the protectors of the people, 
Marius and Cassar had subverted the constitution of their 
countrv. But as soon as the senate had been humbled and 
disarmed, such an assembly, consisting of five or six hundred 
persons, was found a much more tractable and useful instru¬ 
ment of dominion. It was on the dignity of the senate 
that Augustus and his successors founded their new empire ; 
and they affected, on every occasion, to adopt the language 
and principles of Patricians. In the administration of their 
own powers, they frequently consulted the great national 


iEdiles or Quaestors. Officers of the police or revenue easily adapt themselves to 
any form of government. In the time of Nero, the tribunes legally possessed the 
right of intercession, though it might be dangerous to exercise it. (Tacit. Amial. 
xvi, 2G-) In the time of Trajan, it was doubtful whether the tribnneship was an 
office or a name, (Plin. Epist. i. 23.) 

1 * The tyrants themselves were ambitious of the consulship. The virtuous 
princes were moderate in the pursuit, and exact in the discharge of it. Trajan 
revived the ancient oath, and swore before the consul’s tribunal that he would 
observe the laws, (Pliu. Panegyric, c. Gl.) 

li Quoties M agist rat mini Comitiis interesset. Tribus cum candidatis suis cir- 
cuibat: supplicabatque more solemni. Ferebat et ipse suffragium in tribubus, ut 
unus e popnlo. Suetonius in August, c. 5G. 

18 Turn primum Comitia e campo ad patres translata sunt. Tacit. Annal. i. 
15. The word primum seems to allude to some faint and unsuccessful efforts 
which were made towards restoring them to the people.* 


* The emperor Caligula made the attempt: he restored the Comitia to the 
people, but, in a short time, took them away again. Suet, in Caio. c. 1G. Dion, 
lix. 9, 20. Nevertheless, at the time of Dion, they preserved still the form of the 
Comitia. Dion, lviii. 20.—\V. 
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council, and seemed to refer to its decision the most impor¬ 
tant concerns of peace and war. Rome, Italy, and the 
internal provinces, were subject to the immediate jurisdic¬ 
tion of the senate. With regard to civil objects, it was tho 
supreme court of appeal; with regard to criminal matters, a 
tribunal, constituted for the trial of all offences that were 
committed by men in any public station, or that affected 
the peace and majesty of the Roman people. The exercise 
of the judicial power became the most frequent and serious 
occupation of the senate ; and the important causes that 
were pleaded before them afforded a last refuge to the 
spirit of ancient eloquence. As a council of state, and as a 
court of justice, the senate possessed very considerable pre¬ 
rogatives ; but in its legislative capacity, in which it was 
supposed virtually to represent the people, the rights of 
sovereignty were acknowledged to reside in that assembly. 
Every power was derived from thei* authority, every law 
was ratified by their sanction. Their regular meetings 
were held on three stated days in every month—the 0 'lends, 
the Nones, and the Ides. The debates were conducted 
with decent freedom ; and the emperors themselves, who 
gloried in the name of senators, sat, voted, and divided 
with their equals. 

To resume, in a few words, the system of the Imperial 
government, as it was instituted by Augustus, and main¬ 
tained by those princes who understood their own interest 
and that of the people, it may be defined an absolute mon¬ 
archy disguised by the forms of a commonwealth. The 
masters of the Roman world surrounded their throne with 
darkness, concealed their irresistible strength, and humbly 
professed themselves the accountable ministers of the senate, 
whose supreme decrees they dictated and obeyed. 19 

The face of the court corresponded with the forms of 
the administration. The emperors, if we except those ty¬ 
rants whose capricious folly violated every law of nature 
and decency, disdained that pomp and ceremony which 
might offend their countrymen, but could add nothing to 
their real power. In all the offices of life, they affected to 

19 Dion Cassius (1. liii. p. 703-714) has given a very loose and partial sketch of 
the Imperial system. To illustrate and often to correct him, I have meditated 
Tacitus, examined Suetonius, and consulted the following moderns : the Abbe 
de la Bleterie, in the Memoires de T Academia des Inscriptions, tom. xix. xxi. 
xxiv. xxv. xxvii. Beaufort, Kepublique Komaine, tom. i. p. 255-275. The Dis¬ 
sertations of Noodt and Gronovius, de lege Regia , printed at Leyden, in the year 
1731. Graviua de Imperio llomano, p. 479-544 of his Opuscula. jVlaffei, Verona 
lllustrata, p. i. p. 245, &o. 
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confound themselves with their subjects, and maintained 
with them an equal intercourse of visits and entertainments. 
Their habit, their palace, their table, were suited only to the 
rank of an opulent senator. Their family, however numer¬ 
ous or splendid, was composed entirely of their domestic 
slaves and freedmen. 20 Augustus or Trajan would have 
blushed at employing the meanest of the Romans in those 
menial offices, which, in the household and bedchamber of a 
limited monarch, are so eagerly solicited by the proudest 
nobles of Britain. 

The deification of the emperors 21 is the only instance in 
which they departed from their accustomed prudence and 
modesty. The Asiatic Greeks were the first inventors, the 
successors of Alexander the first objects, of this servile and 
impious mode of adulation.* It was easily transferred from 
the kings to the governors of Asia; and the Roman magis¬ 
trates very frequently were adored as provincial deities, 
with the pomp of altars and temples, of festivals and sacri¬ 
fices. 22 It was natural that the emperors should not refuse 
what the proconsuls had accepted; and the divine honors 
which both the one and the other received from the prov¬ 
inces, attested rather the despotism than the servitude of 
Rome. But the conquerors soon imitated the vanquished 
nations in the arts of flattery; and the imperious spirit of 
the first Ckesar too easily consented to assume, during his 
lifetime, a place among the tutelar deities of Rome. The 
milder temper of his successor declined so dangerous an 

20 A weak prince will always be governed by his domestics. The power of 
slaves aggravated the shame of the Romans ; and the senate paid court to a 
Pallas or a Narcissus. There is a chanee that a modern favorite may be a gen¬ 
tleman. 

- 1 See a treatise of Yandale de Consecratione Principium. It would be easier 
for me to copy, than it has been to verify, the quotations of that learned Dutch¬ 
man. 

22 See a dissertation of the Abbe Mongault in the first volume of the Academy 
of Inscriptions. 


* This is inaccurate. The successors of Alexander were not the first deified 
sovereigns : the Egyptians had deified and worshipped many of their kings ; the 
Olympus of the Greeks was peopled vvifcii divinities who had reigned on earth; 
finally, Romulus himself had received the honors of an apotheosis (Tit. Liv. i. 10) 
a long time bel'ore Alexander and his successors. It is also an inaccuracy to 
confound the honors olfered in the provinces to the Roman governors, by temples 
and altars, with the true apotheosis of the empe.ors ; it was not a religious wor¬ 
ship, for it had neither priests nor sacrifices. Augustus was severely blamed for 
having permitted himself to be worshipped as a god in the provinces, (Tac. Ann. 
i. 10 ;) he would not have incurred that blame if he had only done what the gov¬ 
ernors were accustomed to do.—G. from W. ?d. Guizot lias been guilty of a still 
greater inaccuracy in confounding the deification of the living with the apotheo¬ 
sis of the dead emperors. The nature of the king-worship of Egypt is still very 
obscure; the hero-worship of the Greeks very different fi’om the adoration of 
the 44 praesens nurnen ” in the reigning sovereign.—M. 
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ambition, which was never afterwards revived, except by 
the madness of Caligula and Domitian. Augustus per¬ 
mitted indeed some of the provincial cities to erect temples 
to his honor, on condition that they should associate the 
worship of Rome with that of the sovereign; he tolerated 
private superstition, of which he might be the object; 23 but 
he contented himself with being revered by the senate and 
the people in his human character, and wisely left to his suc¬ 
cessor the care of his public deification. A regular custom 
was introduced, that on the decease of every emperor who 
had neither lived nor died like a tyrant, the senate by a 
solemn decree should place him in the number of the gods; 
and the ceremonies of his apotheosis were blended with 
those of his funeral.f This legal, and, as it should seem, 
injudicious profanation, so abhorrent to our stricter prin¬ 
ciples, was received with a very faint murmur, 24 by the easy 
nature of Polytheism; but it was received as an institution, 
not of religion, but of policy. We should disgrace the vir¬ 
tues of the Antonines by comparing them with the vices of 
Hercules or Jupiter. Even the characters of Caesar or 
Augustus were far superior to those of the popular deities. 
But it was the misfortune of the former to live in an en¬ 
lightened age, and their actions were too faithfully recorded 
to admit of such a mixture of fable and mystery, as the de¬ 
votion of the vulgar requires. As soon as their divinity 
was established by law, it sunk into oblivion,-without con¬ 
tributing either to their own fame, or to the dignity of suc¬ 
ceeding princes. 

In the consideration of the Imperial government, we 
have frequently mentioned the artful founder, under his 
well-known title of Augustus, which was not, however, con¬ 
ferred upon him till the edifice was almost completed. The 
obscure name of Octavianus he derived from a mean family, 
in the little town of Aricia.J It was stained with the blood 

23 Jurandasque tiimn per nomen ponimus nr as, says Horace to tlie emperor 
himself, ami Horace was well acquainted with the court of Augustus.* 

See Cicero in Philippic, i. 6. Julian in Cresaribus. Inque Ileum templis 
jurabit Roma per umbras, is Hie indignant expression of Lucan ; but it is a pa¬ 
triotic, rather than a devout indignation. 


* The good princes were not those who alone obtained the honors of an apoth 
eosis ; it was conferred on many tyrants. See an excellent treatise of Sclisep- 
llin, de Consecratione Imperatoruin Romanorum, in his Commefilaliones Listo- 
ricae et criticae. B ile. 1741, p. 184.—W. 

t The curious satire the dTOKoAvi/rwo-is, in the works of Seneca, is the strongest 
remonstrance of profaned religion.—M. 

t Octavius was not of an obscure family, but of a considerable one of the 
equestrian order. His father, 0. Octavius, who posseted great propeity, had 
been praetor, governor of Macedonia, adorned with the title of lmperalor, and 
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of the proscription; and he was desirous, had it been pos¬ 
sible, to erase all memory of his former life. The illus¬ 
trious surname of Caesar lie' had assumed, as the adopted 
son of the dictator; but he had too much good sense, either 
to hope to be confounded, or to wish to be compared, with 
that extraordinary man. It was proposed in the senate to 
dignify their minister Avith a new appellation ; and after a 
serious discussion, that of Augustus was chosen, among 
several, others, as being the most expressive of the character 
of peace and sanctity, which he uniformly affected. 25 Au¬ 
gustus was therefore a personal, Ccescir a family distinction. 
The former should naturally have expired with the prince 
on whom it was bestowed; and however the latter was dif¬ 
fused by adoption and female alliance, Nero was the last 
prince who could allege any hereditary claim to the honors 
of the Julian line. But, at the time of his death, the prac¬ 
tice of a century had inseparably connected those appel¬ 
lations with the Imperial dignity, and they have been pre¬ 
served by a long succession of emperors, Romans, Greeks, 
Franks, and Germans, from the fall of the republic to the 
present time. A distinction was, however, soon intro¬ 
duced. The sacred title of Augustus was always reserved 
for the monarch, whilst the name of Cresar was more freely 
communicated to his relations; and from the reign of Ha¬ 
drian, at least, was appropriated to the second person in 
the state, who was considered as the presumptive heir of 
the empire.* 

The tender respect of Augustus for a free constitution 
which he had destroyed can only be explained by an atten¬ 
tive consideration of the character of that subtle tyrant. 

25 Dion Cassius, L liii. p. 710, with the curious Annotations of Reimar. 


was on the point of becoming consul when he died. His mother, Attia, was 
daughter o c M. Attius Hal bus, who had also been pnctor. M. Anthony reproached 
Octavius with having been born in Aricia, which, nevertheless, was a consider¬ 
able municipal city : he was vigorously refuted by Cicero. Philip, iii. c. G.—W. 
Gibbon probably meant that the family had but recently emerged into notice. 

* 'Hie princes who by their birth or their adoption belonged to the family of 
the Crcsnrs, took the name ot Caesar. After the death of Nero, this name des¬ 
ignated the imperial dignity itselt, and afterwards the appointed successor. 
The time at which it was employed in the latter sense, cannot be lixed with cer¬ 
tainty. Bach (Hist. Jurisprud. Rom. .304) affirms from Tacitus, H. i. 15, .and 
Suetonius, Galba 17. that Galba conferred oil Piso Licinianns the title of Caesar, 
and from that time the term had this meaning : but these two historians simply 
say that he appointed Piso his successor, and do not mention the word Caesar. 
Aurelius Victor (in Traj. 34s. e<\ Artzeu) savs that Hadrian first received this 
title on bis adoption ; but as the adoption of Hadrian is still doubtful, and be¬ 
sides this, as Trajan, on his deadi-bed, was not likelv to have created a new title 
for his successor, it is more probable that gElins Verns was the first who was 
called Caesar, when adopted by Hadrian. Spart. in iElio Vero, 102.—W. 
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A cool head, an unfeeling heart, ami a cowardly disposition, 
prompted him at the age of nineteen to assume the mask of 
hypocrisy, which he never afterwards laid aside. With the 
same hand, and probably with the same temper, he signed 
the proscription of Cicero, and the pardon of Cinna. His 
virtues, and even his vices, were artificial; and according 
to the various dictates of his interest, he was at first the 
enemy, and at last the father, of the Roman world. 26 When 
he framed the artful system of the Imperial authority, his 
moderation was inspired by his fears. He wished to deceive 
the people by an image of civil liberty, and the armies by 
an image of civil government. 

I. The death of Caesar was ever before his eyes. He had 
lavished wealth and honors on his adherents; but the most 
favored friends of his uncle were in the number of the con¬ 
spirators. The fidelity of the legions might defend his au¬ 
thority against open rebellion ; but their vigilance could not 
secure his person from the dagger of a determined republi¬ 
can ; and the Romans, who revered the memory of Brutus, 27 
would applaud the imitation of his virtue. Cresar had pro¬ 
voked his fate, as much by the ostentation of his power, as 
by his power itself. The consul or the tribune might have 
reigned in peace. The title of king had armed the Romans 
against his life. Augustus was sensible that mankind is gov¬ 
erned by names; nor was he deceived in his expectation, 
that the senate and people would submit to slavery, provided 
they were respectfully assured that they still enjoyed their 
ancient freedom. A feeble senate and enervated people 
cheerfully acquiesced in the pleasing illusion, as long as it 
was supported by the virtue, or even by the prudence, of the 
successors of Augustus. It was a motive of self-preserva¬ 
tion, not a principle of liberty, that animated the conspira¬ 
tors against Caligula, Nero, and Domitian. They attacked 
the person of the tyrant, without aiming their blow at the 
authority of the emperor. 

20 As Octavianus advanced to the banquet of the Caesars, his color changed like 
that of the chameleon ; pale at first, then red, afteiwards black, he at last as¬ 
sumed the mild livery of Venus and the Graces (Caesars, p. 309). This image, 
employed by Julian in his ingenious fiction, is just and elegant; but when he con¬ 
siders this change of character as real, and ascribes it to the power of philosoplij', 
he does too much honor to philosophy and to Octavianus. 

2? Two centuries after the establishment of monarchy, the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus recommends the character of Brutus as a perfect model of Koman 
virtue.* 


* In a very ingenious essay. Gibbon has ventured to call in question the pre¬ 
eminent virtue of Brutus. Misc. Works, iv. 95.—M. 
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There appears, indeed, one memorable occasion, in which 
the senate, after seventy years of patience, made an ineffec¬ 
tual attempt to resume its long-forgotten rights. When the 
throne was vacant by the murder of Caligula, the consuls 
convoked that assembly in the Capitol, condemned the mem¬ 
ory of the Cassars, gave the watchword liberty to the few 
cohorts who faintly adhered to their standard, and during 
cight-and-forty hours acted as the independent chiefs of a 
free commonwealth. But while they deliberated, the praeto¬ 
rian guards had resolved. The stupid Claudius, brother of 
Germanicus, was already in their camp, invested with the 
Imperial purple, and prepared to support his election by 
arms. The dream of liberty was at an end ; and the senate 
awoke to all the horrors of inevitable servitude. Deserted 
by the people, and threatened by a military force, that feeble 
assembly was compelled to ratify the choice of the prasto- 
rians, and to embrace the benefit of an amnesty, which 
Claudius had the prudence to offer, and the generosity to 
observe. 28 

II. The insolence of the armies inspired Augustus with 
fears of a still more alarming nature. The despair of the 
citizens could only attempt, what the power of the soldiers 
was, at any time, able to execute. IIow precarious was his 
own authority over men whom he had taught to violate 
every social duty ! He had heard their seditious clamors; 
he dreaded their calmer moments of reflection. One revolu¬ 
tion had been purchased by immense rewards ; but a second 
revolution might double those rewards. The troops pro¬ 
fessed -the fondest attachment to the house of Cmsar; but 
the attachments of the multitude are capricious and incon¬ 
stant. Augustus summoned to his aid whatever remained 
in those fierce minds of Roman prejudices; enforced the 
rigor of discipline by the sanction of law; and, interposing 
the majesty of the senate between the emperor and the army, 
boldly claimed their allegiance, as the first magistrate of the 
republic. 29 

During a long period of two hundred and twenty years, 
from the establishment of this artful system to the death of 
Commodus, the dangers inherent to a military government 

28 It is much to he regretted that we have lost the part of Tacitus which treat¬ 
ed <»f that transaction. We are forced to content ourselves with the popular 
rumors of Josephus, and the imperfect hints of Dion and Suetonius. 

- J Augustus restored the ancient severity of discipline. After the civil wars, 
he dropped the endearing name of Fellow-Soldiers, and called them only Soldiers 
(Snetou. in August, c. 25). See the use Tiberius made of the Senate in the 
mutiny of the Pannonian legions, (Tacit. Anna!, i.) 
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were, in a great measure, suspended. The soldiers were 
seldom roused to that fatal sense of their own strength, and 
of the weakness of the civil authority, which was, before 
and afterwards, productive of such dreadful calamities. Cal¬ 
igula and Domitian were assassinated in their palace by 
their own domestics : * the convulsions which agitated Rome 
on the death of the former were confined to the walls of the 
city. But Nero involved the whole empire in his ruin. In 
the space of eighteen months, four princes perished by the 
sword; and the Roman world was shaken by the fury of the 
contending armies. Excepting only this short, though vio¬ 
lent eruption of military license, the two centuries from 
Augustus to Commodus passed away unstained with civil 
blood, and undisturbed by revolutions. The emperor Avas 
elected by the authority of the senate and the consent of the 
soldiers , so The legions respected their oath of fidelity; and it 
requires a minute inspection of the Roman annals to dis¬ 
cover three inconsiderable rebellions, Avhicli Averc all sup¬ 
pressed in a few months, and without even the hazard of a 
battle. 81 

In elective monarchies, the vacancy of the throne is a 
moment big Avith danger and mischief. The Roman emper¬ 
ors, desirous to spare the legions that interval of suspense, 
and the temptation of an irregular choice, invested their 
designed successor Avith so large a share of present poAver, 
as should enable him, after their decease, to assume the re¬ 
mainder, Avithout suffering the empire to perceive the change 

31 These words seem to have been the constitutional language. See Tacit. 
Annul, xiii. 4.t 

31 The lirst was Camillus Scribonianus, who took up arms in Dalmatia against 
Claudius, and was deserted by his troops in live days ; tlie second, L. Antonins, 
iii Germany, who rebelled against Domitian’; and the third. Avidius Cassius, in 
the reign of JM. Antoninus. The two last reigned but a few months, and were 
cut off by tlieir own adlie.ents. We may observe, that both Camillus and Cassius 
colored their ambition with the design of restoring the republic; a task, said 
Cassius, peculiarly reserved for his name and family. 


* Caligula perished by a conspiracy formed by the officers of the pnetorian 
troo >s. and Domitian would not, perhaps, have been assassinated without the 
participation of the two chiefs of that guard in his death.—W. 

t This panegyric on the soldiery i; rather too liberal. Claudius was obliged to 
purchase tlieir consent to his coronation : the presents which he made, and tlio. ; e 
which tlie praetorians received on other occasions, considerably embarra sed tlie 
linanees. Moreover, this formidable guard favored, in general, the cruelties of 
tlie tyrants. The distant revolts were more frequent than Gibbon thinks : al¬ 
ready, under Tiberius, the legions of Germany would have seditiously constrain¬ 
ed Germanieiis to assume the Imperial purple. On the revolt of Claudius (. ivilis, 
under Vespasian, the legions of Gaul murdered their general, and offered their 
assistance to the Gauls who were in insurrection. Julius Sabinas made himself 
be proclaimed emperor, &c. The wars, the merit, and the severe discipline of 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Antonines, established, for some time, a greater 
degree of subordination.—W. 
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of masters. Thus Augustus, after all his fairer prospects 
had been snatched from him by untimely deaths, rested his 
last hopes on Tiberius, obtained for his adopted son the 
censorial and tribunitian powers, and dictated a law, by 
which the future prince was invested with an authority equal 
to his own, over the provinces and the armies. 32 Thus Ves¬ 
pasian subdued the generous mind of his eldest son. Titus 
was adored by the eastern legions, which, under his com¬ 
mand, had recently achieved the conquest of Judaea. His 
power was dreaded, and, as his virtues were clouded by the 
intemperance of youth, his designs Avere suspected. Instead 
of listening to such unworthy suspicions, the prudent mon¬ 
arch associated Titus to the full poAvers of the Imperial dig¬ 
nity; and the grateful son ever approved himself the hum¬ 
ble and faithful minister of so indulgent a father. 33 

The good sense of Vespasian engaged him indeed to em¬ 
brace every measure that might confirm his recent and pre¬ 
carious elevation. The military oath and the fidelity of the 
troops had been consecrated, by the habits of a hundred 
years, to the name and family of the Caesars; and although 
that family had been continued only by the fictitious rite of 
adoption, the Romans still revered, in the person of Nero, 
the grandson of Germanicus, and the lineal successor of 
Augustus. It Avas not Avithout reluctance and remorse, that 
the praetorian guards had been persuaded to abandon the 
cause of the tyrant. 34 The rapid downfall of Galba, Otlio, and 
Vitellius taught the armies to consider the emperors as the 
creatures of their will, and the instruments of their license. 
The birth of Vespasian Avas mean ; his grandfather had been 
a private soldier, his father a petty officer of the reA’enue; 35 
his own merit had raised him, in an advanced age, to the 
empire; but his merit was rather useful than shining, and his 
virtues were disgraced by a strict and even sordid parsimony. 
Such a prince consulted his true interest by the association 
of a son, Avhose more splendid and amiable character might 
turn the public attention from the obscure origin to the 
future glories of the Flavian house. Under the mild admin¬ 
istration of Titus, the Roman Avorld enjoyed a transient 

22 Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 121. Sueton. in Tiber, c. 20. 

33 Sueton. in Tit. c. G. Plin. in Prsefat. Hist. Nsitur. 

34 This idea is frequently and strongly inculcated by Tacitus. See Hist. i. 5, 
16, ii. 7G. 

^ The emperor Vesnasiau. with liis usual good sense, laughed at the geneal¬ 
ogists, who deduced his family from Flavius, the founder of licate (his native 
country), and one of the companions of Hercules. Suet, in Vespasian, c. 12. 
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felicity, and his beloved memory served to protect, above 
fifteen years, the vices of his brother Domitian. 

Nervn had scarcely accepted the purple from the assassins 
of Domitian, before he discovered that his feeble age was 
unable to stem the torrent of public disorders, which had 
multiplied under the long tyranny of his predecessor. His 
mild disposition was respected by the good ; but the degen¬ 
erate Romans required a more vigorous character, whose 
justice should strike terror into the guilty. Though he had 
several relations, he fixed his choice on a stranger. lie 
adopted Trajan, then about forty years of age, and who 
commanded a powerful arinv in the Lower Germany; and 
immediately, by a decree of the senate, declared him his 
colleague and successor in the empire. 36 It is sincerely to 
be lamented, that whilst avo are fatigued with the disgustful 
relation of Hero’s crimes and follies, we are reduced to 
collect the actions of Trajan from the glimmerings of an 
abridgment, or the doubtful light of a panegyric. There 
remains, however, one panegyric far removed beyond the 
suspicion of flattery. Above two hundred and fifty years 
after the death of Trajan, the senate, in pouring out the 
customary acclamations on the accession of a new emperor, 
wished that he might surpass the felicity of Augustus and 
the virtue of Trajan. 37 

We may readily believe, that the father of his country 
hesitated whether he ought to intrust the various and doubt¬ 
ful character of his kinsman Hadrian with sovereign power. 
In his last moments, the arts of the empress Plotina either 
fixed the irresolution of Trajan, or boldly supposed a ficti¬ 
tious adoption ; 33 the truth of which could not be safely 
disputed, and Hadrian Avas peaceably acknoAvledged as his 
laAvful successor. Under his reign, as has been already 
mentioned, the empire flourished in peace and prosperity. 
He encouraged the arts, reformed the laws, asserted military 
discipline, and A’isited all his provinces in person. His A'ast 
and active genius Avas equally suited to the most enlarged 
vicAVS, and the minute details of civil policy. But the 
ruling passions of his soul Avere curiosity and vanity. As 
they prevailed, and as they Avere attracted by different 

3G Dion. 1. lxviii. p. 1121. Plin. Sscund. in Panegyric. 

37 Felicior Augusto, melior Trajaxo. Eutrcu. Viii. 5. 

33 Pio:i (l. h;ix. p. 124 ( J) affirms the whole to have been a fiction,on tlm author¬ 
ity of his father, who, being governor of the province where Trajan died, h?ul 
very good opportunities of sifting this mysterious transaction. Yet Dodwell 
(Pnelect. Camden, xvli.) has maintained that Hadrian was called to the certain 
hope of the empire, during the lifetime of Trajan. 
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objects, Hadrian was, by turns, an excellent prince, a ridic¬ 
ulous sophist, and a jealous tyrant. The general tenor of 
his conduct deserved praise for its equity and moderation. 
Yet in the first days of his reign he put to death-four 
consular senators, his personal enemies, and men who had 
been judged worthy of empire; and the tediousness of a 
painful illness rendered him, at last, peevish and cruel. The 
senate doubted whether they should pronounce him a god 
or a tyrant; and the honors decreed to his memory were 
granted to the prayers of the pious Antoninus. 39 

The caprice of Hadrian influenced his choice of a succes¬ 
sor. After revolvin'? in his mind several men of distinguished 
merit, whom he esteemed and hated, he adopted yElius Verus, 
a gay and voluptuous nobleman, recommended by uncommon 
beauty to the lover of Antinous. 40 But whilst Hadrian was 
delighting himself with his own applause, and the acclama¬ 
tions of the soldiers, whose consent had been secured by an 
immense donative, the new Caesar 41 was ravished from his 
embraces by an untimely death. He left only one son. 
Hadrian commended the boy to the gratitude of the Anto- 
nines. He was adopted by Pius; and, on the accession of 
Marcus, was invested with an equal share of sovereign power. 
Among the many vices of this younger Verus, he possessed 
one virtue; a dutiful reverence 'for his wiser colleague, to 
whom he willingly abandoned the ruder cares of empire. 
The philosophic emperor dissembled his follies, lamented 
his early death, and cast a decent veil over his memory. 

As soon as Hadrian’s passion was either gratified or disap¬ 
pointed, he resolved to deserve the thanks of posterity, by 
placing the most exalted merit on the Roman throne. His 
discerning eye easily discovered a senator about fifty years 
of age, blameless in all the offices of life; and a youth of 
about seventeen, whose riper years opened a fair prospect 
of every virtue : the elder of these was declared the son and 
successor of Hadrian, on condition, however, that he him¬ 
self should immediately adopt the younger. The two Anto- 
nines (for it is of them that we are now speaking) governed 
the Roman world forty-two years, with the same invariable 


33 T>!on (K lxx. p. 1171). Aurel. Victor. 

40 The dedication of Antinous, Ins medals, statues, temples, city, oracles, and 
constellation are well known, and still dishonor the memory of Hadrian. Yet 
we may remark, that of the lirst fifteen emperors, Claudius was the only one 
whose taste in love was entirely correct. For the honors of Antinous, see Span- 
heim, Commentaire sur les Caesars de Julien, p. 80. 

41 Hist. August, p. 13. Aurelius Victor in Kpitom, 
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spirit of wisdom and virtue. Although Pius had two sons, 42 
lie preferred the welfare of Rome to the interest of his 
family, gave his daughter Faustina in marriage to young 
Marcus, obtained from the senate the tribunitian and pro¬ 
consular powers, and with a noble disdain, or rather ignorance 
of jealousy, associated him to all the labors of government. 
Marcus, on the other hand, revered the character of his 
benefactor, loved him as a parent, obeyed him as his sover¬ 
eign, 43 and, after he was no more, regulated his own admin¬ 
istration by the example and maxims of his predecessor. 
Their united reigns are possibly the only period of history 
in which the happiness of a great people was the sole object 
of government. 

Titus Antoninus Pius has been justly denominated a 
second Numa. The same love of religion, justice, and 
peace, was the distinguishing characteristic of both princes. 
But the situation of the latter opened a much larger field 
for the exercise of those virtues. Numa could only prevent 
a few neighboring villages from plundering each other’s 
harvests. Antoninus diffused order and tranquillity over 
the greatest part of the earth. His reign is marked by the 
rare advantage of furnishing very few materials for history; 
which is, indeed, little more than the register of the crimes, 
follies, and misfortunes of mankind. In private life, he was 
an amiable, as well as a good man. The native simplicity 
of his virtue Avas a stranger to vanity or affectation. lie 
enjoyed Avith moderation the conveniences of his fortune, 
and the innocent pleasures of society; 44 and the benevo¬ 
lence of his soul displayed itself in a cheerful serenity of 
temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Avas of a 


42 Without the help of medals and inscriptions, we should be ignorant of this 
fact, so honorable to the memory of Pius.* 

During the twenty-three years of Pius’s reign. Marcus was only two nights 
absent from the palace, and even those were at different times. Hist. August, 
p. 23. 

h He. was fond of the theatre, and not insensible to the charms of the fair sex. 
Marcus Antoninus, i. Iff. Hist. August, pp. 20,21. Julian in Oresar. 


* Gihbon attributes to Antoninus Pius a merit which he either did not possess, 
or was not in a situation to display. 1. He was adopted only on the condition 
that he would adopt, in his turn, Marcus Aurelius and L. Verus. 2. His two sons 
died children, and one of them, M. Galerius, alone, appears to have survived, for 
a few years, his father’s coronation. Gibbon is also mistaken, when lie says (note 
42) that “without the help of medals and inscriptions, we should be ignorant 
that Antoninus had two sons.” Capitolinas says expressly (c. 1), Filii mares 
duo, dure foeminre; we only owe their names to the medals. Pagi. Cont. Baron, i. 
33, edit. Paris.—W, 
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severer and more laborious kind. 45 It was the well-earned 
harvest of many a learned conference, of many a patient 
lecture, and many a midnight lucubration. At the age of 
twelve years he embraced the rigid system of the Stoics; 
■which taught him to submit his body to his mind, his pas¬ 
sions to his reason; to consider virtue as the only good, vice 
as the only evil, all things external as things indifferent. 46 
Ilis meditations, composed in the tumult of a camp, are 
still extant; and he even condescended to give lessons of 
philosophy, in a more public manner than was perhaps con¬ 
sistent with the modesty of a sage, or the dignity of an 
emperor. 47 But his life was the noblest commentary on the 
precepts of Zeno. He was severe to himself, indulgent to 
the imperfection of others, just and beneficent to all man¬ 
kind. Pie regretted that Avidius Cassius, who excited a 
rebellion in Syria, had disappointed him, by a voluntary 
death,* of the pleasure of converting an enemy into a 
friend; and he justified the sincerity of that sentiment by 
moderating the zeal of the senate against the adherents of 
the traitor. 48 War he detested, as the disgrace and calamity 
of human nature ;$ but when the necessity of a just defence 
called upon him to take up arms, he readily exposed his 
person to eight winter campaigns on the frozen banks of 
the Danube, the severity of which was at last fatal to the 
weakness of his constitution. His memory was revered by 
a grateful posterity, and above a century after his death, 

45 The enemies of Marcus charged him with hypocrisy, and with a want of that 
simplicity which distinguished Pius and even Verus (Hist, August. 6,34). This 
suspicion, unjust as it was, may serve to account for the superior applause be¬ 
stowed upon personal qualifications in preference to the social virtues. Even 
Marcus Antoninus has been called a hypocrite ; but the wildest skepticism never 
insinuated that Ciesar might possibly be a coward, or Tully a fool. Wit and valor 
are qualifications more easily ascertained than humanity o.* the love of justice. 

40 Tacitus has characterized, in a few words, the principles of the portico: 
Doctores sapientiie secutusest, qui sola bona quae lionesta, mala tantum quoe tur- 
pia; potentiam, nobilitatem, cmteraque extra auimum, neque bonis neque malis 
adnumerant. Tacit. Hist. iv. 5. 

47 Before he went on the second expedition against the Germans, he read lec¬ 
tures of philosophy to the Koman people, during three days. He had already 
done the same in the cities of Greece and Asia. Hist. August, in Cassio, c. 3. 

43 Dion, 1, lxxi. p. 1190. Hist. August, in Avid. Cassio.t 


* Cassius was murdered by his own partisans. Vulcat. Gallic, in Cassio, c. 7. 
Dion, lxxi. c. 27.—W. 

t See one of the newly-discovered passages of Dion Cassius. Marcus wrote to 
the senate, who urged the execution of the partisans of Cassius, in these words : 
il I entreat and beseech you to preserve my reign unstained by senatorial blood. 
None of your order must perish either by your desire or mine.” Mai. Fragm. 
Vatican, ii. p. 224.—M. 

t Marcus would not accept the services of any of the barbarian allies who 
crowded to his standard in the war against Avidius Cassius. “ Barbarians,” he 
said, with wi<e but vain sagacity, must not become acquainted with the dissen¬ 
sions of the Rom m people.” Alai. Fragm. Vatican, i. 221.—M. 

9 
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many persons preserved the image of Marcus Antoninus 
among those of their household gods. 49 

If a man were called to fix the period in the history of 
the world during which the condition of the human race 
was most happy and prosperous, he would, without hesita¬ 
tion, name that which elapsed from the death of Domitian 
to the accession of Commodus. The vast extent of the 
Roman empire was governed by absolute power, under the 
guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies were restrain¬ 
ed by the firm but gentle hand of four successive emperors, 
whose characters and authority commanded involuntary 
respect. The forms of the civil administration were care¬ 
fully preserved by Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the An- 
tonines, who delighted in the image of liberty, and were 
pleased with considering themselves as the accountable 
ministers of the laws. Such princes deserved the honor of 
restoring the republic, had the Romans of their days been 
capable of enjoying a rational freedom. 

The labors of these monarchs were overpaid by the im¬ 
mense reward that inseparably waited on their success ; by 
the honest pride of virtue, and by the exquisite delight of 
beholding the general happiness of which they were the 
authors. A just but melancholy reflection imbittered, how¬ 
ever, the noblest of human enjoyments. They must often 
have recollected the instability of a happiness which de¬ 
pended on the character of a single man. The fatal moment 
was perhaps approaching, when some licentious youth, or 
some jealous tyrant, would abuse, to the destruction, that 
absolute power, which they had exerted for the benefit of 
their people. The ideal restraints of the senate and the 
laws might serve to display the virtues, but could never 
correct the vices, of the emperor. The military force was 
a blind and irresistible instrument of oppression ; and the 
corruption of Roman manners would always supply flatter¬ 
ers eager to applaud, and ministers prepared to serve, the 
fear or the avarice, the lust or the cruelty, of their masters. 

These gloomy apprehensions had been already justified 
by the experience of the Romans. The annals of the em¬ 
perors exhibit a strong and various picture of human nature, 
which we should vainly seek among the mixed and doubtful 
characters of modern history. In the conduct of those 
.monarchs we may trace the utmost lines of vice and virtue; 
the most exalted perfection, and the meanest degeneracy of 
49 Hist. August, in Marc. Antonin, c. 18. 
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our own species. The golden age of Trajan and the An- 
tonines had been preceded by an age of iron. It is almost 
superfluous to enumerate ti e unworthy successors of Augus¬ 
tus. Their unparalleled vices, and the splendid theatre on 
which they were acted, have saved them from oblivion. 
The dark, unrelenting Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the 
feeble Claudius, the profligate and cruel Nero, the beastly 
Vitellius, 50 and the timid, inhuman Domitian, are con¬ 
demned to everlasting infamy. During fourscore years (ex¬ 
cepting only the short and doubtful respite of Vespasian’s 
reign) 51 Rome groaned beneath an unremitting tyranny, 
which exterminated the ancient families of the republic, 
and was fatal to almost every virtue and every talent that 
arose in that unhappy period. 

Under the reign of these monsters, the slavery of the 
Romans was accompanied with two peculiar circumstances, 
the one occasioned by their former liberty, the other by 
their extensive conquests, which rendered their condition 
more completely wretched than that of the victims of 
tyranny in any other age or country. From these causes 
were derived, 1. The exquisite sensibility of the sufferers ; 
and, 2. The impossibility of escaping from the hand of the 
oppressor. 

I. When Persia was governed by the descendants of 
Sefi, a race of princes whose wanton cruelty often stained 
their divan, their table, and their bed, with the blood of 
their favorites, there is a saying recorded of a young noble¬ 
man, that he never departed from the sultan’s presence, 
without satisfying himself whether his head was still on his 
shoulders. The experience of every day might almost 
justify the scepticism of Rustan. 5 - Yet the fatal sword, 
suspended above him by a single thread, seems not to have 
disturbed the slumbers, or interrupted the tranquillity, of 
the Persian. The monarch’s frown, he well knew, could 
level him with the dust; but the stroke of lightning or 
apoplexy might be equally fatal ; and it was the part of a 
wise man to forget the inevitable calamities of human life 

50 Vitellius consumed in mere eating at least six millions of our money in 
about seven months. It i > not easy to express lus vices with dignity, or even*de- 
cency. Tacitus fairly calis him a hog, but it is by substituting for a coarse word 
a very fine image. “ At Yileilius, umbraeulis hortoruui abditus, ut Ujnaca ani- 
matia , quibus si cibum suggeras, jacent torpentque, praeterita, instantia, futura ; 
pari oblivione-diiniserat. Atque ilium liemore Aricino desidem et marcentem,** 
&c. Ta it. Hist. ni. 36, ii. 95.. Sueton. in Vitell.e. 13. Dion Cassius, 1. lxv. p. 1062. 

01 The execution of Helvidius Priseus, and of tlie virtuous Pponina, disgraced 
the reign of Vespasian. 

' - Voyage de'Chardin en Perse, vol. iii. p. 293. 
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in the enjoyment of the fleeting hour. He was dignified 
with the appellation of the king’s slave ; had, perhaps, been 
purchased from obscure parents, in a country which he had 
never known ; and was trained up from his infancy in the 
severe discipline of the seraglio. 53 His name, his wealth, 
his honors, were the gift of a master, who might, without 
injustice, resume what he had bestowed. Rustan’s knowl¬ 
edge, if he possessed any, coidd only serve to confirm his 
habits by prejudices. His language afforded not words for 
any form of government, except absolute monarchy. The 
history of the East informed him that such had ever been 
the condition of mankind. 54 The Koran, and the inter¬ 
preters of that divine book, inculcated to him that the sul¬ 
tan was the descendant of the prophet, and the vicegerent 
of heaven ; that patience was the first virtue of a Mussul¬ 
man, and unlimited obedience the great duty of a subject. 

The minds of the Romans were very differently prepared 
for slavery. Oppressed beneath the weight of their own 
corruption and of military violence, they for a long while 
preserved the sentiments, or at least the ideas, of their free¬ 
born ancestors. The education of Helvidius and Thrasea, 
of Tacitus and Pliny, was the same as that of Cato and 
Cicero. From Grecian philosophy, they had imbibed the 
justest and most liberal notions of the dignity of human 
nature, and the origin of civil society. The history of their 
own country had taught them to revere a free, a virtuous, 
aud a victorious commonwealth; to abhor the successful 
crimes of Ciesar and Augustus ; and inwardly to despise 
those tyrants whom they adored with the most abject flat¬ 
tery. As magistrates and senators, they were admitted 
into the great council, which had once dictated laws to the 
earth, whose name still gave a sanction to the acts of the 
monarch, and whose authority was so often prostituted to 
the vilest purposes of tyranny. Tiberius, and those emper¬ 
ors who adopted his maxims, attempted to disguise their 
murders by the formalities of justice, and perhaps enjoyed 
a secret pleasure in rendering the senate their accomplice 
as well as their victim. By this assembly, the last of the 
Romans were condemned for imaginary crimes and real 


5:1 The practice of raising slaves to the great offices of state is still more com¬ 
mon among the Turks than among the Persians. The miserable countries of 
Georgia and Circassia supply rulers to the greatest part of the hast. 

54 Chardin says, that European travellers have diffused among the Persians 
some ideas of the freedom and mildness of our governments. They have done 
them a very ill office. 
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virtues. Their infamous accusers assumed the language of 
independent patriots, who arraigned a dangerous citizen 
before the tribunal of his country; and the public service 
was rewarded by riches and honors. 53 The servile judges 
professed to assert the majesty of the commonwealth, vio¬ 
lated in the person of its first magistrate, 06 whose clemency 
they most applauded when they trembled the most at his 
inexorable and impending cruelty. 07 The tyrant beheld 
their baseness with just contempt, and. encountered their 
secret sentiments of detestation with sincere and avowed 
hatred for the whole body of the senate. 

II. The division of Europe into a number of indepen¬ 
dent states, connected, however, with each other by the 
general resemblance of religion, language, and manners, is 
productive of the most beneficial consequences to the liberty 
of mankind. A modern tyrant, who should find no resist¬ 
ance either in his own breast, or in his people, would soon 
experience a gentle restraint from the example of his equals, 
the dread of present censure, the advice of his allies, and 
the apprehension of his enemies. The object of his dis¬ 
pleasure, escaping from the narrow limits of his dominions, 
would easily obtain, in a happier climate, a secure refuge, a 
new fortune adequate to his merit, the freedom of com¬ 
plaint, and perhaps the means of revenge. But the empire 
of the Romans filled the world, and when that empire fell 
into the hands of a single person, the world became a safe 
and dreary prison for his enemies. The slave of Imperial 
despotism, whether he was condemned to drag his gilded 
chain in Rome and the senate, or to wear out a life of exile 
on the barren rock of Seriplius, or the frozen banks of the 
Danube, expected his fate in silent'despair. 58 To resist was 

55 Tliey alleged the example of Scipio and Cato (Tacit. Annal. iii. 6G). Marcel- 
lus Epirus and Crispns Vibius had acquired two millions and a half under Nero. 
Their wealth, which aggravated their crimes, protected them under Vespasian. 
See Tacit. Hist. iv. 43. Dialog, de Orator, c. 8. For one accusation, Regulus, 
the just object of Pliny’s satire, received from the senate the consular ornaments 
and a present of sixty*thousand pounds. 

53 The crime ot* m'ljtslii wa3 formerly a treasonable offence against the Ro¬ 
man people. As tribunes of the people, Augustus and Tiberius applied it to 
their own persons, and extended it to an infinite latitude.* 

5; After tlie virtuous and unfortunate widow of Germanicus had been put to 
death, Tiberius received the thanks of the senate for his clemency. She had not 
been publicly strangled ; nor was the body drawn with a book to the Gemonise, 
where those of common malefactors were exposed. See Tacit. Annal. \i. 25. 
Sueton. in Tiberio, c. 53. 

ca Seriplius was a small rocky island in the JEgean Sea. the inhabitants of 
which were despised for their ignorance and obscurity. The place of Ovid’s 


* It was Tiberius, not Augustus, who first took in this sense the words crimen 
ltesse majestatis. Bacliii Trajanus, 27.—W. 
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fatal, and it was impossible to fly. On every side lie was 
encompassed with a vast extent of sea and land, which he 
could never hope to traverse without being discovered, 
seized, and restored to his irritated master. Beyond the 
frontiers, his anxious view could discover nothing, except 
the ocean, inhospitable deserts, hostile tribes of barbarians, 
of fierce manners and unknown language, or dependent 
kings, who would gladly purchase the Emperor’s protection 
by the sacrifice of an obnoxious fugitive. 59 “Wherever you 
are,” said Cicero to the exiled Marcellus, “ remember that 
you are equally within the power of the conqueror.” c0 

exile is well known, by his just, but unmanly lamentations. It should seem 
that he only received an order to leave Home in so many days, and to transport 
himself to Tomi. Guards and jailers were unnecessary. 

50 Under Tiberius, a Roman knight attempted to'flytothe Partisans. lie 
was stopped in the straits of Sicily ; but so little danger did there appear in the 
example, that the most jealous of tyrants disdained to punish it. Tacit. Annal, 
vi. II. 

00 Cicero ad Familiares, iv. 7. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

THE CRUELTY, FOLLIES, AND MURDER OF COMMODUS.-ELEC¬ 
TION OF PERTINAX.-IIIS ATTEMPTS TO REFORM THE 

STATE.-HIS ASSASSINATION BY THE PRAETORIAN GUARDS. 

The mildness of Marcus, which the rigid discipline of 
the Stoics was unable to eradicate, formed, at the same 
time, the most amiable, and the only defective, part of his 
character. His excellent understanding was often deceived 
by the unsuspecting goodness of his heart. Artful men, 
who study the passions of princes, and conceal their own, 
approached his person in the disguise of philosophic sanctity, 
and acquired riches and honors by affecting to despise 
them. 1 His excessive indulgence to his brother,* his wife, 
and his son, exceeded the bounds of private virtue, and be¬ 
came a public injury, by the example and consequences of 
their vices. 

Faustina, the daughter of Pius and the wife of Marcus, 
has been as much celebrated for her gallantries as for her 
beauty. The grave simplicity of the philosopher was ill 
calculated to engage her wanton levity, or to fix that un¬ 
bounded passion for variety, which often discovered per¬ 
sonal merit in the meanest of mankind. 2 The Cupid of the 
ancients was, in general, a very sensual deity; and the 
amours of an empress, as they exact on her side the plainest 
advances, are seldom susceptible of much sentimental deli¬ 
cacy. Marcus was the only man in the empire who seemed 
ignorant or insensible of the irregularities of Faustina; 
which, according to the prejudices of every age, reflected 
some disgrace on the injured husband. He promoted several 

1 See the complaints of Avidius Cassius, Hist. August, jt. 45- These are, it is 
true, the complaints of faction; but even faction exaggerates, rather than in¬ 
vents. 

s Faustinam satis constat apud Cajetam condiliones sibi et nauticas et gladia- 
torias, clegissc. Hist. Augu.>t. p. o(). Lampridius explains the sort of merit 
which Faustina chose, and the conditions which she exacted. Hist, August, 
p, 102. 


* His brother by adoption, and his colleague, L. Yerus. Marcus Aurelius had 
no other brother.—\V. 
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of her lovers to posts of honor and profit, 3 and, during a con¬ 
nection of thirty years, invariably gave her proofs of the 
most tender confidence, and of a respect which ended not 
witu her life. In his Meditations, he thanks the gods, who 
had bestowed on him a wife so faithful, so gentle, and of 
such a wonderful simplicity of manners. 4 The obsequious 
senate, at his earnest request, declared her a goddess. She 
was represented in her temples, with the attributes of Juno, 
Venus, and Ceres; and it was decreed, that, on the day of 
their nuptials, the youth of either sex should pay their vows 
before the altar of their chaste patroness. 5 

The monstrous vices of the son have cast a shade on the 
purity of the father’s virtues. It has been objected to Mar¬ 
cus, that he sacrificed the happiness of millions to a fond 
partiality for a worthless boy; and that he chose a successor 
in his own family, rather than in the republic. Nothing, 
however, was neglected by the anxious father, and by the 
men of virtue and learning whom he summoned to his as¬ 
sistance, to expand the narrow mind of young Commodus, 
to correct his growing vices, and to render him worthy of 
the throne for which he ivas designed. But the power of 
instruction is seldom of much efficacy, except in those happy 
dispositions where it is almost superfluous. The distasteful 
lesson of a grave philosopher •was, in a moment, obliterated 
by the whisper of a profligate favorite; and Marcus himself 
blasted the fruits of this labored education,-by admitting his 
son, at the age of fourteen or fifteen, to a full participation 
of the Imperial power. He lived but four years afterwards: 
but he lived long enough to repent a rash measure, which 
raised the impetuous youth above the restraint of reason 
and authority. 

Most of the crimes which disturb the internal peace of 
society are produced by the restraints which the necessary 
but unequal laws of property have imposed on the appetites 
of mankind, by confining to a few the possession of those 
objects that are coveted by many. Of all our passions and 
appetites, the love of power is of the most imperious and 
unsociable nature, since the pride of one man requires the 

3 Hist. August, p. 34. 

4 Meditat. 1. i. The world has laughed at the credulity of Marcus ; but Mad¬ 
am Daeier assures us (and we may credit a lady), that the husband will always be 
deceived, if the wife condescends to dissemble. 

s Dion Cassius, 1. lxxi. [c. 31] p. 1195. Hist. August, p. 33. Commentaire de 
Spanlieim sur les Ciesars de Julien, p. 289. The deitication of Faustina is the 
only defect which Julian’s criticism is able to discover in the all-accomplished 
character of Marcus* 
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submission of the multitude. In the tumult of civil discord, 
the lnws of society lose their force, and their place is seldom 
supplied by those of humanity. The ardor of contention, 
the pride of victory, the despair of success, the memory of 
past injuries, and the fear of future dangers, all contribute 
to inflame the mind, and to silence the voice of pity. From 
such motives almost every page of history has been stained 
with civil blood; but these motives will not account for the 
unprovoked cruelties of Commodus, who had nothing to 
wish, and everything to enjoy. The beloved son of Marcus 
succeeded to his father, amidst the acclamations of the 
senate and armies ; 6 and when he ascended the throne, the 
happy youth saw round him neither competitor to remove, 
nor enemies to punish. In this calm, elevated station, it 
Avas surely natural that he should prefer the love of man¬ 
kind to their detestation, the mild glories of his five prede¬ 
cessors to the ignominious fate of Nero and Domitian. 

Yet Commodus Avas not, as he has been represented, a 
tiger born Avith an insatiate thirst of human blood, and capa¬ 
ble, from his infancy, of the most inhuman actions. 7 Na¬ 
ture had formed him of a Avcak rather than a Avicked dis¬ 
position. His simplicity and timidity rendered him the 
slave of his attendants, Avho gradually corrupted his mind. 
His cruelty, Avhich at first obeyed the dictates of others, de¬ 
generated into habit, and at length became the ruling passion 
of his soul. 8 

Upon the death of his father, Commodus found himself 
embarrassed Avith the command of a great army, and the 
conduct of a difficult Avar against the Quadi and Marco- 
manni. 9 The servile and profligate youths Avhom Marcus 
had banished soon regained their station and influence 
about the new emperor. They exaggerated tlie hardships 
and dangers of a campaign in the Avild countries beyond the 
Danube; and they assured the indolent prince that the ter¬ 
ror of his name and the arms of his lieutenants Avould be 
sufficient to complete the conquest of the dismayed barba¬ 
rians, or to impose such conditions as Avere more advanta- 


6 Commodus was the first Porphyrogenitus (born since iiis father's accession 
to the throne). By a new strain of flattery, tlie Egyptian medals date by the 
years of his life ; as if they were synonymous to those of his reign. Tillemont, 
Hist, des Empereurs, toai/ii. p. 752. 

7 Hist. August, p. 40. 

8 Dion Cassius, 1. lxxii. p. 1203. 

9 According to Tertnllian (Apolog. c. 25), he died at Sirmium. But the situa¬ 
tion of Vindobona, or Vienna, where both the Victors place his death, is better 
adapted to the operations of the war against the Marcomanni and Quadi. 
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geous than any conquest. By a dexterous application to his 
sensual appetites, they compared the tranquillity, the splen¬ 
dor, the refined pleasures of Rome with the tumult of a 
Pannonian camp, which afforded neither leisure nor mate¬ 
rials for luxury. 10 Commodus listened to the pleasing ad¬ 
vice, but whilst he hesitated between his own inclination 
and the awe which he still retained for his father’s counsel¬ 
lors, the summer insensibly elapsed, and his triumphal entry 
into the capital was deferred till the autumn. His graceful 
person, 11 popular address, and imagined virtues, attracted 
the public favor ; the honorable peace which he had recently 
granted to the barbarians diffused a universal joy; 12 his 
impatience to revisit Rome was fondly ascribed to the love 
of his country; and his dissolute course of amusements was 
faintly condemned in a prince of nineteen years of age. 

During the three first years of his reign, the forms, and 
even the spirit, of the old administration were maintained 
by those faithful counsellors, to whom Marcus had recom¬ 
mended his son, and for whose wisdom and integrity Corn- 
modus still entertained a reluctant esteem. The young 
prince and his profligate favorites revelled in all the license 
of sovereign power; but his hands were yet unstained with 
blood ; and he had even displayed a generosity of sentiment, 
which might perhaps ha\ripened into solid virtue. 13 A 
fatal incident decided his fluctuating character. 

One evening, as the emperor was returning to the 
palace through a dark and narrow portico in the amphithea¬ 
tre, 14 an assassin, who waited his passage, rushed upon him 
with a drawn sword, loudly exclaiming, “ The senate sends 
you this." The menace prevented the deed ; the assassin 
was seized by the guards, and immediately revealed the 
authors of the conspiracy. It had been formed, not in the 
state, but within the walls of the palace. Lucilla, the em¬ 
peror’s sister, and widow of Lucius Verus, impatient of the 
second rank, and jealous of the reigning empress, had armed 
the murderer against her brother’s life. She had not •ven¬ 
tured to communicate the black design to her second bus- 

10 Herodian, 1. i. p. 12. 

11 Herodian, 1. i. p. 1(>. 

12 This universal joy is well described (from the medals as well as historians) 
by Mr. Wotton, Hist, of Home. pp. 1112, 103. 

u Manilius, the confidential secretary of Avidius Cassius, was discovered after 
lie had lain concealed several years. The emperor nobly relieved the public 
anxiety by refusing to see him, and burning his papers without opening them. 
Dion Cassius, 1. lxxii. p. 1200. 

See Malfei degli Ampliitlieatri, p. 12G. 
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band, Claudius Pompeianus, a senator of distinguished 
merit and unshaken loyalty; but among the crowd of her 
lovers (for she imitated the manners of Faustina) she found 
men of desperate fortunes and wild ambition, who were 
prepared to serve her more violent, as well as her tender 
passions. The conspirators experienced the rigor of jus¬ 
tice, and the abandoned princess was punished, first with 
exile, and afterwards with death. 15 

But the words of the assassin sunk deep into the mind 
of Commodus, and left an indelible impression of fear and 
hatred against the whole body of the senate.* Those whom 
he had dreaded as importunate ministers, he now suspected 
as secret enemies. The Delators, a race of men discouraged, 
and almost extinguished, under the former reigns, again be¬ 
came formidable, as soon as they discovered that the emperor 
was desirous of finding disaffection and treason in the 
senate. That assembly, whom Marcus had ever considered 
as the great council of the nation, was composed of the 
most distinguished of the Romans; and distinction of every 
kind soon became criminal. The possession of wealth stim¬ 
ulated the diligence of the informers; rigid virtue implied 
a tacit censure of the irregularities of Connnodus ; important 
services implied a dangerous superiority of merit; and the 
friendship of the father always insured the aversion of the 
son. Suspicion was equivalent to proof; trial to condem¬ 
nation. The execution of a considerable senator was 
attended with the death of all ■who might lament or revenge 
his fate; and when Commodus had once tasted human 
blood, he became incapable of pity or remorse. 

Of these innocent victims of tyranny, none died more 
lamented than the two brothers of the Quintilian family, 
Maximus and Condianus; whose fraternal love has saved 
their names from oblivion, and endeared their memory to 
posterity. Their studies and their occupations, their pursuits 
and their pleasures,were still the same. In the enjoyment 
of a great estate, they never admitted the idea of a separate 
interest: some fragments are now extant of a treatise 
which they composed in common ; | ^nd in every action of 
life it was observed that their two bodies were animated by 

15 Dion, 1. lxxii. p. 1205. ITerodian, 1. i. p. 1G. Hist. August, p, 4G. 

* Tlie conspirators were senators, even the assassin himself. Herod, i. 31. 
—G. 

t This work was on agriculture, and is often quoted by later writers. See P. 
Needham Proleg, ad Geoponic. Camb. 1704,—W. 
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one soul. The Antonines, who valued their virtues, and 
delighted in their union, raised them, in the same year, to 
the consulship ; and Marcus afterwards intrusted to their 
joint care the civil administration of Greece, and a great 
military command, in which they obtained a signal victory 
over the Germans. The kind cruelty of Cominodus united 
them in death. 10 

The tyrant’s rage, after having shed the noblest blood of 
the senate, at length recoiled on the principal instrument of 
his cruelty. Whilst Cominodus was immersed in blood 
and luxury, he devolved the detail of the public business on 
Perennis, a servile and ambitious minister, who had obtained 
his post by the murder of his predecessor, but who possessed 
a considerable share of vigor and ability. By acts of extor¬ 
tion, and the forfeited estates of the nobles sacrificed to his 
avarice, he had accumulated an immense treasure. The 
Prsetorian guards were under his immediate command ; and 
his son, who already discovered a military genius, was at the 
head of the Illyrian legions. Perennis aspired to the empire ; 
or what, in the eyes of Commodus, amounted to the same 
crime, he was capable of aspiring to it, had he not been 
prevented, surprised, and put to death. The fall of a 
minister is a very trifling incident in the general history of 
the empire ; but it was hastened by an extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance, which proved hew much the nerves of discipline 
were already relaxed. The legions of Britain, discontented 
with the administration of Perennis, formed a deputation 
of fifteen hundred select men, with instructions to march to 
Rome, and lay their complaints before the emperor. These 
military petitioners, by their own determined behavior, by 
inflaming the divisions of the guards, by exaggerating the 
strength of the British army, and by alarming the fears of 
Commodus, exacted and obtained the minister’s death, as 
the only redress of their grievances. 17 This presumption of 

16 In a note upon the Augustan History, Casaubon has collected a number of 
particulars concerning these celebrated brothers. See p. 96 of his learned com¬ 
mentary. 

17 Dion, 1. lxxii. p. 1210. Herodian, 1. i. p. 22. Hist. August, p. 48. Dion gives 
a much less odious character of Perennis, than the other historians. His moder¬ 
ation is almost a pledge of liis veracity. * 


* Gibbon praises Dion for the moderation with which he speaks of Perennis : 
lie follows, nevertheless, in his own narrative, Herodian and Lampridius. Dion 
speaks of Perennis not only with moderation, bat with admi ation ; he represents 
him as a great man, virtuous in his life, ami blameless in his death : perhaps he 
may be suspected of partiality: but it is singular that Gibbon, having adopted, 
from Herovdau and Lampridius, their judgment on this minister, follows Dion’s 
improbable account of his death. What likelihood, in fact, that fifteen hundred 
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a distant army, and their discovery o£ the weakness of 
government, was a sure presage of the most dreadful con¬ 
vulsions. 

The negligence of the public administration was betrayed, 
soon afterwards, by a new disorder, which arose from the 
smallest beginnings. A spirit of desertion began to prevail 
among the troops: and the deserters, instead of seeking 
their safety in flight or concealment, infested the highways. 
Maternus, a private soldier, of a daring boldness above his 
station, collected those bands of robbers into a little army, 
set open the prisons, invited the slaves to assert their free¬ 
dom, and plundered with impunity the rich and defenceless 
cities of Gaul and Spain. The governors of the provinces, 
who had long been the spectators, and perhaps the partners, 
of his depredations, were at length roused from their supine 
indolence by the threatening commands of the emperor. 
Maternus found that he was encompassed, and foresaw that 
he must be overpowered. A great effort of despair was his 
last resource. He ordered his followers to disperse, to pass 
the Alps in small parties and various disguises, and to 
assemble at Rome, during the licentious tumult of the 
festival of Cybele. 18 To murder Commodus, and to ascend 
the vacant throne, was the ambition of no vulgar robber. 
His measures were so ably concerted that his concealed 
troops already filled the streets of Rome. The envy of an 
accomplice discovered and ruined this singular enterprise, 
in the moment when it was ripe for execution. 19 

Suspicious princes often promote the last of mankind 
from a vain persuasion, that tnose who have no dependence, 
except on their favor, will have no attachment, except to 

18 During.llie second Punic Mar, the Romans imported from Asia the worship 
of the mother of the gods. Her festi\ al, the jfegafesia, began on the fourth of 
A^>ril, and lasted six days. The streets were crowded with mad processions, the 
theatres with spectators, and the public tables with unbidden guests. Order and 
police were suspended, and pleasure was the only serious business of the city. 
See Ovid, de Fastis, 1. iv. P9, &c. 

19 Herodian, 1. i. pp. 23, 28. 


men should have traversed Gaul and Italy, and have arrived at Rome without 
any understanding with the Praetorians, or without detection or opposition from 
Perennis the Praetorian praefect ? Gibbun, foreseeing, perhaps, this dirlicultv, 
has added, that the military deputation intiamed the divisions of the guards ; but 
Dion says expressly that they did not reach Rome, but that the emperor went out 
to meet them: he even reproaches him for not having opposed them with the 
guards, who were superior in number. Herodian relates that Commodus, hav¬ 
ing learned, from a soldier, the ambitious designs of Perennis and his son, caused 
them to be attacked and massacred by night.—G. from W. Dion’s narrative is 
remarkably circumstantial, and his authority higher than either of tlie other 
writers. He hints that Oleander, a new favorite, had already undermined the 
influence of Perennis.—M. 
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the person of their benefactor. Oleander, the successor of 
Perennis, was a Phrygian by birth; of a nation over whose 
stubborn, but servile temper, blows only could prevail. 20 
lie had been sent from his native country to Rome, in the 
capacity of a slave. As a slave he entered the Imperial 
palace, rendered himself useful to his master’s passions, and 
rapidly ascended to the most exalted station which a subject 
could enjoy. His influence over the mind of Commodus 
was much greater than that of his predecessor; for Oleander 
was devoid of any ability or virtue which could inspire the 
emperor with envy or distrust. Avarice was the reigning 
passion of his soul, and the great principle of his adminis¬ 
tration. The rank of Consul, of Patrician, of Senator, was 
exposed to public sale; and it would have been considered 
as disaffection, if any one had refused to purchase these 
empty and disgraceful honors with the greatest part of his 
fortune. 21 In the lucrative provincial employments, tho 
minister shared with the governor the spoils of the people. 
The execution of the laws was venal and arbitrary. A 
wealthy criminal might, obtain not only the reversal of the 
sentence by which he was justly condemned, but might 
likewise inflict whatever punishment he pleased on the 
accuser, the witnesses, and the judge. 

By these means, Oleander, in the space , of three years, 
had accumulated more wealth than had ever yet been 
possessed by any freed man. 22 Commodus was perfectly 
satisfied with the magnificent presents which the artful 
courtier laid at his feet in the most seasonable moments. 
To divert the public envy, Oleander, under the emperor’s 
name, erected baths, porticos, and places of exercise, for the 
use of the people. 23 He flattered himself that the Romans, 
dazzled and amused by this apparent liberality, would be 
less affected by the bloody scenes which were daily exhib. 
ited; that they would forget the death of Byrrhus, a 
senator to whose superior merit the late emperor had granted 
one of his daughters; and that they would forgive the 
execution of Arrius Antoninus, the last representative of the 
name and virtues of the Antonines. The former, with 

20 Cicero pro Flacco, c. 27. 

One of these dear-bought promotions occasioned a current bon mot, that 
Julius Solon was banished into the senate. 

2 - Dion (1. lxxii. pp. 12, 13) observes, that no freedmau had possessed riches 
equal to those of Oleander. The fortune of Pallas amounted, however, to up¬ 
wards of five and twenty hundred thousand pounds ; Ter millies. 

23 Dion, 1. lxxii. pp. 12. 13. He.rodian, 1. i.p. 20. Hist. August, p. 52. These 
baths were situated near the Porla Capena. See Nardini Roma Antica, p.*79. • 
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more integrity than prudence, had attempted to disclose, to 
his brother-in-law, the true character of Oleander. An equi¬ 
table sentence pronounced by the latter, when proconsul of 
Asia, against a worthless creature of the favorite, proved 
fatal to him . 24 After the fall of Perennis, the terrors of 
Commodus had, for a short time, assumed the appearance of 
a return to virtue. He repealed the most odious of his 
acts; loaded his memory with the public execration, and 
ascribed to the pernicious counsels of that wicked minister 
all the errors of his inexperienced youth. But his repent¬ 
ance lasted only thirty days ; and, under Cleander’s tyranny, 
the administration of Perennis was often regretted. 

Pestilence and famine contributed to fill up the measure 
of the calamities of Rome . 25 The first could be only imputed 
to the just indignation of the gods; but a monopoly of corn, 
supported by the riches and power of the minister, was con¬ 
sidered as the immediate cause of the second. The popular 
discontent, after it had long circulated in whispers, broke 
out in the assembled circus. The people quitted their 
favorite amusements for the more delicious pleasure of 
revenge, rushed in crowds towards a palace in the suburbs, 
one of the emperor’s retirements, and demanded, with angry 
clamors, the head of the public enemy. Oleander, who com¬ 
manded the Praetorian guards , 20 ordered a body of cavalry 
to sally forth, and disperse the seditious multitude. The 
multitude fled with precipitation towards the city ; several 
were slain, and many more were trampled to death; but 
when the cavalry entered the streets, their pursuit was 
checked by a shower of stones and darts from the roofs and 
windows of the houses. The foot guards , 27 who had been 
long jealous of the prerogatives and insolence of the Prae¬ 
torian cavalry, embraced the party of the people. The 

2t Ilist. August, p. 48. 

25 Herodiain 1. i. p. 28. Dion, 1. lxxii. p. 1215. The latter says that two thou¬ 
sand persons died every day at Home, during a considerate length of time. 

Tuneque prhnum ties praefacti prfetorio fmne : inter^quos libertinus. 
From some remains oi' modesty, Cleander deelined the title, whilst he assumed 
the powers, of Prretorian nnefect. As the other freedmen were stvled, from 
their several departments, a ratio>iibus, ah episfolis, Cleander called himself a 
purjioite, as intrusted with the defence of his master’s person. Salmasius and 
Casaubon seem to have talked very idly upon this passage.* 

24 Ot ty)~ TroAeui? Tre^oi. cr-pxTLujraL. Herodian, 1. i. p. 31. It is doubtful whether 
he means tlie Prretorian infantry, or the <ohortes urbnnre, a body of six thousand 
men, but whose rank and discipline were not equai to their numbers. Keith 
Tillemont nor Wotton choose to decide this question. I 


* Guizot denies that Lampridius means Clcauder as prefect a pugione. 
The Libertin seems to me to mean him.—M, 

t I t seems to me there is none. The passage of Lierodian is clear, and desig¬ 
nates the city cohorts. Compare Dion, p. 7'J7.—7* r . 
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tumult became a regular engagement, and threatened a 
general massacre. The Praetorians, at length, gave way, 
oppressed with numbers ; and the tide of popular fury 
returned with redoubled violence against the gates of the 
palace, where Commodus lay, dissolved in luxury, and alone 
unconscious of the civil war. It was death to approach his 
person with the unwelcome news, lie would have perished 
in this supine security, had not two women, his eldest sister 
Fadilla, and Marcia, the most favored of his concubines, 
ventured to break into his presence. Bathed in tears, and 
with dishevelled hair, they threw themselves at his feet; 
and with all the pressing eloquence of fear, discovered to 
the affrighted emperor the crimes of the minister, the rage 
of the people, and the impending ruin, which, in a few min¬ 
utes, would burst over his palace and person. Commodus 
started from his dream of pleasure, and commanded that 
the head of Oleander should be thrown out to the people. 
The desired spectacle instantly appeased the tumult; and 
the son of Marcus might even yet have regained the affec¬ 
tion and confidence of his subjects. 28 

But every sentiment of virtue and humanity was extinct 
in the mind of Commodus. Whilst he thus abandoned the 
reins of empire to these unworthy favorites, he valued 
nothing in sovereign power, except the unbounded license 
of indulging his sensual appetites. Ilis hours were spent in 
a seraglio of three hundred beautiful women, and as many 
boys, of every rank, and of every province ; and, wherever 
the arts of seduction proved ineffectual, the brutal lover had 
recourse to violence. The ancient historians 29 have expa¬ 
tiated on these abandoned scenes of prostitution, which 
scorned every restraint of nature or modesty; but it would 
not be easy to translate their too faithful descriptions into 
the decency of modern language. The intervals of lust 
were filled up with the basest amusements. The influence 
of a polite age, and the labor of an attentive education, had 
never been able to infuse into his rude and brutish mind the 
least tincture of learning ; and he was the first of the Roman 
emperors totally devoid of taste for the pleasures of the 
understanding. Nero himself excelled, or affected to excel, 
in the elegant arts of music and poetry : nor should we 
despise his pursuits, had he not converted the pleasing 

23 Dion Ca<sius, 1. Ixxii. p. 1215. Herodian, 1. i. p. 32. Hist. August, p. 48. 

29 Sororibus suis consul pratis, Ipsas coneubinas suas sub oeulis suis stuprari 
jubebat. Nec irruemium in se juvenum earebat infamia, oinni parte corporis 
afcque ore in sexum utrumque pollutus. Hist. Aug. p. 47. 
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relaxation of a leisure hour into the serious business and 
ambition of his life. But Commodus, from his earliest 
infancy, discovered an aversion to whatever was rational or 
liberal, and a fond attachment to the amusements of the 
populace ; the sports of the circus and amphitheatre, the 
combats of gladiators, and the hunting of wild beasts. The 
masters in every branch of learning, whom Marcus provided 
for his son, were heard with inattention and disgust; whilst 
the Moors and Parthians, who taught him to dart the javelin 
and to shoot with the bow, found a disciple who delighted 
in his application, and soon equalled the most skilful of his 
instructors in the steadiness of the eye and the dexterity of 
the hand. 

The servile crowd, whose fortune depended on their 
master’s vices, applauded these ignoble pursuits. The per¬ 
fidious voice of flattery reminded him, that by exploits of 
the same nature, by the defeat of the Nemaean lion, and the 
slaughter of the wild boar of Erymanthus, the Grecian 
Hercules had acquired a place among the gods, and an 
immortal memory among men. They only forgot to ob¬ 
serve, that, in the first ages of society, when the fiercer 
animals often dispute with man the possession of an unset¬ 
tled country, a successful war against those savages is one 
of the most innocent and beneficial labors of heroism. In 
the civilized state of the Roman empire, the wild beasts had 
long since retired from the face of man, and the neighbor¬ 
hood of populous cities. To surprise them in their solitary 
haunts, and to transport them to Rome, that they might 
be slain in pomp by the hand of an emperor, was an enter¬ 
prise equally ridiculous for the prince and oppressive for 
the people. 39 Ignorant of these distinctions, Commodus 
eagerly embraced the glorious resemblance, and styled him¬ 
self (as Ave still read on his medals 31 ) the Roman Hercules * 


30 The African lions, when pressed by hunger, infested the open villages and 
cultivated country ; and they infested them with impunity. The royal beast was 
reserved for the pleasures of the emperor and the capital; and the unfortunate 
peasant who killed one of them, though in his own defence, incurred a very 
heavy penalty. This extraordinary yame-law was mitigated by Honorius, and 
finally repealed by Justinian. Codex Theodos. tom. v. p. 92, et Comment Gotho- 
fred. 

31 Spanheim de Numismat. Dissertat. xii. tom. ii. p. 493. 


* Commodus placed his own head on the colossal statue of Hercules with tlie 
inscription, Lucius Commodus Hercules. The wits of Home, according to a new 
fragment of Dion, published the following epigram, of which, like many other 
ancient jests, the point is not very clear: il a<.6<? nous KaAAtn/co? 'HpaxA^s, ov< 
€LfXL Afu/cto?, <xAA* ai'ayfcdZovai jme.” It seems to be a protect of the god against 
being confounded with the emperor. Mai. Fragm. Vatican, ii. 225.—M. 

10 
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The club and the lion’s hide were placed by the side of the 
throne, amongst the ensigns of sovereignty, and statues 
were erected, in which Commodus was represented in the 
character, and with the attributes, of the god whose valor 
and dexterity he endeavored to emulate in the daily course 
of his ferocious amusements . 32 

Elated with these praises, which gradually extinguished 
the innate sense of shame, Commodus resolved to exhibit 
before the eyes of the Roman people those exercises, which 
till then he had decently confined within the walls of his 
palace, and to the presence of a few favorites. On the 
appointed day, the various motives of flattery, fear, and 
curiosity, attracted to the amphitheatre an innumerable 
multitude of spectators; and some degree of applause was 
deservedly bestowed on the uncommon skill of the Imperial 
performer. Whether he aimed at the head or heart of the 
animal, the wound was alike certain and mortal. With 
arrows whose point was shaped into the form of a crescent, 
Commodus often intercepted the rapid career, and cut 
asunder the long, bony neck of the ostrich . 33 A panther 
was let loose; and the archer waited till he had leaped 
upon a trembling malefactor. In the same instant the shaft 
flew, the beast dropped dead, and the man remained unhurt. 
The dens of the amphitheatre disgorged at once a hundred 
lions: a hundred darts from the unerring hand of Corn- 
modus laid them dead as they ran raging round the Arena . 
Neither the huge bulk of the elephant, nor the scaly hide of 
the rhinoceros, could defend them from his stroke. .zEthi- 
opia and India yielded their most extraordinary produc¬ 
tions; and several animals were slain in the amphitheatre, 
which had been seen only in the representations of art, or 
perhaps of fancy . 34 In all these exhibitions, the securest 

32 Dion, 1. lxxii. p. 1216. Hist. August, p, 49. 

33 The ostrich’s neck is three feet long, and composed of seventeen vertebrae. 
See Buff on, Hist. Naturelle. 

33 Commodus killed a Camelopardalis or Giraffe (Dion, 1. lxxii. p. 1211), the 
tallest, the most gentle, and the most useless of the large quadrupeds. This sin¬ 
gular animal, a native only of the interior parts of Africa, has not been seen in 
Europe since the revival of letters ; and though M. de Buffon (Hist. Naturelle, 
tom. xiii.) has endeavored to describe, he has not ventured to delineate, the Gi¬ 
raffe.* 


* The naturalists of our days have been more fortunate. London probably 
now contains more specimens of this animal than have been seen in Europe since 
the fall of the Roman empire, unless in the pleasure gardens of the emperor 
Frederic 11., in Sicily, which possessed several. Frederic’s collection of wild beasts 
were exhibited, for the popular amusement, in many parts of Italy. Raumer, 
Gescliichte der Hohenstaufen, v. iii. p. 571. Gibbon, moreover; is mistaken ; as 
a giraffe was presented to Lorenzo de Medici, either by the sultan of Egypt or the 
king of Tunis. Contemporary authorities are quoted in the old work/Gesner de 
Quadrupedibus, p. 162.—M. 
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precautions were used to protect the person of the Roman 
Hercules from the desperate spring of any savage, who 
might possibly disregard the dignity of the emperor and 
the sanctity of the god . 33 

But the meanest of the populace were affected with 
shame and indignation when they beheld their sovereign 
enter the lists as a gladiator, and glory in a profession which 
the laws and manners of the Romans had branded with the 
justest note of infamy . 36 He chose the habit and arms of 
the Secutor , whose combat with the JRetiarius formed one 
of the most lively scenes in the bloody sports of the amphi¬ 
theatre. The Secutor was armed with a helmet, sword, and 
buckler; his naked antagonist had only a large net and a 
trident; with the one he endeavored to entangle, with the 
other to despatch his enemy. If he missed the first throw, 
he Avas obliged to fly from the pursuit of the Secutor , till he 
had prepared his net for a second cast . 37 The emperor 
fought in this character se\ en hundred and thirty-five several 
times. These glorious achieA'ements Avere carefully recorded 
in the public acts of the empire; and that he might omit no 
circumstance of infamy, he received from the common fund 
of gladiators a stipend so exorbitant that it became a ucav 
and most ignominous tax upon the Roman people . 38 It may 
be easily supposed, that in these engagements the master of 
the Avorld Avas always successful; in the amphitheatre his 
A’ictories Avere not often sanguinary; but Avlien he exercised 
his skill in the school of gladiators, or his own palace, his 
Avretched antagonists Avere frequently honored Avith a mortal 
Avound from the hand of Commodus, and obliged to seal 
their flattery Avitli their blood . 33 He iioav disdained the 
appellation of Hercules. The name of Paulus, a celebrated 
Secutor, Avas the only one Avhich delighted his ear. It 
Avas inscribed on his colossal statues, and repeated in the 
redoubled acclamations 40 of the mournful and applauding 

35 Herodian, 1. i. p. 37. Hist. August, p. 50. 

30 The virtuous and even the wise princes forbade the senators and knights 
to embrace this scandalous profession, under pain of infamy, or, what was mere 
dreaded by those profligate wretches, of exile. The tyrants allured them to dis¬ 
honor by threats and rewards. Nero once produced in the arena forty senators 
and sixty knights. See Lipsius, Saturnalia, 1. ii. c. 2. lie has happily corrected a 
passage of Suetonius in Nerone, c. 12. 

Lip-ius, 1. ii. c. 7, 8. Juvenal, in the eighth satire, gives a picturesque de¬ 
scription of this combat. 

llist. August, p. 50. Dion, 1. lxxii. p. 1220. He received, for each time, 
decles , about 8(iOO/. sterling. 

39 Victor tells us, that Commodus only allowed his antagonists a leaden weap¬ 
on, dreading most probably the consequences of their despair. 

40 They were obliged to repeat, six hundred and twenty-six times, Paulus 
first of the Secutors.&c. 
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senate . 41 Claudius Pompeian us, the virtuous husband of 
Lucilla, was the only senator who asserted the honor of his 
rank. As a father, he permitted his sons to consult their 
safety by attending the amphitheatre. As a Roman he 
declared that his own life was in the emperor’s hands, but 
that he would never behold the son of Marcus prostituting 
his person and dignity. Notwithstanding his manly resolu¬ 
tion, Pompeian us escaped the resentment of the tyrant, and, 
with his honor, had the good fortune to preserve his life . 4 ' 2 

Commodus had now attained the summit of vice and 
infamy. Amidst the acclamations of a battering court, he 
was unable to disguise from himself, that he had deserved 
the contempt and hatred of every man of sense and virtue 
in his empire. His ferocious spirit was irritated by the 
consciousness of that hatred, by the envy of every kind of 
merit, by the just apprehension of danger, and by the habit 
of slaughter, which he contracted in his daily, amusements. 
History has preserved a long list of consular senators sacri¬ 
ficed to his wanton suspicion, which sought out, with pecu¬ 
liar anxiety, those unfortunate persons connected, however 
remotely, with the family of the Antonines, without sparing 
even the ministers of his crimes or pleasures . 43 His cruelty 
proved at last fatal to himself. He had shed with impunity 
the noblest blood of Rome: he perished as soon as he was 
dreaded by his own domestics. Marcia, his favorite concu¬ 
bine, Ecleetus, his chamberlain, and Laetus, his Praetorian 
praefect, alarmed by the fate of their companions and prede¬ 
cessors, resolved to prevent the destruction which every 
hour hung over their heads, either from the mad caprice of 
the tyrant,* or the sudden indignation of the people. 
Marcia seized the occasion of presenting a draught of wine 
to her lover, after he had fatigued himself with hunting 
some Avild beasts. Commodus retired to sleep; but whilst 
he was laboring with the effects of poison and drunkenness, 
a robust youth, by profession a wrestler, entered his chamber 

41 Dion, 1. lxxii. p. 1221. He speaks of his own baseness and danger. 

42 He mixed, however, some prudence with his courage and past the greatest 
part of his time in a country retirement, alleging his advanced age, and the 
weakness of his eyes. “ I never saw him in the senate,” says Dion, except dur¬ 
ing the short reign of Pertinax.” All his infirmities had suddenly left him, and 
they returned as suddenly upon the murder of that excellent prince. Dion, 1. 
Ixxiii. p. 1227. 

4 J The prefects were changed almost hourly or daily; and the caprice of Com¬ 
modus was often fatal to his most favored chamberlains. Hist. August, pp. 4G, 51. 

* Commodus had already resolved to massacre them the following night: they 
determined to anticipate his design. Herod, i. 17.—\V. 
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and strangled him without resistance. The body was 
secretly conveyed out of the jxilaee, before the least sus¬ 
picion was entertained in the city, or even in the court, of 
the emperor’s death. Such was the fate of the son of 
Marcus, and so easy was it to destroy a hated tyrant, who, 
by the artificial powers of government, had oppressed, 
during thirteen years, so many millions of subjects, each of 
whom was equal to their master in personal strength and 
personal abilities . 44 

The measures of the conspirators were conducted with 
the deliberate coolness and celerity which the greatness of 
the occasion.required. They resolved instantly to fill the 
vacant throne with an emperor whose character Avould 
justify and maintain the action that had been committed. 
They fixed on Pertinax, prefect of the city, an ancient 
senator of consular rank, whose conspicuous merit had 
broke through the obscurity of his birth, and raised him to 
the first honors of the state. He had successively governed 
most of the provinces of the empire; and in all his great 
employments, military as well as civil, he had uniformly 
distinguished himself by the firmness, the prudence, and the 
integrity of his conduct . 45 He now remained almost alone 
of the friends and ministers of Marcus; and when, at a late 
hour of the night, he was awakened with the news, that the 
chamberlain and the prefect were at his door, he received 
them with intrepid resignation, and desired they would exe¬ 
cute their master’s orders. Instead of death, they offered 
him the throne of the Roman world. During some moments 
he distrusted their intentions and assurances. Convinced 
at length of the death of Com modus, he accepted the purple 
with a sincere reluctance, the natural effect of his knowledge 
both of the duties and of the dangers of the supreme rank . 46 

44 Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 1222. Herodian, 1. i. p. 43. Hist. August. p. 52. 

45 Pertinax was a native of Alba Pompeia. in Piedmont, and son of a timber 

merchant. The order of his employments (it is marked by Capitoliims) well de¬ 
serves to be set down as expressive of the form of government and manners of 
the age. 1. He was a centurion. 2. Prefect of a cohort in Syria, in the Par¬ 
thian war, and in Britain. 3. He obtained an Ala, or squadron of horse, in 
Mnesia. 4. He was commissary of provisions on the iEmilian way. 5. He com¬ 
manded the fleet upon the Rhine. G. lie was procurator of Dacia, with a salary 
of about 1G00/. a year. 7. He commanded the veterans of a legion. 8. He obtained 
the rank of senator. 0. Of praetor. 10. With the command of the first legion 
in Rhaetia and Noricum. 11. lie was consul about the year 175. 12. He attended 

Marcus into the East. 13. He commanded an army on the Danube. 14. He was 
consular legate of Mresia. 15. Of Dacia. 1G. Of Syria. 17. Of Britain. 18. He 
had the < are of the public provisions at Rome. 10. He was proconsul of Africa. 
20. Pnefect of the city. Herodian (1. i. p. 48) does justice to his disinterested 
spirit ; but Capitolinus, who collected every popular rumor, charges him with a 
great fortune acquired by bribery and corruption. 

Julian, in the Caesars, taxes him with being accessory to the death of Corn- 
modus. 
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Lretus conducted •without delay his new emperor to the 
camp of the Praetorians, diffusing at the same time through 
the city a seasonable report that Commodus died suddenly 
of an apoplexy; and that the virtuous Pertinax had already 
succeeded to the throne. The guards were rather surprised 
than pleased with the suspicious death of a prince, whose 
indulgence and liberality they alone had experienced; but 
the emergency of the occasion, the authority of their prtefect, 
the reputation of Pertinax, and the clamors of the people, 
obliged them to stifle their secret discontents, to accept the 
donative promised by the new emperor, to swear allegiance 
to him, and with joyful acclamations and laurels in their 
hands to conduct him to the senate house, that the military 
consent might be ratified by the civil authority. 

This important night was now far spent; with the dawn 
of day, and the commencement of the new year, the senators 
expected a summons to attend an ignominious ceremony.* 
In spite of all remonstrances, even of those of his creatures 
who yet preserved any regard for prudence or decency, Com¬ 
modus had resolved to pass the night in the gladiators’ 
school, and from thence to take possession of the consulship, 
in the habit and with the attendance of that infamous crew. 
On a sudden, before the break of day, the senate was called 
together in the temple of Concord, to meet the guards, and 
to ratify the election of a new emperor. For a few minutes 
they sat in silent suspense, doubtful of their unexpected de¬ 
liverance, and suspicious of the cruel artifices of Commodus : 
but when at length they were assured that the tyrant was 
no more, they resigned themselves to all the transports of 
joy and indignation. Pertinax, who modestly represented 
the meanness of his extraction, and pointed out several noble 
senators more deserving than himself of the empire, was 
constrained by their dutiful violence to ascend the throne, 
and received all the titles of Imperial power, confirmed by 
the most sincere vows of fidelity. The memory of Com¬ 
modus was branded with eternal infamy. The names of 
tyrant, of gladiator, of public enemy resounded in every 
corner of the house. They decreed in tumultuous votes,f 

* The senate always assembled at the beginning of the year, on the night of 
the 1st January (see Savaron on Sid. Apoll. viii. 6), and this happened the present 
year, as usual, without any particular order.—G. from W. 

t What Gibbon improperly calls, both here and in the note, tumultuous de¬ 
crees, were no more than the applauses and acclamations which recur so often in 
the history of the emperors. The custom passed from the theatre to the forum, 
from the forum to the senate. Applauses on the adoption of the Imperial de¬ 
crees were first introduced under Trajan. (Plin, jun. Panegyr. To.) One senator 
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that his honors should be reversed, his titles erased from 
the public monuments, his statues thrown down, his body 
dragged with a hook into the stripping-room of the gladia¬ 
tors, to satiate the public fury; and they expressed some 
indignation against those officious servants who had already 
presumed to screen his remains from the justice of the 
senate. But Pertinax could not refuse those last rites to 
the memory of Marcus, and the tears of his first protector 
Claudius Pompeianus, Avho lamented the cruel fate of his 
brother-in-law, and lamented still more that he had de¬ 
served it / 17 

These effusions of impotent rage against a dead emperor, 
whom the senate had flattered when alive with the most ab¬ 
ject servility, betrayed a just but ungenerous spirit of re¬ 
venge. The legality of these decrees Avas, hoAvever, sup¬ 
ported by the principles of the Imperial constitution. To 
censure, to depose, or to punish Avith death, the first magis¬ 
trate of the republic, Avho had abused his delegated trust, 
Avas the ancient and undoubted prerogative of the Roman 
senate ; 48 but that feeble assembly Avas obliged to content 
itself with inflicting on a fallen tyrant that public justice, 
from Avhich, during his life and reign, he had been shielded 
by the strong arm of military despotism.* 

Pertinax found a nobler Avay of condemning his prede¬ 
cessor’s memory; bv the contrast of his otvn virtues Avith 
the vices of Com mod us. On the day of his accession, he re¬ 
signed over to his Avife and son his Avhole private fortune; 

47 Capitolinus gives ns the particulars of these tumultuary votes, which were 
moved by one senator, and repeated, or rather chanted, by the whole body. Hist. 
August, p. 52. 

^ The senate condemned Nero to be put to death more majorum. Sueton.c. 
49 . 


read the form of the decree, and all the rest answered by acclamations, accom¬ 
panied with a kind of chant or rhythm. These were some of the acclamations ad¬ 
dressed to Pertinax, and against the memory of Coinmodus. Hosti patri.-e lio- 
nores detrahautur. Parricuhe honores detrahantur. lit salvi siinns, Jupiter, 
optime, inaxime, serva nobis Pertinacein. This custom prevai ed not only in the 
councils of state, but in all the meetings of the senate. However inconsistent it 
may appear with the solemnity of a religious assembly, the early Christians 
adopted and introduced it. into their synod*, notwithstanding the opposition of 
some of the Fathers, particularly of St. Chrysostom. See the Coll, of Franc. 
Bern. Ferrarius de veterum acclamatione in Gnevii Tliesaur Antiq. Korn. i. 6. 
—W. 

This note is rather hypercritical, as regards Gibbon, but appears to me 
worthy of preservation.—M. 

* No particular law assigned this right to the senate : it was deduced from the 
ancient principles of the republic. Gibbon appears to infer, from the passage of 
Suetonius, that the senate, according to its ancient right, punished Nero with 
death. .The words, however, more m'tjorum refer not to the decree of the senate, 
but to the kind oX death, which was taken from au old law of Komulus. (See 
Victor. Epit. Ed. Artzen, p. 484, n. 7.)—W. 
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that they might have no pretence to solicit favors at the ex¬ 
pense of the state. He refused to flatter the vanity of the 
former with the title of Augusta; or to corrupt the inex¬ 
perienced youth of the latter by the rank of C:esar. Accu¬ 
rately distinguishing between the duties of a parent and 
those of a sovereign, he educated his son with a severe sim¬ 
plicity, which, while it gave him no assured prospect of the 
throne, might in time have rendered him worthy of it. In 
public, the behavior of Pertinax was grave and affable. He 
lived with the virtuous part of the senate (and, in a private 
station, he had been acquainted with the true character of 
each individual), without either pride or jealousy; consid¬ 
ered them as friends and companions, with whom he had 
shared the dangers of the tyranny, and with whom he wished 
to enjoy the security of the present time. He very fre¬ 
quently invited them to familiar entertainments, the frugal¬ 
ity of which was ridiculed by those who remembered and 
regretted the luxurious prodigality of Commodus . 49 

To heal, as far as it was possible, the wounds inflicted by 
the hand of tyranny, was the pleasing, but melancholy task 
of Pertinax. The innocent victims, who yet survived, were 
recalled from exile, released from prison, and restored to the 
full possession of their honors and fortunes. The unburied 
bodies of murdered senators (for the cruelty of Commodus 
endeavored to extend itself beyond death) were deposited in 
the sepulchres of their ancestors; their memory was justi¬ 
fied ; and every consolation was bestowed on their ruined 
and afflicted families. Among these consolations, one of the 
most grateful was the punishment of the Delators; the com¬ 
mon enemies of their master, of virtue, and of their country. 
Yet even in the inquisition of these legal assassins, Pertinax 
proceeded with a steady temper, which gave everything to 
justice, and nothing to popular prejudice and resentment. 

The finances of the state demanded the most vigilant 
care of the emperor. Though every measure of injustice 
and extortion had been adopted, which could collect the 
property of the subject into the coffers of- the prince, the 
rapaciousness of Commodus had been so very inadequate to 
his extravagance, that, upon his death, no more than eight 
thousand pounds were found in the exhausted treasury , 50 to 

49 Dion (1, Ixxiii. p. 1223) speaks of these entertainments, as a senator who had 
supped with the emperor ; Capitolinas (Hist. August, p. 58), like a slave, who had 
received his intelligence from one of the scullions. 

Decies . The blameless economy of Pius left his successors a treasure of 
vicic3 septies millies , above two and twenty millions sterling, Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 
1231. 
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defray the current expenses of government, and to discharge 
the pressing demand of a liberal donative, which the new 
emperor had been obliged to promise to the Praetorian 
guards. Yet under these distressed circumstances, Pertinax 
had the generous firmness to remit all the oppressive taxes 
invented by Commodus, and to cancel all the unjust claims 
of the treasury; declaring, in a decree of the senate, “that 
he was better satisfied to administer a poor republic with 
innocence, than to acquire riches by the ways of tyranny 
and dishonor.” Economy and industry he considered as 
the pure and genuine sources of wealth; and from them he 
soon derived a copious supply for the public necessities. 
The expense of the household was immediately reduced to 
one half. All the instruments of luxury Pertinax exposed 
to public auction , 51 gold and silver plate, chariots of a singu¬ 
lar construction, a superfluous wardrobe of silk and em¬ 
broidery, and a great number of beautiful slaves of both 
sexes; excepting only, with attentive humanity, those who 
were born in a state of freedom, and had been ravished 
from the arms of their weeping parents. At the same time 
that he obliged the worthless favorites of the tyrant to re¬ 
sign a part of their ill-gotten wealth, he satisfied the just 
creditors of the state, and unexpectedly discharged the long 
arrears of honest services. He removed the oppressive re¬ 
strictions which had been laid upon commerce, and granted 
all the cultivated lands in Italy and the provinces to those 
who would improve them; with an exemption from tribute 
during the term of ten years . 52 

Such a uniform conduct had already secured to Pertinax 
the noblest reward of a sovereign, the love and esteem of his 
people. Those who remembered the virtues of Marcus were 
happy to contemplate in their new emperor the features of 
that bright original; and flattered themselves, that they 
should long enjoy the benign influence of his administration. 
A hasty zeal to reform the corrupted state, accompanied 
with less prudence than might have been expected from the 
years and experience of Pertinax, proved fatal to himself 
and to his country. His honest indiscretion united against 
him the servile crowd, who found their private benefit in the 


61 Besides tlie design of converting these useless orn foments into money, Dion 
(1. lxxiii. p. 12*J) assigns two secret motives of Pertinax. He wished to expose 
the vices of Commodus, and to discover by the purchasers those who most re¬ 
sembled him. 

52 Though Oapitolinus has picked up many idle tales of the piivate life of 
Pertinax, he joins with Dion and Herodian in admiring his public conduct. 
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public disorders, and who preferred the favor of a tyrant to 
the inexorable equality of the laws . 63 

Amidst the general joy, the sullen and angry countenance 
of the Praetorian guards betrayed their inward dissatisfac¬ 
tion. They had reluctantly submitted to Pertinax; they 
dreaded the strictness of the ancient discipline, which he was 
preparing to restore; and they regretted the license of the 
former reign. Their discontents were secretly fomented by 
Laitus, their praefect, who found, when it was too late, that 
his new emperor would reward a servant, but would not be 
ruled by a favorite. On the third day of his reign, the 
soldiers seized on a noble senator, with a design to carry him 
to the camp, and to invest him with the Imperial purple. 
Instead of being dazzled by the dangerous honor, the affright¬ 
ed victim escaped from their violence, and took refuge at the 
feet of Pertinax. A short time afterwards, Sosius Falco, one 
of the consuls of the year, a rash youth , 54 but of an ancient 
and opulent family, listened to the voice of ambition; and a 
conspiracy was formed during a short absence of Pertinax, 
which was crushed by his sudden return to Rome, and his 
resolute behavior. Falco was on the point of being justly 
condemned to death as a public enemy, had he not been 
saved by the earnest and sincere entreaties of the injured 
emperor, who conjured the senate, that the purity of his 
reign might not be stained by the blood even of a guilty 
senator. 

These disappointments served only to irritate the rage of 
the Praetorian guards. On the twenty-eighth of March, 
eighty-six days only after the death of Commodus, a general 
sedition broke out in the camp, which the officers wanted 
either power or inclination to suppress. Two or three hun¬ 
dred of the most desperate soldiers marched at noonday,with 
arms in their hands and fury in their looks, towards the Im¬ 
perial palace. The gates were thrown open by their com¬ 
panions upon guard, and by the domestics of the old court, 
who had already formed a secret conspiracy against the life 
of the too virtuous emperor. On the news of their approach, 
Pertinax, disdaining either flight or concealment, advanced 
to meet his assassins; and recalled to their minds his own 
innocence, and the sanctity of their recent oath. For a 
few moments they stood in silent suspense, ashamed of their 

53 Leges, rem surdam. inexorabilem esse. T. Liv. ii. 3. 

54 If we credit Capitoliiius (which is rather difficult), Falco behaved with the 
most petulent indecency to Pertinax, on llie day of his accession. The wise em¬ 
peror only admonished him of his youth and inexperience. Hist. August, p. 55. 
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atrocious design, and awed by the venerable aspect and ma¬ 
jestic firmness of their sovereign, till at length, the despair 
of pardon reviving their fury, a barbarian of the country of 
Tongres 33 levelled the first blow against Pertinax, who was 
instantly despatched with a multitude of wounds. His head, 
separated from his body, and placed on a lance, was carried 
in triumph to the Praetorian camp, in the sight of a mourn¬ 
ful and indignant people, who lamented the unworthy fate 
of that excellent prince, and the transient blessings of a 
reign, the memory of which could serve only to aggravate 
their approaching misfortunes . 3 ' 3 

55 The modern bishopric of Liege. This soldier probably belonged to the Ba¬ 
tavian horse-guards, who were mostly raised in the duchy of Gueldres and the 
neighborhood, and were distinguished by their valor, and by the boldness with 
which they swam their horses across the broadest and most rapid rivers. Tacit, 
Hist. iv. 12. Dion, 1. lv. p. 797. Lipsius de magnitudine Komana, 1. i, c. 4. 

50 Dion, 1. lxxiii. p. 1232. Herodian. 1. ii. p. 60. Hist. August, p. 58. Victor 
in Epitom. et in Ctesarib. Eutropius, viii. 16. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PUBLIC SALE OF THE EMPIRE TO DIDIUS JULIANUS BY THE 

PRAETORIAN GUARDS.-CLODIUS ALBINUS IN BRITAIN, PES- 

CENNIUS NIGER IN SYRIA, AND SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS IN 
PANNONIA, DECLARE AGAINST THE MURDERERS OF PER- 

TINAX.-CIVIL AVARS AND VICTORY OF SEVERUS OVER IIIS 

THREE RIVALS.-RELAXATION OF DISCIPLINE.-NEW MAX¬ 

IMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


The power of the sword is more sensibly felt in an ex¬ 
tensive monarchy, than in a small community. It has been 
calculated by the ablest politicians, that no state, without 
being soon exhausted, can maintain above the hundredth 
part of its members in arms and idleness. But although 
this relative proportion may be uniform, the influence of the 
army over the rest of the society will vary according to the 
degree of its positive strength. The advantages of military 
science and discipline cannot be exerted, unless a proper 
number of soldiers are united into one body, and actuated 
by one soul. With a handful of men, such a union would 
be ineffectual; with an unwieldy host, it would be imprac¬ 
ticable; and the powers of the machine would be alike de¬ 
stroyed by the extreme minuteness or the excessive weight 
of its springs. To illustrate this observation, we need only 
reflect, that there is no superiority of natural strength, arti¬ 
ficial weapons, or acquired skill, which could enable one man 
to keep in constant subjection one hundred of his fellow- 
creatures : the tyrant of a single town, or a small district, 
would soon discover that a hundred armed followers were a 
weak defence against ten thousand peasants or citizens; but 
a hundred thousand well-disciplined soldiers will command, 
with despotic sway, ten millions of subjects; and a body of 
ten or fifteen thousand guards will strike terror into the 
most numerous populace that ever crowded the streets of an 
immense capital. 

The Praetorian bands, whose licentious fury was the first 
symptom and cause of the decline of the Roman empire, 
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scarcely amounted to the last-mentioned number . 1 They de¬ 
rived their institution from Augustus. That crafty tyrant, 
sensible that laws might color, but that arms alone could 
maintain, his usurped dominion, had gradually formed this 
powerful body of guards, in constant readiness to protect 
his person, to awe the senate, and either to prevent or to 
crush the first motions of rebellion. He distinguished these 
favored troops by a double pay and superior privileges ; but, 
as their formidable aspect would at once have alarmed and 
irritated the Roman people, three cohorts only were stationed 
in the capital, whilst the remainder was dispersed in the ad- 
jacents towns of Italy . 2 But after fifty years of peace and 
servitude, Tiberius ventured on a decisive measure, which 
forever riveted the fetters of his country. Under the fair 
pretences of relieving Italy from the heavy burden of mili¬ 
tary quarters, and of introducing a stricter discipline among 
the guards, he assembled them at Rome, in a permanent 
camp , 3 which was fortified with skilful care , 4 and placed on 
a commanding situation . 6 

Such formidable servants are always necessary, but often 
fatal to the throne of despotism. By thus introducing the 
Praetorian guards as it were into the palace and the senate, 
the emperors taught them to perceive their own strength, 
and the weakness of the civil government; to view the vices 
of their masters with familiar contempt, and to lay aside 
that reverential awe, which distance only, and mystery, can 
preserve towards an imaginary power. In the luxurious 
idleness of an opulent city, their pride was nourished by the 
sense of their irresistible weight; nor was it possible to con¬ 
ceal from them, that the person of the sovereign, the author¬ 
ity of the senate, the public treasure, and the seat of empire, 

4 They were originally nine or ten thousand men (for Tacitus and Dion are 
not agreed upon the subject', divided into as many cohorts. Vitellius increased 
them to sixteen thousand, and as far as we can learn from inscriptions, they 
never afterwards sank much below that number. See Li^sius de mugnitudine 
Roniaua, i. 4. 

2 Sueton. in August, c. 49. 

3 Tacit. Aunal. iv. 2. Sueton. in Tiber, c. 37. Dion Cassius, 1. lvii. p. 867. 

4 In the civil war between Vitellius and Vespasian, the Pneto.ian camp was 
attacked and defended with all the machines used in the siege of the best forti¬ 
fied cities. Tacit. Hist. iii. 84. 

5 Close to the walls of the city, on the broad summit of the Quirinai and Viin- 
inal hills. See Nardini Roma Autica, p. 174. Donatus de Roma Autiqua, p. 46.* 


* Not on both these hills: neither Donatus nor Nardini justify this position. 
(Whitaker’s Review, p. 13.) At the northern extremity of this hill (the Viminal) 
are some considerable remains of a walled enclos tre which bears all the appear¬ 
ance of a Roman camp, and therefore is generally thought to correspond with 
the Castra Pretoria. Cramer's Italy, i. 890.—J\l. 
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were all in their hands. To divert the Pnetorian bands from 
these dangerous reflections, the firmest and best established 
princes were obliged to mix blandishments with commands, 
rewards with punishments, to flatter their pride, indulge 
their pleasures, connive at their irregularities, and to pur¬ 
chase their precarious faith by a liberal donative; which, 
since the elevation of Claudius, was exacted as a legal claim, 
on the accession of every new emperor . 6 

The advocates of the guards endeavored to justify by 
arguments the power which they asserted by arms; and to 
maintain that, according to the purest principles of the con¬ 
stitution, their consent was essentially necessary in the ap¬ 
pointment of an emperor. The election of consuls, of 
generals, and of magistrates, however it had been recently 
usurped by the senate, was the ancient and undoubted right 
of the Roman people . 7 But where was the Roman people 
to be found? Not surely amongst the mixed multitude of 
slaves and strangers that filled the streets of Rome; a ser¬ 
vile populace, as devoid of spirit as destitute of property. 
The defenders of the state, selected from the flower of the 
Italian youth , 8 and trained in the exercise of arms and 
virtue, were the genuine representatives of the people, and 
the best entitled to select the military chief of the republic. 
These assertions, however defective in reason, became un¬ 
answerable when the fierce Praetorians increased their 
weight, by throwing, like the barbarian conqueror of Rome, 
their swords into the scale . 9 

The Praetorians had violated the sanctity of the throne by 
the atrocious murder of Pertinax; they dishonored the maj¬ 
esty of it by their subsequent conduct. The camp was 
without a leader, for even the praefect Laetus, who had ex¬ 
cited the tempest, prudently declined the public indignation. 
Amidst the wild disorder, Sulpicianus, the emperor’s father- 
in-law, and governor of the city, who had been sent to the 
camp on the first alarm of mutiny, was endeavoring to calm 

0 Claudius, raised by the soldiers to the empire, was the first who gave a dona¬ 
tive. He gave (/ulna aena , 120/. (Sueton. in Claud, e. 10); when Marcus, wuli his 
colleague Lucius Verus. took quiet possession of the throne, lie gave rlcena , ICO/, 
to each of the guards. Hist. August, p. 25 (Dion, 1. lxxiii. p. 1251). We may form 
some idea of the amount of these sums, by Hadrian’s complaint that the promo¬ 
tion of a Ctesar had cost hint ter mil lien, two millions and a half sterling. 

i Cicero de Legibus, iii. 3. The first hook of Livy, and ilie second of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, show the authority of the people even in the election of the 
kings. 

* They were originally recruited in Latium, Etruria, and the old colonies 
(Tacit. Aimai. iv. 5). The emperor Otlio compliments their vanity with the llat- 
tering titles of Italian Alumni, Roinana vere juventus. Tacit. Hist. i. 84. 

9 In the siege of Rome by the Gauls. See Livy, v. 48. Plutarch, in Camill. p. 
143. x 
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the fury of the multitude, when he was silenced by the 
clamorous return of the murderers, bearing on a lance the 
head of Pertinax. Though history has accustomed us to 
observe every principle and every passion yielding to the 
imperious dictates of ambition, it is scarcely credible that, 
in these moments of horror, Sulpicianus should have aspired 
to ascend a throne polluted with the recent blood of so near 
a relation and so excellent a prince. He had already begun 
to use the only effectual argument, and to treat for the Im¬ 
perial dignity; but the more prudent of the Praetorians, ap¬ 
prehensive that, in this private contract, they should not 
obtain a just price for so valuable a commodity, ran out 
upon the ramparts : and, with a loud voice, proclaimed that 
the Homan world was to be disposed of to the best bidder 
byp ublic auction . 10 

This infamous offer, the most insolent excess of military 
license, diffused a universal grief, shame, and indignation 
throughout the city. It reached at length the ears of Didius 
Julianas, a wealthy senator, who, regardless of the public 
calamities, was indulging himself in the luxury of the table . 11 
His wife and his daughter, his freed men aiid his parasites, 
easily convinced him that he deserved the. throne, and ear¬ 
nestly conjured him to embrace so fortunate an opportunity. 
The vain old man hastened to the Praetorian camp, where 
Sulpicianus was still in treaty with the guards, and began 
to bid against him from the foot of the rampart. The un¬ 
worthy negotiation was transacted by faithful emissaries, 
who passed alternately from one candidate to the other, and 
acquainted each of them with the offers of his rival. Sul¬ 
picianus had already promised a donative of five thousand 
drachms (above one hundred and sixty pounds) to each 
soldier; when Julian, eager for the prize, rose at once to the 
sum of six thousand two hundred and fifty drachms, or up¬ 
wards of two hundred pounds sterling. The gates of the 
camp were instantly thrown open to the purchaser; he was 
declared emperor, and received an oath of allegiance from 
the soldiers, who retained humanity enough to stipulate that 
he should pardon and forget the competition of Sulpi¬ 
cianus.* 

ia Bion, 1. lxxiii. p. 12.°>4. Herodian, 1. ii. p. G3. Hist. August, p. CO. Though 
the three historians agree that it was in l'act an auction, Herodian alone aiiirms 
that it was proclaimed as such by the soldiers. 

11 Spartianus softens the most odious parts of the character and elevation of 
Julian, 


* One of the principal causes of the preference of Julianushy the soldiers was 
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It was now incumbent on the Praetorians to fulfil the con¬ 
ditions of the sale. They placed their new sovereign, whom 
they served and despised, in the centre of their ranks, sur¬ 
rounded him on every side with their shields, and conducted 
him in close order of battle through the deserted streets of 
the city. The senate was commanded to assemble; and those 
who had been the distinguished friends of Pertinax, or the 
personal enemies of Julian, found it necessary to affect a 
more than common share of satisfaction at this happy revo¬ 
lution . 12 After Julian had filled the senate house with armed 
soldiers, he expatiated on the freedom of his election, his 
own eminent virtues, and his full assurance of the affections 
of the senate. The obsequious assembly congratulated their 
own and the public felicity ; engaged their allegiance, and 
conferred on him all the several branches of the Imperial 
power . 13 From the senate Julian was conducted, by the 
same military procession, to take possession of the palace. 
The first objects that struck his eyes were the abandoned 
trunk of Pertinax, and the frugal entertainment prepared 
for his supper. The one he viewed with indifference, the 
other with contempt. A magnificent feast was prepared by 
his order, and he amused himself, till a very late hour, with 
dice, and the performances of Pylades, a celebrated dancer. 
Yet it was observed, that after the crowd of flatterers dis¬ 
persed, and left him to darkness, solitude, and terrible re¬ 
flection, he passed a sleepless night; revolving most probably 
in Ids mind his own rash folly, the fate of his virtuous pre¬ 
decessor, and the doubtful and dangerous tenure of an em¬ 
pire which had not been acquired by merit, but purchased 
by money . 14 

12 Dion Cassius, at that time prtetor, had been a personal enemy to Julian, 1. 
lxxiii. p. 1235. 

u Hist. August, p. 61. We learn from tlience one curious circumstance, that 
the new emperor, whatever had been his birth, was immediately aggregated to the 
number of patrician families.* 

14 Dion, 1. lxxiii. p. 1235. Hist. August, p. 61. I have endeavored to blend 
into one consistent story the seeming contradictions of the two writers.t 


the dexterity with which he reminded them that Sulpicianus would not fail to re¬ 
venge on them the death of his son-in-law. (See Dion, p. 1234, c. 11. Herod, ii. 
6.)—W. 

* A new fragment of Dion shows some shrewdness in the character of Julian, 
When the senate voted him a golden statue, lie preferred one of brass, as more 
lasting. He “ had always observed,” he said, “that the statues oi’ former em¬ 
perors were soon destroyed. Those of brass alone remained.” The indignant 
historian adds that lie was wrong. The virtue of sovereigns alone preserves their 
images : the brazen statue of Julian was broken to pieces at his death. ]\Iai. 
Fragm. Vatican, p. 226.—M. 

t The contradiction, as M. Guizot observed, is irreconcilable. He quotes both 
passages : in one Julianus is represented as a miser, in the other as a voluptuary. 
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He had reason to tremble. On the throne of the world 
he found himself without a friend, and even without an 
adherent. The guards themselves were ashamed of the 
prince whom their avarice had persuaded them to accept; 
nor was there a citizen who did not consider his elevation 
with horror, as the last insult on the Roman name. The 
nobility, whose conspicuous station, and ample possessions, 
exacted the strictest caution, dissembled their sentiments, 
and met the affected civility of the emperor with smiles of 
complacency and professions of duty. But the people, 
secure in their numbers and obscurity, gave a free vent to 
their passions. The streets and public places of Rome 
resounded with clamors and imprecations. The enraged 
multitude affronted the person of Julian, rejected his 
liberality, and, conscious of the impotence of their own 
resentment, they called aloud on the legions of the frontiers 
to assert the violated majesty of the Roman empire. 

The public discontent was soon diffused from the centre 
to the frontiers of the empire. The armies of Britain, of 
Syria, and of Illyrieum, lamented the death of Pertinax, in 
whose company, or under whose command, they had so 
often fought and conquered. They received with surprise, 
with indignation, and perhaps with envy, the extraordinary 
intelligence, that the Praetorians had disposed of the empire 
by public auction ; and they sternly refused to ratify the 
ignominious bargain. Their immediate and unanimous 
revolt was fatal to Julian, but it was fatal at the same time 
to the public peace ; as the generals of the respective 
armies, Clodius Albinus, Pescennius Niger, and Septiinius 
Sever us, were still more anxious to succeed than to revenge 
the murdered Pertinax. Their forces were exactly balanced. 
Each of them was at the head of three legions , 15 with a 
numerous train of auxiliaries; and however different in 
their characters, they were all soldiers of experience and 
capacity. 

Clodius Albinus, governor of Britain, surpassed both his 
competitors in the nobility of his extraction, which he 
derived from some of the most illustrious names of the old 
republic . 16 But the branch from which he claimed his 

15 Dion. 1. ixxiii. p. 123". 

10 The Posthumian and the Cejoniau ; the former of whom was raised to the 
consulship in the fifth year after its institution. 


In the one he refuses to eat till the body of Pertinax has been buried; in the 
other he gluts himself with every luxury almost in the sight of his headless re¬ 
mains.—M. 

n 
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descent was sunk into mean circumstances, and transplanted 
into a remote province. It is difficult to form a just idea 
of his true character. Under the philosophic cloak of aus¬ 
terity, he stands accused of concealing most of the A r ices 
which degrade human nature . 37 But his accusers are those 
venal writers who adored the fortune of Severus, and tram¬ 
pled on the ashes of an unsuccessful rival. Virtue, or the 
appearances of virtue, recommended Albinus to the confi¬ 
dence and good opinion of Marcus ; and his preserving with 
the son the same interest which he had acquired with the 
father, is a proof at least that he was possessed of a very 
flexible disposition. The favor of a tyrant does not always 
suppose a want of merit in the object of it; he may, with¬ 
out intending it, reward a man of worth and ability, or he 
may find such a man useful to his own service. It does not 
appear that Albinus served the son of Marcus, either as the 
minister of his cruelties, or even as the associate of his 
pleasures. He was employed in a distant honorable com¬ 
mand, when he received a confidential letter from the 
emperor, acquainting him of the treasonable designs of 
some discontented generals, and authorizing him to declare 
himself the guardian and successor of the throne, by assum¬ 
ing the title and ensigns of Csesar . 18 The governor of 
Britain wisely declined the dangerous honor, which would 
have marked him for the jealousy, or involved him in the 
approaching ruin, of Commodus. He courted power by 
nobler, or, at least, by more specious arts. On a premature 
report of the death of the emperor, he assembled his troops; 
and, in an elegant discourse, deplored the inevitable mis¬ 
chiefs of despotism, described the happiness and glory which 
their ancestors had enjoyed under the consular government, 
and declared his firm resolution to reinstate the senate and 
people in their legal authority. This popular harangue was 
answered by the loud acclamations of the British legions, 
and received at Rome with a secret murmur of applause. 
Safe in the possession of his little world, and in the com¬ 
mand of an army less distinguished indeed for discipline 
than for numbers and valor , 19 Albinus braved the menaces of 
Commodus, maintained towards Pertinax a stately ambigu- 

17 Sparti^tnus, in his undigested collections, mixes no all the virtues and all the 
vices that enter into the human composition, and bestows them on the same ob¬ 
ject. Such, indeed, are many of the characters in the Augustan History. 

13 Hist. August, pp. 80. 81. 

19 PertinaxT who governed Britain a few years before, had been left for dead, 
in a mutiny ox the soldiers. Hist. August, p. 54. Yet they loved and regretted 
him ; admfrantibus earn virtutem cui irascebantur. 
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ous reserve, and instantly declared against the usurpation 
of Julian. The convulsions of the capital added new 
weight to his sentiments, or rather to his professions of 
patriotism. A regard to decency induced him to decline 
the lofty titles of Augustus and Emperor; and he imitated 
perhaps the example of Galba, who, on a similar occasion, 
had styled himself the Lieutenant of the senate and 
people .' 20 

Personal merit alone had raised Pescennius Niger, from 
an obscure birth and station, to the Government of Syria; 
a lucrative and important command, which in times of civil 
confusion gave him a near prospect of the throne. Yet his 
parts seem to have been better suited to the second than to 
the first rank ; he was an unequal rival, though he might 
have approved himself an excellent lieutenant, to Severus, 
who afterwards displayed the greatness of his mind by 
adopting several useful institutions from a vanquished en¬ 
emy . 21 In his government, Niger acquired the esteem of 
the soldiers and the love of the provincials. His rigid 
discipline fortified the valor and confirmed the obedience 
of the former, whilst the voluptuous Syrians were less 
delighted with the mild firmness of his administration than 
with the affability of his manners, and the apparent pleasure 
witli which he attended their frequent and pompous fes¬ 
tivals . 22 As soon as the intelligence of the atrocious mur¬ 
der of Pertinax had reached Antioch, the wishes of Asia 
invited Niger to assume the Imperial purple and revenge 
his death. The legions of the eastern frontier embraced his 
cause; the opulent but unarmed provinces, from the fron¬ 
tiers of ^Ethiopia 23 to the Iladriatic, cheerfully submitted 
to his power; and the kings beyond the Tigris and the 
Euphrates congratulated his election, and offered him their 
homage and services. The mind of Niger was not capable 
of receiving this sudden tide of fortune : he flattered him- 
self that his accession would be undisturbed by competition 
and unstained by civil blood; and whilst he enjoyed the 
vain pomp of triumph, he neglected to secure the means of 
victory. Instead of entering into an effectual negotiation 

20 Sueton. in Galb. c. 10. 

21 Hist. August, p. 7f>. 

22 Herod. 1. ii. p. G8. The Chronicle of John Malala, Of Antioch, shows the 
zealous attachment of his countrymen to these festivals, which at once gratified 
their superstition, and their love of pleasure. 

-- A king of Thebes, in Egypt, is mentioned, in the Augustan History, as an 
ally, and, indeed, as a personal friend, of Niger. If Spartiaims is not, as I strongly 
suspect, mistaken, he has brought to light a dynasty of tributary princes totally 
unknown to history. 
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with the powerful armies of the West, whose resolution 
might decide, or at least must balance, the mighty contest ; 
instead of advancing without delay towards Rome and 
Italy, where his presence was impatiently expected , 24 Niger 
trifled away in the luxury of Antioch those irretrievable 
moments which were diligently improved by the decisive 
activity of Severus . 25 

The country of Pannonia and Dalmatia, which occupied 
the space between the Danube and the Hadriatic, was one 
of the last and most difficult conquests of the Romans. In 
the defence of national freedom, two hundred thousand of 
these barbarians had once appeared in the field, alarmed the 
declining age of Augustus, and exercised the vigilant pru¬ 
dence of Tiberius at the head of the collected force of the 
empire . 20 The Pannonians yielded at length to the arms 
and institutions of Rome. Their I'ecent subjection, how¬ 
ever, the neighborhood, and even the mixture, of the uncon¬ 
quered tribes, and perhaps the climate, adapted, as it has 
been observed, to the production of great bodies and slow 
minds , 27 all contributed to preserve some remains of their 
original ferocity, and, under the tame and uniform counte¬ 
nance of Roman provincials, the hardy features of the natives 
were still to be discerned. Their warlike youth afforded an 
inexhaustible supply of recruits to the legions stationed on 
the banks of the Danube, and which, from a perpetual war¬ 
fare against the Germans and Sarmatians, were deservedly 
esteemed the best troops in the service. 

The Pannonian army was at this time commanded by 
Septimius Severus, a native of Africa, who, in the gradual 
ascent of private honors, had concealed his daring ambition, 
which was never diverted from its steady course by the al¬ 
lurements of pleasure, the apprehension of danger, or the 
feelings of humanity . 28 On the first news of the murder of 
Pcrtinax, he assembled his troops, painted in the most lively 
colors the crime, the insolence, and the weakness of the 
Praetorian guards, and animated the legions to arms aud to 

24 Dion, 1. lxxiii. p. 1238- Herod. 1. ii. p. 67. A verse in every one’s mouth at 
that time seems to express the general opinion of the three rivals : Optimus est 
N'ujer [Fuscus, which preserves the quantity.—M.], bonus Afer pessimus Albus. 
Hist. August, i). 75. 

Herodian, 1. ii. p. 71. 

26 See an account of that memorable war in Velleius Paterculus, ii. 110, &c., 
who served in the army of Tiberius. 

27 Such is the reflection of Herodian, 1. ii. p. 74. Will the modern Austrians 
allow the influence? 

23 In the letter to Albinus, already mentioned, Commodus accuses Severus as 
one of the ambitious generals who censured his conduct, and wished to occupy 
his place. Hist. August, p. 80. 
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revenge. He concluded (and the peroration was thought 
extremely eloquent) with promising every soldier about four 
hundred pounds; an honorable donative, double in value to 
the infamous bribe with which Julian had purchased the 
empire . 29 The acclamations of the army immediately saluted 
Severus with the names of Augustus, Pertinax, and Em¬ 
peror ; and he thus attained the lofty station to which he 
was invited, by conscious merit and a long train of dreams 
and omens, the fruitful offsprings either of his superstition 
or policy . 30 

The new candidate for empire saw and improved the. 
peculiar advantage of his situation. His province extended 
to the Julian Alps, which gave an easy access into Italy; 
and he remembered the saying of Augustus, that a Pannoni- 
an army might in ten days appear in sight of Rome . 31 By 
a celerity proportioned to the greatness of the occasion, he 
might reasonably hope to revenge Pertinax, punish Julian, 
and receive the homage of the senate and people, as their 
lawful emperor, before his competitors, separated from Italy 
by an immense tract of sea and land, were apprised of his 
success, or even of his election. During the whole expedi¬ 
tion, he scarcely allowed himself any moments for sleep or 
food; marching on foot, and in complete armor, at the head 
of his columns, he insinuated himself into the confidence 
and affection of his troops, pressed their diligence, revived 
their spirit, animated their hopes, and was well satisfied to 
share the hardships of the meanest soldier, whilst he kept in 
view the infinite superiority of his reward. 

The wretched Julian had expected, and thought himself 
prepared, to dispute the empire with the governor of Syria, 
but in the invincible and rapid approach of the Pannonian 
legions he saw his inevitable ruin. The hasty arrival of 
every messenger increased his just apprehensions. lie was 

20 Pannonia was too poor to supply such a sum. It was probably promised in 
the camp, and paid at Uome, after the victory. In lixing the sum, I have 
adopted the conjecture of Ca&aubon. See Hist. August, p. CO. Comment, p. 115. 

31 Herodian, 1. ii. p. 78. Severus was declared emperor on the banks of the 
Danube, either at Carnuutum, according to Spartianus (Hist. August, p. (15), or 
else at Sabaria, according to Victor. Mr. Hume, in supposing that the birth and 
dignity of Severus were\oo much inferior to the Imperial crown, and that he 
marched into Italy as general only, has not considered this transaction with his 
usual accuracy (Essay on the original contract).* 

31 Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 3. We must reckon the march from the nearest 
verge of Pannonia, and extend the sight of the city as far as two hundred miles. 


* Carnuntum, opposite to the mouth of the Morava : its position is doubtful, 
either Petronel or Haimburg. A little intermediate village seems to indicate by 
its name (Altenburg) the site of an old town. D’Anville, Geogr. Arc. Sabaria, 
now Sarvar.—G- Compare note 37.—M. 
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successively informed, that Severus had passed the Alps; 
that the Italian cities, unwilling or unable to oppose his pro¬ 
gress, had received him with the warmest professions of joy 
and duty; that the important place of Ravenna had sur¬ 
rendered without resistance, and that the Hadriatic fleet was 
in the hands of the conqueror. The enemy was now within 
two hundred and fifty miles of Rome; and every moment 
diminished the narrow span of life and empire allotted to 
Julian. 

lie attempted, however, to prevent, or at least to pro¬ 
tract, his ruin. He implored the venal faith of the Praeto¬ 
rians, filled the city with unavailing preparations for war, 
drew lines round the suburbs, and even strengthened the 
fortifications of the palace; as if those last intrenchments 
could be defended, without hope of relief, against a victori¬ 
ous invader. Fear and shame prevented the guards from 
deserting his standard, but they trembled at the name of the 
Pannonian legions, commanded by an experienced general, 
and accustomed to vanquish the barbarians on the frozen 
Danube . 32 They quitted, with a sigh, the pleasures of the 
baths and theatres, to put on arms, whose use they had 
almost forgotten, and beneath the weight of which they were 
oppressed. The unpractised elephants, whose uncouth ap¬ 
pearance, it Avas hoped, would strike terror into the army 
of the north, threAV their unskilful riders; and the awkward 
evolutions of the marines, drawn from the fleet of Misenum, 
were an object of ridicule to the populace; whilst the senate 
enjoyed, with secret pleasure, the distress and Aveakness of 
the usurper . 33 

Every motion of Julian betrayed his trembling perplexity. 
He insisted that Severus should be declared a public enemy 
by the senate. He entreated that the Pannonian general 
might be associated to the empire. He sent public ambas¬ 
sadors of consular rank to negotiate Avith his rival; he de¬ 
spatched private assassins to take aAvay his life. He designed 
that the Vestal virgins, and all the colleges of priests, in 
their sacerdotal habits, and bearing before them the sacred 
pledges of the Roman religion, should advance in solemn 

32 This is not a puerile figure of rhetoric, but an allusion to a real fact recorded 
by Dion, 1. lxxi. p. 1181. It probably happened more than once. 

3] Dion, 1. lxxiii. p. 1233. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 81. There is no surer proof of the 
military skill of the Romans, than their first surmounting the idle terror, and 
afterwards disdaining the dangerous use,*of elephants in war.* 


* These elephants were kept for processions, perhaps for the games. See 
Herod, in loc.—M. 
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procession to meet the Pannonian legions; and, at the same 
time, lie vainly tried to interrogate, or to appease, the fates, 
by magic ceremonies and unlawful sacrifices . 34 

Severns, who dreaded neither his arms nor his enchant¬ 
ments, guarded himself from the only danger of secret con¬ 
spiracy, by the faithful attendance of six hundred chosen men, 
who never quitted liis person or their cuirasses, either by 
night or bv day, during the whole march. Advancing with 
a-steady and rapid course, he passed, without difficulty, the 
defiles of the Apennine, received into his party the troops 
and ambassadors sent to retard his progress, and made a 
short halt at Interamnia, about seventy miles from Rome. 
His victory was already secure, but the despair of the Prae¬ 
torians might have rendered it bloody; and Severus had the 
laudable ambition of ascending the throne without drawing 
the sword . 35 Ilis emissaries, dispersed in the capital, assured 
the guards, that provided they would abandon their worth¬ 
less prince,, and the perpetrators of the murder of Pertinax, 
to the justice of the conqueror, he would no longer consider 
that melancholy event as the act of the whole body. The 
faithless Praetorians, whose resistance was supported only 
by sullen obstinacy, gladly complied with the easy condi¬ 
tions, seized the greatest part of the assassins, and signified 
to the senate, that they no longer defended the cause of 
Julian. That assembly, convoked by the consul, unani¬ 
mously acknowledged Severus as lawful emperor, decreed 
divine honors to Pertinax, and pronounced a sentence of 
deposition and death against his unfortunate successor. 
Julian was conducted into a private apartment of the baths 
of the palace, and beheaded as a common criminal, after 
having purchased, with an immense treasure, an anxious and 
precarious reign of only sixty-six days . 36 The almost incred¬ 
ible expedition of Severus, who, in so short a space of time, 
conducted a numerous army from the banks of the Danube 
to those of the Tiber, proves at once the plenty of provi¬ 
sions produced by agriculture and commerce, the goodness 


34 Hist. August, pp. 62, 63.* 

35 Victor ami Eutropius, viii. 17, mention a combat near the Milvian bridge, 
the Ponte Molle. unknown to the better and more ancient writers. 

30 Dion, 1. lxxiii. p. 1240. Herodian, 1. ii. p. S3. Hist. August, p. 63. 


* Quae ad speculum dicunt fieri in quo pueri prseligatis oculis, incantato ver- 
tice, respicere dicuntur. * * * Tuncqne puervidisse dicitur et adventum Seven 
et Juliani decessionem. This seems to have been a practice somewhat similar to 
that of which our recent Egyptian travellers relate such extraordinary circum¬ 
stances. See also Apuleius, "Orat. de Magia.—M. 
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of the roads, the discipline of the legions, and the indolent, 
subdued temper of the provinces . 37 

The first cares of Severus were bestowed on two meas¬ 
ures, the one dictated by policy, the other by decency ; the 
revenge, and the honors, due to the memory of Pertinax. 
Before the new emperor entered Rome, he issued his com¬ 
mands to the Praetorian guards, directing them to wait his 
arrival on a large plain near the city, without arms, but in 
the habits of ceremony, in which they were accustomed to 
attend their sovereign. He was obeyed by those haughty 
troops, whose contrition was the effect of their just terrors. 
A chosen part of the Illyrian army encompassed them with 
levelled spears. Incapable of flight or resistance, they ex¬ 
pected their fate in silent consternation. Severus mounted 
the tribunal, sternly reproached them with perfidy and cow¬ 
ardice, dismissed them with ignominy from the trust which 
they had betrayed, despoiled them of their splendid orna¬ 
ments, and banished them, on pain of death, to the distance 
of a hundred miles from the capital. During the transac¬ 
tion, another detachment had been sent to seize their arms, 
occupy their camp, and prevent the hasty consequences of 
their despair . 38 

The funeral and consecration of Pertinax was next solem¬ 
nized with every circumstance of sad magnificence . 39 The 
senate, with a melancholy pleasure, performed the last rites 
to that excellent prince, whom they had loved, and still re¬ 
gretted. The concern of his successor was probably less 
sincere; he esteemed the virtues of Pertinax, but those vir¬ 
tues would forever have confined his ambition to a private 
station. Severus pronounced his funeral oration with studied 
eloquence, inward satisfaction, and well-acted sorrow; and 
by this pious regard to his memory, convinced the credulous 
multitude that he alone was worthy to supply his place. 
Sensible, however, that arms, not ceremonies, must assert 
his claim to the empire, he left Rome at the end of thirty 
days, and, without suffering himself to be elated by this 

3 7 From these sixty-six days, we must first deduct sixteen, as Pertinax was 
murdered on the 28th of March, and Severus most probably elected on the 13th of 
April (see Hist. August, p. 65, and Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 
303, note 7). We cannot allow less than ten days after his election, to put a nu¬ 
merous army in motion. Forty days remain for this rapid march ; and as we 
may compute about eight hundred miles from Koine to the neighborhood of 
Vienna, the army of Severus marched twenty miles every day without halt or 
intermission. 

3* Dion, 1. Ixxiv. p. 1241. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 84. 

^ Dion (1. Ixxiv. p. 1244), who assisted at the ceremony as a senator, gives a 
most pompous description of it. 
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easy victory, prepared to encounter his more formidable 
rivals. 

Tin? uncommon abilities and fortune of Severus have in¬ 
duced an elegant historian to compare him with the first and 
greatest of the Caesars. 40 The parallel is, at least, imperfect. 
Where shall we find, in the character of Severus, the com¬ 
manding superiority of soul, the generous clemency, and the 
various genius, which could reconcile and unite the love of 
pleasure, the thirst of knowledge, and the fire of ambition ? 41 
In one instance only they may be compared with some 
degree of propriety, in the celerity of their motions, and 
their civil victories. In less than four years, 42 Severus sub¬ 
dued the riches of the East, and the valor of the West. 
He vanquished two competitors of reputation and ability, 
and defeated numerous armies, provided with weapons and 
discipline equal to his own. In that age, the art of fortifi¬ 
cation, and the principles of tactics, were well understood 
by all the Roman generals; and the constant superiority of 
Severus was that of an artist, who uses the same instruments 
with more skill and industry than his riv als. I shall not, 
however, enter into a minute narrative of these military 
operations; but as the two civil wars against Niger and 
against Albinus were almost the same in their conduct, 
event, and consequences, I shall collect into one point of 
view the most striking circumstances, tending to develop 
the character of the conqueror and the state of the empire. 

Falsehood and insincerity, unsuitable as they seem to 
the dignity of public transactions, offend us with a less de- 

40 Ilerodian. 1. in. p. 112. 

41 Though it is not, most assuredly, the intention of Lucan to exalt the char¬ 
acter of Ctesar, yet the idea he gives of that hero, in the tenth hook of the Pliar- 
salia. where he describes him, at the same time, making love to Cleopatra, sus¬ 
taining a siege against the power of Egypt, and conversing with the sages of the 
country, is, in reality, the noblest panegyric.* 

4 - Reckoning from his election, April 13,193, to the death of Albinus, February 
19, 197. See Tillemont’s Chronology. 


* Lord Byron wrote, no doubt, from a reminiscence of that passage—“It is 
possible to be a very great man, and to be still very inferior to Julius Caesar, the 
most complete character, so Lord Bacon thought, of all antiquity. Nature seems 
incapable of such extraordinary combinations as composed his versatile capacity, 
which was the wonder even of tiie Romans themselves. The first general; the only 
triumphant politician; inferior to none in point of eloquence ; comparable to any 
in the attainments of wisdom ; in an age made up of the greatest commanders, 
statesmen, orators, and philosophers, that ever appeared in the world; an author 
who composed a perfect specimen of military annals in his travelling carriage ; 
atone time in a controversy with Cato, at another writing a treatise on punning, 
and collecting a set of good sayings ; fighting and making love at the same mo¬ 
ment, and willing to abandon both his empire and his mistress for a sight of the 
fountains of the Nile. Such did Julius Ciesar appear to his contemporaries, and 
to those of the subsequent ages who were the most inclined to deplore and exe¬ 
crate his fatal genius.” Note 17 to Canto iv. of Cliihle Harold.— M. 
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grading idea of meanness, than when they are found in the 
intercourse of private life. In the latter, they discover a 
want of courage ; in the other, only a defect of power: and, 
as it is impossible for the most able statesmen to subdue 
millions of followers and enemies by their own personal 
strength, the world, under the name of policy, seems to 
have granted them a very liberal indulgence of craft and 
dissimulation. Yet the arts of Severus cannot be justified 
by the most ample privileges of state reason. lie promised 
only to betray, he flattered only to ruin; and however he 
might occasionally bind himself by oaths and treaties, his 
conscience, obsequious to his interest, always released him 
from the inconvenient obligation. 43 

If his two competitors, reconciled by their common dan¬ 
ger, had advanced upon him without delay, perhaps Severus 
would have sunk under their united effort. Had they even 
attacked him, at the same time, with separate views and 
separate armies, the contest might have been long and doubt¬ 
ful. But they fell, singly and successively, gn easy prey to 
the arts as Avell as arms of their subtle enemy, lulled into 
security by the moderation of his professions, and over¬ 
whelmed by the rapidity of his action. He first marched 
against Niger, whose reputation and power he the most 
dreaded; but he declined any hostile declarations, sup¬ 
pressed the name of his antagonist, and only signified to the 
senate and people his intention of regulating the eastern 
provinces. In private, he spoke of Niger, his old friend 
and intended successor, 44 with the most affectionate regard, 
and highly applauded his generous design of revenging the 
murder of Pertinax. To punish the vile usurper of the 
throne, was the duty of every Roman general. To per¬ 
severe in arms, and to resist a lawful emperor, acknowledged 
by the senate, would alone render him criminal. 45 The sons 
of Niger had fallen into his hands among the children of 
the provincial governors, detained at Rome as pledges for 
the loyalty of their parents. 46 As long as the power of 
Niger inspired terror, or even respect, they were educated 

43 Herodian, 1. ii. p. 85. 

44 Whilst Severus was very dangerously ill, it was industriously given out, that 
lie intended to appoint Niger and Albums liis successors. As lie could not be 
sincere with respect to both, he might not be so with regard to either. Vet 
Severus carried his hypocrisy so far as to profess that intention in the memoirs 
of liis own life. 

4 > Hist. August, p. G5. 

40 This practice, invented by Commodus, proved very useful to Severus. He 
found at Home the children of many of the principal adherents of liis rivals ; and 
he employed them more than once to intimidate, or seduce, the parents. 
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with the most tender care with the children of Scverus 
himself; but they were soon involved in their father’s ruin, 
and removed, first by exile, and afterwards by death, from 
the eye of public compassion . 47 

Whilst Severus Avas engaged in his eastern Avar, he had 
reason to apprehend that the governor of Britain might 
pass the sea and the Alps, occupy the vacant seat of empire, 
and oppose his return Avith the authority of the senate and 
the forces of the West. The ambiguous conduct of Albinus, 
in not assuming the Imperial title, left room for negotiation. 
Forgetting, at once, his professions of patriotism, and the 
jealousy of sovereign power, he accepted the precarious 
rank of Ciesar, as a reward for his fatal neutrality. Till the 
first contest Avas decided, Severus treated the man, Avhom 
he had doomed to destruction, Avith every mark of esteem 
and regard. Even in the letter, in which he announced his 
victory over Niger, he styles Albinus the brother of his 
soul and empire, sends him the affectionate salutations of 
his Avife, Julia, and his young family, and entreats him to 
preserve the armies and the republic faithful to their com¬ 
mon interest. The messengers charged Avith this letter 
were instructed to accost the Csesar with respect, to desire 
a private audience, and to plunge their daggers into his 
heart . 48 The conspiracy Avas discovered, and the too credu¬ 
lous Albinus, at length, passed over to the continent, and 
prepared for an unequal contest Avith his rmd, Avho rushed 
upon him at the head of a A eteran and victorious army. 

The military labors of Severus seem inadequate to the 
importance of his conquests. Two engagements,* the one 
near the Hellespont, the other in the narroAv defiles of Ci¬ 
licia, decided the fate of his Syrian competitor;, and the 
troops of Europe asserted their usual ascendant over the 
effeminate natives of Asia . 49 The battle of Lyons, Avhere 
one hundred and fifty thousand Romans 50 Avere engaged, 
Avas equally fatal to Albinus. The A'alor of the British 
army maintained, indeed, a sharp and doubtful contest, 

47 Herodian, 1. iii. p. 9G. Hist. August, pp. GT, G8. 

43 Hist. August, p. 84. Spartianus has inserted this eurious letter at full 
length. 

*•’ Consult the third book of Herodian, and the seventy-fourth book of Dion 
Cassi'is. 

Dion, 1. Ixxv. p. 12G0. 


* There were three actions ; one near Cyzicus, on the Hellespont, one near 
Niee, in Bithynia, the third near the Issus, in Cilicia, where Alexander conquered 
Darius. (Dion, lxiv. e. G. Herodian, iii. 2, 4.)— \V. Ilerodian represents the 
seeoiul battle as of less importance than Dion—M. 
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with the hardy discipline of the Illyrian legions. The fame 
and person of Severus appeared, during a few moments, 
irrecoverably lost, till that warlike prince rallied his faint¬ 
ing troops, and led them on to a decisive victory, 51 The 
war was finished by that memorable day.* 

The civil wars of modern Europe have been distin¬ 
guished, not only by the fierce animosity, but likewise by 
the obstinate perseverance, of the contending factions. 
They have generally been justified by some principle, or, at 
least, colored by some pretext, of religion, freedom, or loy¬ 
alty. The leaders were nobles of independent property and 
hereditary influence. The troops fought like men interested 
in the decision of the quarrel; and as military spirit and 
party zeal were strongly diffused throughout the whole com¬ 
munity, a vanquished chief was immediately supplied with 
new adherents, eager to shed their blood in the same cause. 
But the Romans, after the fall of the republic, combated 
only for the choice of masters. Under the standard of a 
popular candidate for empire, a few enlisted from affection, 
some from fear, many from interest, none from principle. 
The legions, uninflamed by party zeal, were allured into 
civil war by liberal donatives, and still more liberal promises. 
A defeat, by disabling the' chief from the performance of 
his engagements, dissolved the mercenary allegiance of his 
followers, and left them to consult their own safety by a 
timely desertion of an unsuccessful cause. It was of little 
moment to the provinces, under whose name they were 
oppressed or governed; they were driven by the impulsion 
of the present power, and as soon as that power yielded to 
a superior force, they hastened to implore the clemency of 
the conqueror, who, as he had an immense debt to discharge, 
was obliged to sacrifice the most guilty countries to the 
avarice of his soldiers. In the vast extent of the Roman 
empire, there were few fortified cities capable of protecting 
a routed army; nor avus there any person, or family, or 

51 Dion, 1. lxxv. p. 1C61. Herodian. 1. iii. p. 110. Hist. August, p. 68. The bat¬ 
tle was t’oeight in the plain of Trevoux, three or four leagues from Lyons. See 
Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 406, note 18. 


* According to Herodian, it was his lieutenant Lfetus who led back the troops 
to the battle, and gained the day, which Severus had almost lost. Dion also at¬ 
tribute^ to Lietus a great share in the victory. Severus afterwards put him to 
death, either from fear or jealousy.—\V. and G. "Wendt and M. Guizot have not 
given the real statement of Herodian or of Dion. According to the former, Lfetus 
appeared with his o wn army entire, which he was suspected of having designedly 
kept disengaged when the battle was still doubtful, or rather after the font of 
Severus. Dion says that he did not move till Severus had won the victory.— aI. 
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order of men, whose natural interest, unsupported by the 
powers of government, was capable of restoring the cause 
of a sinking party. 52 

Yet, in the contest between Niger and Severus, a single 
city deserves an honorable exception. As Byzantium was 
one of the greatest passages from Europe into Asia, it had 
been provided with a strong garrison, and a fleet of five 
hundred A'essels was anchored in the harbor. 53 The impetu¬ 
osity of Severus disappointed this prudent scheme of de¬ 
fence; he left to his generals the siege of Byzantium, forced 
the less guarded passage of the Hellespont, and, impatient 
of a meaner enemy, pressed forward to encounter his rival. 
Byzantium, attacked by a numerous and increasing army, 
and afterwards by the whole naval power of the empire, 
sustained a siege of three years, and remained faithful to 
the name and memory of Niger. The citizens and soldiers 
(we know not from what cause) were animated with equal 
fury; several of the principal officers of Niger, who de¬ 
spaired of, or who disdained, a pardon, had thrown them¬ 
selves into this last refuge ; the fortifications were esteemed 
impregnable, and, in the defence of the place, a celebrated 
engineer displayed all the mechanic powers known to the 
ancients. 54 Byzantium, at length, surrendered to famine. 
The magistrates and soldiers were put to the sword, the 
walls demolished, the privileges suppressed, and the des¬ 
tined capital of the East subsisted only as an open village, 
subject to the insulting jurisdiction of Perinthus. The 
historian Dion, who had admired the flourishing, and la¬ 
mented the desolate, state of Byzantium, accused the re¬ 
venge of Severus, for depriving the Roman people of the 
strongest bulwark against the barbarians of Pontus and 
Asia. 55 The truth of this observation was but too well jus- 

52 Montesquieu, Considerations sur la Grandeur et la Decadence des Romains, 
c. xii. 

Most of these, as may be supposed, were small open vessels; some, however, 
were galleys of two, and a few of three ranks of oars. 

54 The engineer’s name was Priscus. His skill saved his life, and he was taken 
into the service of the conqueror. For the particular facts of the siege, consult 
Dion Cassius (1. lxxv. p. 1251) and Herodian (1. iii. p. 95); for the theory of it, the 
fanciful chevalier de Folard may be looked into. See Polybe, tom. i. p. 7G. 

?5 Notwithstanding the authority of Spartianus, and some modern Greeks, we 
may be assured, from Dion and Herodian, that Byzantium, many years after the 
death of Severus, lay in ruins.* 


* There is no contradiction between the relation of Dion and that of Spar 
Fauns and the modern Greeks. Dion does not say tiiat Severus destroyed Byzan¬ 
tium, b it that he deprived it of its franchises and privileges, stripped the 
inhabitants of tlieir property, razed the fortifications, and subjected the city to 
the jurisdiction of Perinthus. Therefore, when Spartian, Suidas, Cedrenus/say 
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tified in the succeeding age, when the Gothic fleets covered 
the Euxine, and - passed through the undefined Bosphorus 
into the centre of the Mediterranean. 

Both Niger and Albums were discovered and put to death 
in their flight from the field of battle. Their fate excited 
neither surprise nor compassion. They had staked their lives 
against the chance of empire, and suffered what they would 
have inflicted ; nor did Severusclaim the arrogant superiority 
of suffering his rivals to live in a private station. But his 
unforgiving temper, stimulated by avarice, indulged a spirit 
of revenge, where there was no room for apprehension. The 
most considerable of the provincials, who, without any dis¬ 
like to the fortunate candidate, had obeyed the governor 
under whose authority they were accidentally placed, were 
punished by death, exile, and especially by the confiscation 
of their estates. Many cities of the East were stripped of 
their ancient honors, and obliged to pay, into the treasury of 
Severus, four times the amount of the sums contributed by 
them for the service of Niger. 58 

Till the final decision of the war, the cruelty of Severus 
was, in some measure, restrained by the uncertainty of the 
event, and his pretended reverence for the senate. The 
head of Albiuus, accompanied with a menacing letter, an¬ 
nounced to the Romans that he was resolved to spare none 
of the adherents of his unfortunate competitors. He was 
irritated by the just suspicion that he had never possessed 
the affections of the senate, and he concealed his old mal¬ 
evolence under the recent discovery of some treasonable 
correspondences. Thirty-five senators, however, accused of 
having favored the party of Albinus, he freely pardoned, 
and, by his subsequent behavior, endeavored to convince 
them, that he had forgotten, as well as forgiven, their sup¬ 
posed offences. But, at the same time, he condemned forty- 
one 57 other senators, whose names history has recorded; 

56 Dion, 1. lxxiv. p. 1250. 

57 Dion (1. lxxv. p. 1264); only twenty-nine senators are mentioned by liim, 
but forty-one are named in the Augustan History, p. (30, among whom were six of 
the name of Pescennius. Herodian (1. iii. p. 115) speaks in general of the cruel¬ 
ties of Severus. 


that Severus and his son Antoninus restored to Byzantium its rights and fran¬ 
chises, ordered temples to be built, &c., this is easily reconciled with the relation 
of Dion.' Perhaps the latter mentioned it in some of the fragments of his history 
which have been lost. As to Herodian, his expressions are evidently exaggerated, 
and he has been guilty of so many inaccuracies in the history of Severus, that we 
have a right to suppose one in thi< passage.—G. from W. Wenck and M. Guizot 
have omitted to cite Zosinius, who mentioi s a particular portico built by Severus, 
and called, apparently, by liis name. Zosini. Hist. ii. c. xxx. pp. 151, 153, edit. 
Hey lie.—M. 
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their wives, children, and clients attended them in death,* 
and the noblest provincials of Spain and Gaul were involved 
in the same ruin.f Such rigid justice—for so he termed it— 
was, in the opinion of Severus, the only conduct capable of 
insuring peace to the people or stability to the prince; and 
he condescended slightly to lament, that to be mild, it was 
necessary that he should first be cruel. 58 

The true interest of an absolute monarch genei’ally coin¬ 
cides with that of his people. Their numbers, their wealth, 
their order, and their security, are the best and only founda¬ 
tions of his real greatness; and were he totally devoid of 
virtue, prudence might supply its place, and would dictate 
the same rule of conduct. Severus considered the Roman 
empire as bis property, and had no sooner secured the pos¬ 
session than he bestowed his care on the cultivation and 
improvement of so valuable an acquisition. Salutary laws, 
executed with inflexible firmness, soon corrected most of 
the abuses with which, since the death of Marcus, every 
part of the government had been infected. In the adminis¬ 
tration of justice the judgments of the emperor were char¬ 
acterized by attention, discernment, and impartiality; and 
whenever he deviated from the strict line of equity, it was 
generally in favor of the poor and oppressed ; not so much 
indeed from any sense of humanity, as from the natural pro¬ 
pensity of a despot to humble the pride of greatness, and to 
sink all his subjects to the same common level of absolute 
dependence. His expensive taste for building, magnificent 
shows, and above all a constant and liberal distribution of 
corn and provisions, were the surest means of captivating 
the affection of the Roman people. 59 The misfortunes of 

58 Aurelius Victor. 

50 Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p, 1272. Hist. August, p. G7. Severus celebrated the secular 
games with extraordinary magnificence, and he left in the public granaries a pro¬ 
vision of corn for seven years, at the rate of 75,000 niodii, or about 2500 quarters 
per day. 1 am persuaded that the granaries of Severus were supplied for a long 
term, but I am not less persuaded, that policy on one hand, and admiration on 
the other, magnified the hoard far beyond its true contents. 


* Wenek denies that there is any authority for this massacre of the wives of 
the senators. He adds, that only the children ami relatives of Niger and Albinus 
were put to death. This is true of the family of Albinus, whose bodies were 
thrown into the Rhone ; those of Niger, according to Lampridius, were sent into 
exile, but afterwards put to death. Among the partisans of Albinus who were 
put to death were many women of rank, multm feeminse illustres. Lamprid. in 
Sever.—M. 

t A new fragment of Dion describes the state of Rome during this contest. 
All pretended to be on tlie side of Severus; but their secret sentiments were 
often betrayed by a change of countenance on tlie arrival of some sudden report. 
Some were detected by overacting their loyalty, nye;, *cd £< To0<x666pa 
/ n‘po<T7Totst<r9ai 7r\ioy eyivuicrKoi'To. * Mai. Fra gin. Vatican, p. 227. Severus told tlie 
senate be would rather have their hearts than tlieir \otes, Tat; /xe ^tAetre, 

Kttt fxr] rot; i//77<£i0>a<m'.— Ibid, —M, 
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civil discord were obliterated. The calm of peace and pros¬ 
perity was once more experienced in the provinces; and 
many cities, restored by the munificence of Severus, assumed 
the title of his colonies, and attested by public monuments 
their gratitude and felicity. 00 The fame of the Roman arms 
was revived by that warlike and successful emperor, 01 and 
he boasted, with a just pride, that, having received the empire 
oppressed with foreign and domestic wars, he left it estab¬ 
lished in profound, universal, and honorable peace. 62 

Although the wounds of civil war appeared completely 
healed, its mortal poison still lurked in the vitals of the con¬ 
stitution. Severus possessed a considerable share of vigor and 
ability; but the daring soul of the first Caesar, or the deep 
policy of Augustus, were scarcely equal to the task of curb¬ 
ing the insolence of the victorious legions. By gratitude, .by 
misguided policy, by seeming necessity, Severus was reduced 
to relax the nerves of discipline. 63 The vanity of his soldiers 
was flattered with the honor of wearing gold rings ; their 
ease was indulged in the permission of living with their wives 
in the idleness of quarters. He increased their pay beyond 
the example of former times and taught them to expect, and 
soon to claim, extraordinary donatives on every public occa¬ 
sion of danger or festivity. Elated by success, enervated by 
luxury, and raised above the level of subjects by their dan¬ 
gerous privileges, 04 they soon became incapable of military 
fatigue, oppressive to the country, and impatient of a just 
subordination. Their officers assorted the superiority of rank 
by a more profuse and elegant luxury. There is still extant 
a letter of Severus, lamenting the licentious state of the 
army,* and exhorting one of his general's to begin the neces¬ 
sary information from the tribunes themselves ; since, as he 
justly observes, the officer who has forfeited the esteem, will 

00 See Spanheim’s treatise of ancient medals, tlie inscriptions, and our learned 
travellers Spon and 'Wheeler, Shaw, Pocoek, &c., who, in Africa, Greece, and 
Asia, have found more monuments of Severus than of any other Iioman emperor 
whatsoever. 

m He carried his victorious arms to Seleucia and Ctesiphon. the capitals of 
the Parthian monarchy. I shall have occasion to mention this war in its proper 
place. 

c - Etiam in Britannis, was his own just and emphatic expression. Hist. Au¬ 
gust. 73. 

63 Ilerodian, 1. iii. p. 115. Hist. August, p. 68. 

04 Upon the insolence and privileges of the soldiers, the 16th satire, falsely as¬ 
cribed to Juvenal, maybe consulted; tlie style and circumstances of it would 
induce me to believe that it was composed under the reign of Severus, or that of 
his son. 


* Not of the army, but of the troops in Gaul. The contents of this letter seem 
to prove that Severus was really anxious to restore discipline. Herodian is the 
only historian who accuses him of being the first cause of its relaxation.—G. from 
W. Spartian mentions his increase of the pay.—M. 
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never command the obedience, of his soldiers. 65 Had the 
emperor pursued the train of reflection, he would have dis¬ 
covered, that the primary cause of this general corruption 
might be ascribed, not indeed to the example, but to the 
pernicious indulgence, however, of the commander-in-chief. 

The Praetorians, who murdered their emperor and sold 
the empire, had received the just punishment of their treason; 
but the necessary, though dangerous, institution of guards 
was soon restored on a new model by Severus, and increased 
to four times the ancient number. 66 Formerly these troops 
had been recruited in Italy; and as the adjacent provinces 
gradually imbibed the softer manners of Rome, the levies 
were extended to Macedonia, Noricum and Spain. In the 
room of these elegant troops, better adapted to the pomp of 
courts than to the uses of war, it was established by Severus, 
that from all the legions of the frontiers, the soldiers most 
distinguished for strength, valor, and fidelity, should be oc¬ 
casionally draughted; and promoted, as an honor and reward, 
into the more eligible service of the guards. 67 By this new 
institution, the Italian youth were diverted from the exer¬ 
cise of arms and the capital was terrified by the strange aspeet 
and manners of a multitude of barbarians. But Severus 
flattered himself, that the legions would consider these chosen 
Praetorians as the representatives of the whole military or¬ 
der ; and that the present aid of fifty thousand men, superior 
in arms and appointments to any force that could be brought 
into the field against them, would forever crush the hopes of 
rebellion, and secure the empire to himself and his posterity. 

The command of these favored and formidable troops 
soon became the first office of the empire. As the govern¬ 
ment degenerated into military despotism, the Praetorian 
Praefect, who in his origin had been a simple captain of the 
guards,* was placed not only at the head of the army, but 
of the finances, and even of the law. In every department 
of administration, he represented the person, and exercised 
the authority, of the emperor. The first prasfect who enjoyed 

65 Hist. August, p. 73. 66 Herodian, 1. iii. p. 131. 67 Dion, 1. Ixxiv. p. 1243. 


* The Praetorian Praefect had never been a simple captain of the guards ; from 
the first creation of this office, under Augustus, it possessed great power. Tliat 
emperor, therefore, decreed that there should be always two Praetorian Piaefects, 
who could only be taken from the equestrian order. Tiberius lirst departed from 
the former clause of this edict; Alexander Severus violated the second by nam¬ 
ing senators prefects. It appears that it was under Commodus that the Prae¬ 
torian Praefects obtained the province of civil jurisdiction : it extended only to 
Italy, with the exception of Rome and its district, which was governed by the 
Pnefectus \irbi • As to the control of the finances, and the levying of taxes, it was 
not intrusted to them till after the great change that Constantine I. made in the 

12 
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and abused this immense power was Plautianus, the favor¬ 
ite minister of Severus. His reign lasted about ten years, 
till the marriage of his daughter with the eldest son of the 
emperor, which seemed to assure his fortune, proved the 
occasion of his ruin. 08 The animosities of the palace, by 
irritating the ambition and alarming the fears of Plautianus,* 
threatened to produce a revolution, and obliged the em¬ 
peror, who still loved him, to consent with reluctance to his 
death. 69 After the fall of Plautianus, an eminent lawyer, the 
celebrated Papinian, was appointed to execute the motley 
office of Praetorian Praefect. 

Till the reign of Severus, the virtue and even the good 
sense of the emperors had been distinguished by their zeal 
or affected reverence for the senate, and by a tender regard 
to the nice frame of civil policy instituted by Augustus. But 
the youth of Severus had been trained in the implicit obedi¬ 
ence of camps, and his riper years in the despotism of 
military command. His haughty and inflexible spirit could 
not discover, or would not acknowledge, the advantage of 
preserving an intermediate power, however imaginary, be¬ 
tween the emperor and the army. lie disdained to profess 
himself the servant of an assembly that detested his person 
and trembled at his frown ; he issued his commands, where 
his requests would have proved as effectual; assumed the 
conduct and style of a sovereign and a conqueror, and exer¬ 
cised, without disguise, the whole legislative, as well as the 
executive power. 

The victory over the senate was easy and inglorious. 
Every eye and every passion were directed to the supreme 

63 One of liis most daring and wanton acts of power was the castration of a 
hundred free Romans, some of them married men, and even fathers of families ; 
merely that his daughter, oil her marriage with the young emperor, might be 
attended by a train of eunuchs worthy of an eastern queen. Dion,]. Ixxvi. p. 
1271. 

00 Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1274. Herodiau, 1. iii. pp. 122, 129. The grammarian of 
Alexandria seems, as is not unusual, much better acquainted with this mysterious 
transaction, and more assured of the guilt of Plautianus than the Roman senator 
ventures to be. 


organization of the empire; at least I know no passage which assigns it to them 
before that time ; and Drakenboivh, who lias treated this question in his Disser¬ 
tation de officio prsefectorum pnetorio, c. vi., does not quote one.—W. 

* Plautianus was compatriot, relative, and the old friend of Severus ; he had 
so completely shut up all access to the emperor, that the .latter was ignorant how 
far he abused his powers ; at length, being informed of it, he began to limit his 
authority. The marriage of Plaiiti la with Caracalla was unfortunate; and the 
prince,who had been forced to consent to it, menaced the father and the daugh¬ 
ter with death when he should come to the ilirone. It was feared, after that, that 
Plautianus would avail himself of the power which he still possessed against the 
Imperial family: and Severus caused him to be assassinated in his presence, 
upon the pretext of a conspiracy, which Dion considers fictitious.—W. This note 
is not, perhaps, very necessary, and does not contain the whole facts. Dion con¬ 
siders the conspiracy the invention of Caracalla, by whose command, almost by 
whose hand, Plautianus was slain in the presence of Severus.—M. 
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magistrate, who possessed the arms and treasure of the 
state; whilst the senate, neither elected by the people, nor 
guarded by military force, nor animated by public spirit, 
rested its declining authority on the frail and crumbling 
basis of ancient opinion. The fine theory of a republic in¬ 
sensibly vanished, and made way for the more natural and 
substantial feelings of monarchy. As the freedom and 
honors of Rome were successively communicated to the 
provinces, in which the old government had been either 
unknown, or was remembered with abhorrence, the tradi¬ 
tion of republican maxims was gradually obliterated. The 
Greek historians of the age of the Antonines 70 observe, with 
a malicious pleasure, that although the sovereign of Rome, 
in compliance with an obsolete prejudice, abstained fiom 
the name of king, he possessed the full measure of regal 
power. In the reign of Severus, the senate was filled with 
polished and eloquent slaves from the eastern provinces, 
who justified personal flattery by speculative principles of 
servitude. These new advocates of prerogative were heard 
with pleasure by the court, and with patience by the peojde, 
when they inculcated the duty of passive obedience, and 
descanted on the inevitable mischiefs of freedom. The 
lawyers and historians concurred in teaching, that the Im¬ 
perial authority was held, not by the delegated commission, 
but by the irrevocable resignation of the senate ; that the 
emperor was freed from the restraint of civil laws, could 
command by his arbitrary will the lives and fortunes of his 
subjects, and might dispose of the empire as of his private 
patrimony. 71 The most eminent of the civil lawyers, and 
particularly Papinian, Paulus, and Ulpian, flourished under 
the house of Severus ; and the Roman jurisprudence, hav¬ 
ing closely united itself with the system of monarchy, was 
supposed to have attained its full maturity and perfection. 

The contemporaries of Severus, in the enjoyment of 
the peace and glory of his reign, forgave the cruelties by 
which it had been introduced. Posterity, who experienced 
the fatal effects of his maxims and example, justly consid¬ 
ered him as the principal author of the decline of the Roman 
empire. 

70 Appian in Prooem. 

71 Dion Cassius seems to have written with no other view than to form these 
opinions into an historical system. The Pandects will show how assiduously the 
lawyers, on their side, labored in the cause of prerogative. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TIIE DEATH OF SEVERUS.-TYRANNY OF CARACALLA.-USUR¬ 
PATION OF MACRINUS.-FOLLIES OF ELAGABALUS.-VIR¬ 
TUES OF ALEXANDER SEVERUS.-LICENTIOUSNESS OF THE 

ARMY.-GENERAL STATE OF THE ROMAN FINANCES. 

The ascent to greatness, however steep and dangerous, 
may entertain an active spirit with the consciousness and 
exercise of its own powers; but the possession of a throne 
could never yet afford a lasting satisfaction to an ambitious 
mind. This melancholy truth ivas felt and acknowledged 
by Severus. Fortune and merit had, from an humble sta¬ 
tion, elevated him to the first place among mankind. “ He 
had been all things,” as he said himself, “ and all was of lit¬ 
tle value.” 1 Distracted with the care, not of acquiring, but 
of preserving an empire, oppressed with age and infirmities, 
careless of fame, 2 and satiated with power, all his prospects 
of life were closed. The desire of perpetuating the great¬ 
ness of his family was the only remaining wish of his am¬ 
bition and paternal tenderness. 

Like most of the Africans, Severus was passionately ad¬ 
dicted to the vain studies of magic and divination, deeply 
versed in the interpretation of dreams and omens, and per¬ 
fectly acquainted with the science of judicial astrology; 
which, in almost every age, except the present, has main¬ 
tained its dominion over the mind of man. He had lost his 
first wife, while he was governor of the Lyonnese Gaul. 3 In 
the choice of a second, he sought only to connect himself 
with some favorite of fortune ; and as soon as he had discov¬ 
ered that the young lady of Emesa in Syria had a royal 
nativity , he solicited and obtained her hand. 4 Julia Domna 
(for that was her name) deserved all that the stars could 

1 Hist. August. p. 71. “ Omnia fui, et nihil expedit.” 

2 Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1284. 

3 About the year 186. M. de Tillemont is miserably embarrassed with a pas¬ 
sage of Dion, in which the empress Faustina, who died in the year 175, is intro¬ 
duced as having contributed to the marriage of Severus and Julia (1. lxxiv. p. 
124 ). The learned compiler forgot that Dion is relating not a real fact, but a 
dream of Severus; and dreams are circumscribed to no limits of time or space. 
Did M. de Tillemont imagine that marriages were consummated in the temple of 
Venus at Rome ? Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 589. Eote 6. 

4 Hist. August, p. 65. 
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promise her. She possessed, even in advanced age, the at¬ 
tractions of beauty, 5 and united to a lively imagination a 
firmness of mind, and strength of judgment, seldom bestowed 
on her sex. Her amiable qualities never made any deep 
impression on the dark and jealous temper of her husband; 
but in her son’s reign, she administered the principal affairs 
of the empire, with a prudence that supported his authority, 
and with a moderation that sometimes corrected his wild 
extravagancies. 6 Julia applied herself to letters and philos¬ 
ophy, with some success, and with the most splendid repu¬ 
tation. She was the patroness of every art, and the friend 
of every man of genius. 7 The grateful flattery of the learned 
has celebrated her virtues ; but if we may credit the scandal 
of ancient history, chastity was very far from being the 
most conspicuous virtue of the empress Julia. 8 

Two sons, Caracalla 9 and Geta, were the fruit of this 
marriage, and the destined heirs of the empire. The fond 
hopes of the father,, and of the Roman world, were soon dis¬ 
appointed by these vain youths, who displayed the indolent 
security of hereditary princes; and a presumption that 
fortune would supply the place of merit and application. 
Without any emulation of virtue or talents, they discovered, 
almost from their infancy, a fixed and implacable antipathy 
for each other. 

Their aversion, confirmed by years, and fomented by 
the arts of their interested favorites, broke out in childish, 
and gradually in more serious,competitions ; and, at length, 
divided the theatre, the circus, and the court, into two fac¬ 
tions, actuated by the hopes and fears of their respective 
leaders. The prudent emperor endeavored, by every ex¬ 
pedient of advice and authority, to allay this growing ani¬ 
mosity. The unhappy discord of his sons clouded all his 
prospects, and threatened to overturn a throne raised with 
so much labor, cemented with so much blood, and guarded 
with every defence of arms and treasure. With an impar¬ 
tial hand he maintained between them an exact balance of 
favor, conferred on both the rank of Augustus, with the 

5 Hist. August, p. 5. 

G Dion Cassius, 1. lxxvii. p. 1304, 1314. 

7 See a dissertation of Menage, at the end of his edition of Diogenes Laertius, 
de Foeminis Philosophis. 

B Dion, 1. lxxvi. p. 1285. Aurelius Victor. 

0 Bassiaiius was his first name, as it had been that of his maternal grandfather. 
During his reign, he assumed the appellation of Antoninus, which is employed 
by lawyers and ancient historians. After his death, the jmblic indignation 
loaded him with the nicknames of Tarantus and Caracalla. The first was bor¬ 
rowed from a celebrated Gladiator, the second from a long Gallic gown which he 
distributed to the people of ltome. 
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revered name of Antoninus ; and for the first time the 
Roman world beheld three emperors. 1,0 Yet even this equal 
conduct served only to inflame the contest, whilst the fierce 
Caracalla asserted the right of primogeniture, and the milder 
Geta courted the affections of the people and the soldiers. 
In the anguish of a disappointed father, Scverus foretold 
that the weaker of his sons would fall a sacrifice to the 
stronger; who, in his turn, would be ruined by his own 
vices. 11 

In these circumstances the intelligence of a war in Brit¬ 
ain, and of an invasion of the province by the barbarians 
of the North, was received with pleasure by Severus. Though 
the vigilance of his lieutenants might have been sufficient to 
repel the distant enemy, he resolved to embrace the honor¬ 
able pretext of withdrawing his sons from the luxury of 
Rome, which enervated their minds and irritated their "pas¬ 
sions; and of inuring their youth to the toils of war and 
government. Notwithstanding his advanced age (for he 
was above threescore), and his gout, which obliged him to 
be carried in a litter, he transported himself in person into 
that remote island, attended by his two sons, his whole 
court, and a formidable army. He immediately passed the 
walls of Hadrian and Antoninus, and entered the enemy’s 
country, with a design of completing the long attempted 
conquest of Britain. lie penetrated to the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the island, without meeting an enemy. But the 
concealed ambuscades of the Caledonians, who hung unseen 
on the rear and flanks of his army, the coldness of the cli¬ 
mate, and the severity of a winter march across the hills 
and morasses of Scotland, are reported to have cost the 
Romans above fifty thousand men. The Caledonians at 
length yielded to the powerful and obstinate attack, sued for 
peace, and surrendered a part of their arms, and a large tract 
of territory. But their apparent submission lasted no longer 
than the present terror. As soon as the Roman legions had 
retired, they resumed their hostile independence. Their 
restless spirit provoked Severus to send a new army into 
Caledonia, with the most bloody orders, not to subdue, but 
to extirpate the natives. They were saved by the death of 
their haughty enemy. 12 

10 The elevation of Caracalla is fixed by the accurate M. de Tillemont to the 
year 108; the association of Geta to the year 208. 

11 Herodian, 1. iii. p. 130. The lives of Caracalla and Geta, in the Augustan 
History. 

i- Dion, 1. lxxvi. p. 1280, &c. Herodian, 1. iii. p. 132, <S:c. 
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This Caledonian war, neither marked by decisive events, 
nor attended with any important consequences, would ill 
deserve our attention; but it is supposed, not without a con¬ 
siderable degree of probability, that the invasion of Severus 
is connected with the most shining period of the British 
history or fable. Fingal, whose fame, with that of his 
heroes and bards, has been revived in our language by a 
recent publication, is said to have commanded the Caledo¬ 
nians in that memorable juncture, to have eluded the power 
of Severus, and to have obtained a signal victory on the 
banks of the Carun, in which the son of the King of the 
World, Caracul, fled from his arms along the fields of his 
pride. 13 Something of a doubtful mist still hangs over 
these Highland traditions ; nor can it be entirely dispelled 
b} r the most ingenious researches of modern criticism ; 14 but 
if we could, with safety, indulge the pleasing supposition, 
that Fingal lived, and that Ossian sung, the striking con¬ 
trast of the situation and manners of the contending nations 
might amuse a philosophic mind. The parallel would be 
little to the advantage of the more civilized people if we 
compared the unrelenting revenge of Severus with the gen¬ 
erous clemency of Fingal; the timid and brutal cruelty of 
Caracalla with the bravery, the tenderness, the elegant ge¬ 
nius of Ossian; the mercenary chiefs, who, from motives 
of fear or interest, served under the Imperial standard with 
the free-born warriors who started to arms at the voice of 
the king of Morvcn ; if, in a word, we contemplated the un¬ 
tutored Caledonians, glowing with the warm virtues of 
nature, and the degenerate Romans, polluted with the mean 
vices of wealth and slavery. 

The declining health and last illness of Severus inflamed 
the wild ambition and black passions of Caracalla’s soul. 
Impatient of any delay or division of empire, he attempted, 

13 Ossian’s Poems, vol. i. p. 175. 

14 That the Caiacul of Ossian is the Caracalla of the Roman History, is, per¬ 
haps, the only point of British antiquity in which Mr. Macpherson and Mr. 
Whitaker are of the same opinion ; and yet the opinion is not without ditlieulty. 
In the Caledonian war, the son of Severus was known only by the appellation of 
Antoninus, and it may seem strange that the Highland bard should describe him 
by a nickname, invented four years afterwards, scarcely used by the Romans till 
after the death of that emperor, and seldom employed by the most ancient histo¬ 
rians. See Dion, 1. lxxvii. p. 1317. Hist. August, p. 80. Aurel. Victor. Euseb. 
in Cliron. ad anil. 214.* 


* The historical authority of Macpherson’s Ossian has not increased since 
Gibbon wrote. We may, indeed, consider it exploded. Mr. Whitaker, in a letter 
to Gibbon (Misc. Works, vol. ii. p. 100), attempts, not very successfully, to weaken 
this objection of the historian.—M. 
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more than once, to shorten the small remainder of his 
father’s days, and endeavored, but without success, to excite 
a mutiny among the troops. 15 The old emperor had often 
censured the misguided lenity of Marcus, who, by a single 
act of justice, might have saved the Romans from the tyr¬ 
anny of his worthless son. Placed in the same situation, he 
experienced how easy the rigor of a judge dissolves away 
in the tenderness of a parent. He deliberated, he threat¬ 
ened, but he could not punish ; and this last and only in¬ 
stance of mercy was more fatal to the empire than a long 
series of cruelty. 16 The disorder of his mind irritated the 
pains of his body; he wished impatiently for death, and 
hastened the instant of it by his impatience. He expired 
at York in the sixty-fifth year of his life, and in the eigh¬ 
teenth of a glorious and successful reign. In his last 
moments he recommended concord to his sons, and his sons 
to the army. The salutary advice never reached the heart, 
or even the understanding, of the impetuous youths ; but 
the more obedient troops, mindful of their oath of allegi¬ 
ance, and of the authority of their deceased master, resisted 
the solicitations of Caracalla, and proclaimed both brothers 
emperors of Rome. The new princes soon left the Caledo¬ 
nians in peace, returned to the capital, celebrated their 
father’s funeral with divine honors, and were cheerfully 
acknowledged as lawful sovereigns, by the senate, the peo¬ 
ple, and the provinces. Some preeminence of rank seems 
to have been allowed to the elder brother; but they both 
administered the empire with equal and independent power. 17 

Such a divided form of government would have proved a 
source of discord between the most affectionate brothers. 
It was impossible that it could long subsist between two 
implacable enemies, avIio neither desired nor could trust a 
reconciliation. It Avas A'isible that one only could reign, and 
that the other must fall; and each of them, judging of his 
rival’s designs by his own, guarded his life with the most 
jealous vigilance from the repeated attacks of poison or the 
sword. Their rapid journey through Gaul and Italy, during 
Avhich they never ate at the same table, or slept in the same 
house, displayed to the provinces the odious spectacle of 
fraternal discord. On their arrival at Rome, they immedi¬ 
ately divided the vast extent of the imperial palace. 18 Ho 

15 Dion, 1. lxxvi. p. 1282. Hist. August, p. 71. Aurel. Victor. 

10 Dion, 1. lxxvi. p. 1283. Hist. August, p. 89. 

17 Dion, 1. lxxvi. p. 1281. JTerorlian, ]. iii. p 135. 

1 8 Mr. Hume is justly surprised at a passage of Herodian (1. iv. p. 139), who. 
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communication was allowed between their apartments; the 
doors and passages were diligently fortified, and guards 
posted and relieved with the same strictness as in a besieged 
place. The emperors met only in public, in the presence of 
their afflicted mother; and each surrounded by a numerous 
train of armed followers. Even on these occasions of cere¬ 
mony, the dissimulation of courts could ill disguise the ran¬ 
cor of their hearts. 19 

This latent civil Avar already distracted the Avhole gov¬ 
ernment, Avhen a scheme Avas suggested that seemed of 
mutual benefit to the hostile brothers. It Avas proposed, 
that since it Avas impossible to reconcile their minds, they 
should separate their interest, and divide the empire between 
them. The conditions of the treaty Avere already drawn 
Avith some accuracy. It Avas agreed, that Caracalla, as the 
elder brother, should remain in possession of Europe and 
the Avestern Africa; and that he should relinquish the soA r - 
ereignty of Asia and Egypt to Geta, Avho might fix his resi¬ 
dence at Alexandria or Antioch, cities little inferior to 
Rome itself in Avealth and greatness; that numerous armies 
should be constantly encamped on either side of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, to guard the frontiers of the rival monarchies; 
and that the senators of European extraction should 
acknowledge the sovereign of Rome, Avhilst the natives of 
Asia folloAved the emperor of the East. The tears of the 
empress Julia interrupted the negotiation, the first idea of 
Avhicli had filled every Roman breast with surprise and 
indignation. The mighty mass of conquest Avas so inti¬ 
mately united by the hand of time and policy, that it re¬ 
quired the most forcible A r iolence to rend it asunder. The 
Romans had reason to dread, that the disjointed members 
would soon be reduced by a civil Avar under the dominion of 
one master; but if the separation Avas permanent, the divi- 


on this occasion, represents the Imperial palace as equal in extent to the rest of 
Rome. The whole region of the Palatine Mount, on which it was built, occu¬ 
pied, at most, a circumference of eleven or twelve thousand feet (seethe Notitia 
and Victor, in NardinPs Roma Antica). But we should recollect that the opulent 
senators had almost surrounded the city with their extensive gardens and suburb 
palaces, the greatest part of which bad been gradually confiscated by the em¬ 
perors. If Geta resided in the gardens that bore liis name on the Janiculum, 
and if Caracalla inhabited the gardens of Maecenas on the Esquiline, the rival 
brothers were separated from each other by the distance of several miles; and 
yet the intermediate space was filled by the Imperial gardens of Sallust, of Lu- 
cullus, of Agrippa, of Roinitian, of Cains, &c., all skirting round the city, and all 
connected with each other, and with the palace, by bridges thrown over the Tiber 
and the streets. But this explanation of Herodian would require, though it. ill 
deserves, a particular dissertation, illustrated by a map of Ancient Rome. 
(Hume, Essay on Populonsness of Ancient Nations.—M.) 

1<J Herodian, 1. iv. p. 15'J. 
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sion of the provinces must terminate in the dissolution of an 
empire whose unity had hitherto remained inviolate . 20 

Had the treaty been carried into execution, the sovereign 
of Europe might soon have been the conqueror of Asia ; but 
Caracalla obtained an easier, though a more guilty, victory, 
lie artfully listened to his mother’s entreaties, and consented 
to meet his brother in her apartment, on terms of peace and 
reconciliation. In the midst of their conversation, some 
centurions, who had contrived to conceal themselves, rushed 
with drawn swords upon the unfortunate Geta. His dis¬ 
tracted mother strove to protect him in her arms; but, in 
the unavailing struggle, she was wounded in the hand, and 
covered with the blood of her younger son, while she saw 
the elder animating and assisting 21 the fury of the assassins. 
As soon as the deed was perpetrated, Caracalla, with hasty 
steps, and horror in his countenance, ran towards the Praeto¬ 
rian camp, as his only refuge; and threw himself on the 
ground before the statues of the tutelar deities . 22 The sol¬ 
diers attempted to raise and comfort him. In broken and 
disordered words he informed them of his imminent danger 
and fortunate escape; insinuating that he had prevented the 
designs of his enemy, and declared his resolution to live and 
die with his faithful troops. Geta had been the favorite of 
the soldiers; but complaint was useless, revenge was dan¬ 
gerous, and they still reverenced the son of Severus. Their 
discontent died away in idle murmurs, and Caracalla soon 
convinced them of the justice of his cause, by distributing 
in one lavish donative the accumulated treasures of his 
father’s reign . 23 The real sentiments of the soldiers alone 
were of importance to his power or safety. Their declara¬ 
tion in his favor commanded the dutiful professions of the 
senate. The obsequious assembly was always prepared to 
ratify the decision of fortune; * but as Caracalla wished to 


. ^Herodian, 1. iv. p. 144. 

21 Caracalla consecrated, in the temple of Serapis, the sword with which, as he 
boasted, he had slain liis brother Geta- Dion, 1. lxxvii. p. Io07. 

22 Herodian, 1. iv. p. 147. In every Roman camp there was a small chapel near 
the head-quarters, in which the statues of the tutelar deities were preserved and 
adored, and we may remark, that the eagles, and other military ensigns, were in 
the first rank of these deities ; an excellent institution, which confirmed discip¬ 
line by the sanction of religion. See Lipsius de Militia Romana, iv. 5, v. 2. 

23 Herodian, 1. iv. p. 148. Dion.l. lxxvii. p. 1280. 


* The account of this transaction, in a new passage of Dion, varies in some 
degree from this statement- It adds that the next morning, in the senate, Anto¬ 
ninus requested their indulgence, not because be had killed his brother, but be* 1 
cause he was hoarse, and could not address them. Mai. Fragm. Vatican, p. 22S. 
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assuage the first emotions of public indignation, the name 
of Geta was mentioned with decency, and he received the 
funeral honors of a Roman emperor . 24 Posterity, in pity to 
his misfortune, has cast a veil over his vices. We consider 
that young prince as the innocent victim of his brother’s 
ambition, without recollecting that he himself wanted power, 
rather than inclination, to consummate the same attempts of 
revenge and murder.* 

The crime went not unpunished. Neither business, nor 
pleasure, nor flattery, could defend Caracalla from the stings 
of a guilty conscience; and he confessed, in the anguish of 
a tortured mind, that his disordered fancy often beheld the 
angry forms of his father and his brother rising into life, to 
threaten and upbraid him . 25 The consciousness of his crime 
should have induced him to convince mankind, by the vir¬ 
tues of his reign, that the bloody deed had been the involun¬ 
tary effect of fatal necessity. But the repentance of Cara¬ 
calla only prompted him to remove from the world what¬ 
ever could remind him of his guilt, or recall the memory of 
his murdered brother. On his return from the senate to the 
palace, he found his mother in the company of several noble 
matrons, weeping over the untimely fate of her younger 
son. The jealous emperor threatened them with instant 
death; the sentence was executed against Fadilla, the last 
remaining daughter of the emperor Marcus ;f and even the 
afflicted Julia was obliged to silence her lamentations, to 
suppress her sighs, and to receive the assassin with smiles of 
joy and approbation. It was computed that, under the 
vague appellation of the friends of Geta, above twenty 
thousand persons of both sexes suffered death. His guards 

24 Geta was placed among tlie gods. Sit clivus , dam non sit vivus , said his 
brother. Hist. August, j). 91. Some marks of Geta’s consecration are still 
found upon medals. 

25 Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1307. 


* The favorable judgment which history has given of Geta is not founded sole¬ 
ly on a feeling of pity; it is supported by the testimony of contemporary histo¬ 
rians: he was too fond of the pleasures of the table, and showed great mistrust of 
his brother ; but he was humane, well instructed; he often endeavored to miti¬ 
gate the rigorous decrees of Severns and Caracalla. Herod, iv. 3. Spartian in 
Geta.—W. 

t The most valuable paragraph of Dion, which the industry of M. Mai has re¬ 
covered, relates to this daughter of Marcus, executed by Caracalla. Her name, 
as appears from Fronto, as well as fiom Dion, was Corniticia. When com¬ 
manded to choose the kind of death she was to sulfer, she burst into womanish 
tea’s; but remembering her father Marcus, she thus spoke “ O my hapless 
soul aiiimulab now imprisoned in the body, burst forth ! be free ! 

show tlvmi, however reluctant to believe it, that thou art the daughter of Mar¬ 
cus.” She then laid aside all her ornaments, and preparing lierself for death, or¬ 
dered her veins to be opened. Mai. Fragm. Vatican, ii. p. 230.—M. 
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and freedmen, the ministers of his serious business, and the 
companions of his looser hours, those 'who by his interest 
had been promoted to any commands in the army or prov¬ 
inces, with the long-connected chain of their dependants, 
were included in the proscription; which endeavored to 
reach every one who had maintained the smallest corres¬ 
pondence with Greta, who lamented his death, or who even 
mentioned his name. 26 Helvius Pertinax, son to the prince 
of that name, lost his life by an unseasonable witticism. 27 
It was a sufficient crime of Thrasea Prisons to be descended 
from a family in which the love of liberty seemed an heredi¬ 
tary quality.' 28 The particular causes of calumny and sus¬ 
picion were at length exhausted; and when a senator was 
accused of being a secret enemy to the government, the em¬ 
peror was satisfied with the general proof that he was a 
man of property and virtue. From this well-grounded prin¬ 
ciple he frequently drew the most bloody inferences.f 

The execution of so many innocent citizens was bewailed 
by the secret tears of their friends and families. The death 
of Papinian, the Praetorian Pnefect, was lamented as a public 
calamity4 During the last seven years of Severus, he had 
exercised the most important offices of the state, and, by his 
salutary influence, guided the emperor’s steps in the paths 
of justice and moderation. In full assurance of his virtue 
and abilities, Severus, on his death-bed, had conjured him 
to watch over the prosperity and union of the Imperial 
family. 29 The honest labors of Papinian served only to 

20 Dion, 1. lxxvii. p. 1290. Herodian, 1. iv. p. 150. Dion (p. 1298) says, that the 
comic poets no longer durst employ the name of Geta in their plays, and that the 
estates of those who mentioned it in their testaments were confiscated. 

Caracal la had assumed the names of several conquered nations; Pertinax 
observed, that the name of Geticus (he had obtained some advantage over the 
Goths, or Getce) would be a proper addition to Parthicus, Alemannicns, &c. Hist. 
August, p. 89. 

Dion, 1. lxxvii. p. 1291. He was probably descended from Helvidius Priscus, 
and Thrasea Paetus, those patriots, whose firm, but useless and unseasonable, 
virtue has been immortalized by Tacitus.* 

29 It is said that Papinian was himself a relation of the empress Julia. 


* M. Guizot is indignant at this ‘ 4 cold” observation of Gibbon on the noble 
character of Thrasea ; but he admits thatliis virtue was useless to the public, and 
unseasonable amidst the vices of hife age.—M. 

t Caracalla reproached all those who demanded no favors of him. “ It is clear 
that if you make me no requests, you do not trust me ; if you do not trust me, 
von suspect me ; if you suspect me, you fear me ; if you fear me, you hate me.” 
And forthwith he condemned them as conspirators. A good specimen of the 
sorites in a tyrant’s logic. See Fragin. Vatican, p. 230.—M. 

% Papinian was no longer Pretorian Prefect. Caracalla had deprived him of 
that oflice immediately fitter the death of Severus. Such is the statement of 
Dion; and the testimony of Spartian, who gives Papinian the Praetorian pre¬ 
fecture till his death, is of little weight opposed to tljat of a enator then living 
at Rome.—W. 
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inflame the hatred which Caracalla had already conceived 
against his father’s minister. After the murder of Geta, the 
Prosfect was commanded to exert the powers of his skill and 
eloquence in a studied apology for that atrocious deed. The 
philosophic Seneca had condescended to compose a similar 
epistle to the senate, in the name of the son and assassin of 
Agrippina . 30 “That it was easier to commit than to justify 
a parricide,” Avas the glorious reply of Papinian ; 31 who did 
not hesitate between the loss of life and that of honor. 
Such intrepid virtue, Avhich had escaped pure and unsullied 
from the intrigues of courts, the habits of business, and the 
arts of his profession, reflects more lustre on the memory of 
Papinian, than all his great employments, his numerous 
Avritings, and the superior reputation as a laAvyer, Avhich he 
has preserved through every age of the Roman jurispru¬ 
dence . 32 

It had hitherto been the peculiar felicity of the Romans, 
and in the Avorst of times the consolation, that the virtue of 
the emperors Avas active, and their A’ice indolent. Augus¬ 
tus, Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus visited their extensive 
dominions in person, and their progress Avas marked by acts 
of Avisdom and beneficence. The tyranny of Tiberius, Nero, 
and Domitian, Avho resided almost constantly at Rome, or 
in the adjacent villas, Avas confined to the senatorial and 
equestrian orders . 33 But Caracalla Avas the common enemy 
of mankind. He left the capital (and he never returned to 
it) about a year after the murder of Geta. The rest of his 
reign Avas spent in the seA r eral provinces of the empire, par¬ 
ticularly those of the East, and every province Avas by turns 
• the scene of his rapine and cruelty. The senators, compelled 
by fear to attend his capricious motions, Avere obliged to 
provide daily entertainments at an immense expense, Avhich 
lie abandoned with contempt to his guards ; and to erect, 
in every city, magnificent palaces and theatres, Avhich he 
either disdained to visit, or ordered to be immediately 
throAvn down. The most Avealthy families Avere ruined by 
partial fines and confiscations, and the great body of his 
subjects oppressed by ingenious and aggravated taxes . 34 

30 Tacit. Annal. xiv. 2. 

31 Hist. August, p. 88. 

32 With regard to Papinian, see Heineccius’s Ilistoria Juris Romani, 1. 3C0, 
&c. 

33 Tiberius and Domitian never moved from the neighborhood of Pome. Nero 
made a short journey into Greece. Et laudatorum Print ipuin usus ex aequo, 
quamvis proeul agentibus. Ssevi proximis ingruunt.” Tacit. Hist. iv. 74. 

34 Dion, 1. lxxvii. p. 1204, 
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In the midst of peace, and upon the slightest provocation, 
lie issued his commands, at Alexandria, in Egypt, for a gen¬ 
eral massacre. From a secure post in the temple of Serapis, 
he viewed and directed the slaughter of many thousand 
citizens, as well as strangers, without distinguishing either 
the number or the crime of the sufferers; since, as he coolly 
informed the senate, all the Alexandrians, those who had 
perished, and those who had escaped, were alike guilty. 33 

The wise instructions of Severus never made any lasting 
impression on the mind of his son, who, although not desti¬ 
tute of imagination and eloqnence, was equally devoid of 
judgment and humanity. 33 One dangerous maxim, worthy 
of a tyrant, was remembered and abused by Caracalla. 
“To secure the affections of the army, and to esteem the 
rest of his subjects as of little moment.” 37 But the liberal¬ 
ity of the father had been restrained by prudence, and his 
indulgence to the troops was tempered by firmness and 
authority. The careless profusion of the son was the policy 
of one reign, and the inevitable ruin both of the army and 
of the empire. The vigor of the soldiers, instead of being 
confirmed by the severe discipline of camps, melted away 
in the luxury of cities. The excessive increase of their pay 
and donatives 33 exhausted the state to enrich the military 

35 Dion, 1. lxxvii. p. 1307. Herodian, 1. iv. p. 158. The former represents it as 
a cruel massacre, the latter as a perfidious one too. It seems probable, that the 
Alexandrians had irritated the tyrant by their railleries and perhaps by their 
tumults.* 

30 Dion, 1. lxxvii. p. 1206. 

37 Dion, 1. lxxvi. p. 1284. Mr. Wotton (Hist, of Dome, p. 330)suspects that this 
maxim was invented by Caracalla himself, and attributed to his father. 

36 Dion (1. lxxviii. p. 1343) informs its that the extraordinary gifts of Caracalla 
to the army amounted annually to seventy millions of drnclinue (about two mil¬ 
lions three hundred and fifty tlious md pounds). There is another passage in 
Dion, concerning the military pay, infinitely curious, were it not ob cure, im¬ 
perfect, and probably corrupt. Tile best sense seems to be, that the Praetorian 
guards received twelve hundred and fifty drachma? (forty pounds a \ear) (Dion, 
1. lxxvii. p. 1347). Under the reign of Augustus, they were paid at the rate of 
two drachma?, or denarii, per day, 720 a year (Tacit. Annal. i. 17). Pomitian, 
who increased the soldiers' pay orie-fonrth, must have raised the Praetorians to 
960 lira chime (Gronovi us de Pecunia Yeteri, 1. iii. c. 2). These successive aug¬ 
mentations ruined the empire ; for, with the soldiers’ pay, their numbers too 
were increased. We have seen the Praetorians alone increased from 10,000 to 
50,000 men.f 


* After these massacres, Caracalla also deprived the Alexandrians of tlmir 
spectacles and public feasts ; he divided the city into two parts by a wall, with 
towers at intervals, to prevent the peaceful communications of the citizens. 
Thus was treated the unhappy Alexandria, says Dion. 1 y the savage beast of 
Ansouia. Tins, in fact, was the epithet, which the oracle had applied to him ; it 
is said, indeed, that he was much pleased with the name, and often boasted of it. 
Dion, lxxvii. p. 1307.—G- 

t Valois and Pei mar have explained in a very simple and probable manner 
this passage of Dion, which Gibbon seems to me imt to have understood, O arros 

TO19 crTpartcoTat? aOXa Trj<; <tt parti as, rot? fxty ec tw 8opv<f)opi<ip rtrayutyots is 
SiaKoaias 8tt e i/Trjx out a t roir) 8e 7i€yraKt,<rxi\ias \ap.f$ay€ty, lie ordered that the Sol- 
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order, whose modesty in peace, and service in Avar, is best 
secured by an honorable poverty. The demeanor of Car- 
acalla was haughty and full of pride; but with the troops 
he forgot even the proper dignity of his rank, encouraged 
their insolent familiarity, and, neglecting the essential duties 
of a general, affected to imitate the dress and manners of a 
common soldier. 

It was impossible that such a character, and such conduct 
as that of Caracalla, could inspire either love or esteem ; but 
as long as his vices were beneficial to the armies, he was 
secure from the danger of rebellion. A secret conspiracy, 
provoked by his own jealousy, was fatal to the tyrant. The 
Praetorian* prefecture was divided between two ministers. 
The. military department was intrusted to Advencus, an 
experienced rather than able soldier; and the civil affairs 
were transacted by Opilius Macrinus, who, by his dexterity 
in business, had raised himself, with a fair character, to that 
high office. But his favor varied with the caprice of the 
emperor, and his life might depend on the slightest sus¬ 
picion, or the most casual circumstance. Malice or fanat¬ 
icism had suggested to an African, deeply skilled in the 
knowledge of futurity, a very dangerous prediction, that 
Macrinus and his son were destined to reign over the 
empire. The report was soon diffused through the province; 
and when the man was sent in chains to Rome, he still as¬ 
serted, in the presence of the prsefect of the city, the faith 
of his prophecy. That magistrate, who had received the 
most pressing instructions to inform himself of the succes¬ 
sors of Caracalla, immediately communicated the exainin- 
- ation of the African to the Imperial court, which at that 
time resided in Syria. But, notwithstanding the diligence 
of the public messengers, a friend of Macrinus found means 
to apprise him of the approaching danger. The emperor 
received the letters from Rome ; and as he was then engaged 
in the conduct of a chariot race, he delivered them unopened 

diers should receivers the reward of ilieir services, the Pnetorians 12/50 drachms, 
the others 5000 drachms. Valois thinks that the numbers have been transposed, 
and that Caracalla added 5000 drachms to the donations made to the Praetorians, 
1250 to those of the legionaries. The Praetorians, in fact, always received more 
than the others. The error of Gibbon arose from his considering that this re¬ 
ferred to the annual pan of the soldiers, while it relates to the sum they received 
as a reward for their services on their discharge : oPXov tt)? cttootkoc means 
recompense for service. Augustus had settled that the Praetorians, after six 
teen campaigns, should receive 500 > drachms : the legionaries received only 
3000 after twenty years. Caracalla added 5000 drachms" to the donative of tbe 
Pranorians, 1250 to that of the legionaries. Gibbon appears to have been mis¬ 
taken both in confounding this donative on discharge with the annual pay, 
and in not paying attention to the remark of Valois on the transposition of the 
numbers in the text.—G. 
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to the Praetorian Praefect, directing him to despatch the 
ordinary affairs, and to report the more important business 
that might be contained in them. Macrinus read his fate, 
and resolved to prevent it. He inflamed the discontents of 
some inferior officers, and employed the hand of Martialis, 
a desperate soldier, who had been refused the rank of cen¬ 
turion. The devotion of Caracalla prompted him to make 
a pilgrimage from Edessa to the celebrated temple of the 
Moon at Carrliae.* He was attended by a body of cavalry; 
but having stopped on the road for some necessary occasion, 
his guards preserved a respectful distance, and Martialis, 
approaching his person under a pretence of duty, stabbed 
him with a dagger. The bold assassin was instantly killed 
by a Scythian archer of the Imperial guard. Such was the 
end of a monster whose life disgraced human nature, and 
whose reign accused the patience of the Romans. 39 The 
grateful soldiers forgot his vices, remembered only his 
partial liberality, and obliged the senate to prostitute their 
own dignity and that of religion, by granting him a place 
among the gods. Whilst he was upon earth, Alexander the 
Great was the only hero whom this god deemed worthy his 
admiration. He assumed the name and ensigns of Alex- 
ander, formed a Macedonian phalanx of guards, persecuted 
the disciples of Aristotle, and displayed, with a puerile 
enthusiasm, the only sentiment by which he discovered any 
regard for virtue or glory. We can easily conceive, that 
after the battle of Narva, and the conquest of Poland, 
Charles XII. (though he still wanted the more elegant ac¬ 
complishments of the son of Philip) might boast of having 
rivalled his valor and magnanimity; but in no one action 
of his life did Caracalla express the faintest resemblance of 
the Macedonian hero, except in the murder of a great 
number of his own and of his father’s friends. 40 

After the extinction of the house of Severus, the Roman 
world remained three days without a master. The choice 
of the army (for the authority of a distant and feeble senate 
was little regarded) hung in anxious suspense, as no candi- 

39 Dion, 1. lxxviii. p. 1312. Herodian, 1. iv. p. 1G8. 

40 The fondness of Caracalla for the name and ensigns of Alexander is still 
preserved on the medals of that empcor, Seeion became known throughout many 
parts of Greece, so that he was classed along with Thales of 
Miletus, Bias of Priene, Pittacus of Mitylene, Periander of Cor¬ 
inth, Cleobulus of Lindus, Cheilon of Lacedaemon—altogether 
forming the constellation afterward renowned as the seven wise 
men. 

The first particular event in respect to which Solon appears 
as an active politician, is the possession of the island of Sala- 
mis, then disputed between Megara and Athens. Megara was 
at that time able to contest with Athens, and for some time to 
contest with success, the occupation of this important island— 
a remarkable fact, which perhaps may be explained by suppos¬ 
ing that the inhabitants of Athens and its neighborhood carried 
on the struggle with only partial aid from the rest of Attica. 
However this may be, it appears that the Megarians had act¬ 
ually established themselves in Salamis, at the time when Solon 
began his political career, and that the Athenians had expe¬ 
rienced so much loss in the struggle as to have formally pro¬ 
hibited any citizen from ever submitting a proposition for its 
reconquest. Stung with this dishonorable abnegation, Solon 
counterfeited a state of ecstatic excitement, rushed into the 
agora, and there on the stone usually occupied by the official 
herald, pronounced to the surrounding crowd a short elegiac 
poem which he had previously composed on the subject of 
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Salamis. Enforcing upon them the disgrace of abandoning the 
island, he wrought so powerfully upon their feelings that they 
rescinded the prohibitory law. “ Rather (he exclaimed) would 
I forfeit my native city and become a citizen of Pholegandrus, 
than be still named an Athenian, branded with the shame of 
surrendered Salamis! ” The Athenians again entered into the 
war, and conferred upon him the command of it—partly, as we 
are told, at the instigation of Pisistratus, though the latter 
must have been at this time (b.c. 600-594) a very young man, 
or rather a boy. 

The stories in Plutarch, as to the way in which Salamis was 
recovered, are contradictory as well as apocryphal, ascribing to 
Solon various stratagems to deceive the Megarian occupiers. 
Unfortunately no authority is given for any of them. Accord* 
ing to that which seems the most plausible, he was directed by 
the Delphian god first to propitiate the local heroes of the isl¬ 
and ; and he accordingly crossed over to it by night, for the 
purpose of sacrificing to the heroes Periphemus and Cychreus 
on the Salaminian shore. Five hundred Athenian volunteers 
were then levied for the attack of the island, under the stipu¬ 
lation that if they were victorious they should hold it in prop¬ 
erty and citizenship. They were safely landed on an outlying 
promontory, while Solon, having been fortunate enough to 
seize a ship which the Megarians had sent to watch the pro¬ 
ceedings, manned it with Athenians and sailed straight toward 
the city of Salamis, to which the Athenians who had landed 
also directed their march. The Megarians marched out from 
the city to repel the latter, and during the heat of the engage¬ 
ment Solon, with his Megarian ship and Athenian crew, sailed 
directly to the city. The Megarians, interpreting this as the 
return of their own crew, permitted the ship to approach with¬ 
out resistance, and the city was thus taken by surprise. Per¬ 
mission having been given to the Megarians to quit the island, 
Solon took possession of it for the Athenians, erecting a temple 
to Enyalius, the god of war, on Cape Sciradium, near the city 
of Salamis. 

The citizens of Megara, however, made various efforts for 
the recovery of so valuable a possession, so that a war ensued 
long as well as disastrous to both parties. At last it was agreed 
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between them to refer the dispute to the arbitration of Sparta, 
and five Spartans were appointed to decide it—Critolaidas, 
Amompharetus, Hypsechidas, Anaxilas, and Cleomenes. The 
verdict in favor of Athens was founded on evidence which it is 
somewhat curious to trace. Both parties attempted to show 
that the dead bodies buried in the island conformed to their 
own peculiar mode of interment, and both parties are said to 
have cited verses from the catalogue of the Iliad— each accus¬ 
ing the other of error or interpolation. But the Athenians had 
the advantage on two points: first, there were oracles from 
Delphi, wherein Salamis was mentioned with the epithet Ionian; 
next Philaeus and Eurysaces, sons of the Telamonian Ajax, the 
great hero of the island, had accepted the citizenship of Athens, 
made over Salamis to the Athenians, and transferred their own 
residences to Brauron and Melite in Attica, where the deme, or 
gens ", Philaidae still worshipped Philaeus as its eponymous an¬ 
cestor. Such a title was held sufficient, and Salamis was ad¬ 
judged by the five Spartans to Attica, with which it ever after¬ 
ward remained incorporated until the days of Macedonian 
supremacy. Two centuries and a half later, when the orator 
^Eschines argued the Athenian right to Amphipolis against 
Philip of Macedon, the legendary elements of the title were 
indeed put forward, but more in the way of preface or introduc¬ 
tion to the substantial political grounds. But in the year 600 
b.c. the authority of the legend was more deep-seated and oper¬ 
ative, and adequate by itself to determine a favorable verdict. 

In addition to the conquest of Salamis, Solon increased his 
reputation by espousing the cause of the Delphian temple 
against the extortionate proceedings of the inhabitants of Cir* 
rha, and the favor of the oracle was probably not without its 
effect in procuring for him that encouraging prophecy with 
which his legislative career opened. 

It is on the occasion of Solon’s legislation that we obtain 
our first glimpse—unfortunately but a glimpse—of the actual 
state of Attica and its inhabitants. It is a sad and repulsive 
picture, presenting to us political discord and private suffering 
combined. 

Violent dissensions prevailed among the inhabitants of At¬ 
tica, who were separated into three factions—the Pedieis, or 
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men of the plain, comprising Athens, Eleusis, and the neigh¬ 
boring territory, among whom the greatest number of rich fami¬ 
lies were included; the mountaineers in the east and north of 
Attica, called Diacrii, who were, on the whole, the poorest 
party; and the Paralii in the southern portion of Attica from 
sea to sea, whose means and social position were intermediate 
between the two. Upon what particular points these intestine 
disputes turned we are not distinctly informed. They were 
not, however, peculiar to the period immediately preceding the 
archonship of Solon. They had prevailed before, and they reap¬ 
pear afterward prior to the despotism of Pisistratus; the latter 
standing forward as the leader of the Diacrii, and as champion, 
real or pretended, of the poorer population. 

But in the time of Solon these intestine quarrels were ag¬ 
gravated by something much more difficult to deal with—a 
general mutiny of the poorer population against the rich, result¬ 
ing from misery combined with oppression. The Thetes, whose 
condition we have already contemplated in the poems of Homer 
and Hesiod, are now presented to us as forming the bulk of 
the population of Attica—the cultivating tenants, metayers, 
and small proprietors of the country. They are exhibited as 
weighed down by debts and dependence, and driven in large 
numbers out of a state of freedom into slavery—the whole mass 
of them (we are told) being in debt to the rich, who were pro- 
pacr\. oi Vrvc so A. They had either bor¬ 
rowed money for their own necessities, or they tilled the lands 
of the rich as dependent tenants, paying a stipulated portion of 
the produce, and in this capacity they were largely in arrear. 

All the calamitous effects were here seen of the old harsh 
law of debtor and creditor—once prevalent in Greece, Italy, 
Asia, and a large portion of the world—combined with the rec¬ 
ognition of slavery as a legitimate status, and of the right of 
one man to sell himself as well as that of another man to buy 
him. Every debtor unable to fulfil his contract was liable to 
be adjudged as the slave of his creditor, until he could find 
means either of paying it or working it out; and not only he 
himself, but his minor sons and unmarried daughters and sisters 
also, whom the law gave him the power of selling. The poor 
naan thus borrowed upon the security of his body (to translate 
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literally the Greek phrase) and upon that of the persons in his 
family. So severely had these oppressive contracts been en¬ 
forced, that many debtors had been reduced from freedom to 
slavery in Attica itself, many others had been sold for expor¬ 
tation, and some had only hitherto preserved their own free¬ 
dom by selling their children. Moreover, a great number of 
the smaller properties in Attica were under mortgage, signified— 
according to the formality usual in the Attic law, and continued 
down throughout the historical times—by a stone pillar erected 
on the land, inscribed with the name of the lender and the 
amount of the loan. The proprietors of these mortgaged lands, 
in case of an unfavorable turn of events, had no other prospect 
except that of irremediable slavery for themselves and their 
families, either in their own native country robbed of all its 
delights, or in some barbarian region where the Attic accent 
would never meet their ears. Some had fled the country to 
escape legal adjudication of their persons, and earned a miser¬ 
able subsistence in foreign parts by degrading occupations. 
Upon several, too, this deplorable lot had fallen by unjust con¬ 
demnation and corrupt judges; the conduct of the rich, in 
regard to money sacred and profane, in regard to matters public 
as well as private, being thoroughly unprincipled and rapacious. 

The manifold and long-continued suffering of the poor under 
this system, plunged into a state of debasement not more toler¬ 
able than that of the Gallic plebs —and the injustices of the rich, 
in whom all political power was then vested—are facts well at¬ 
tested by the poems of Solon himself, even in the short frag¬ 
ments preserved to us. It appears that immediately preceding 
the time of his archonship the evils had ripened to such a point, 
and the determination of the mass of sufferers to extort for 
themselves some mode of relief had become so pronounced, 
that the existing laws could no longer be enforced. According 
to the profound remark of Aristotle—that seditions are gen¬ 
erated by great causes but out of small incidents—we may con¬ 
ceive that some recent events had occurred as immediate stim¬ 
ulants to the outbreak of the debtors, like those which lent so 
striking an interest to the early Roman annals, as the inflaming 
sparks of violent popular movements for which the train had 
long before been laid. Condemnations by the archons of in- 
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solvent' debtors may have been unusually numerous; or the 
maltreatment of some particular debtor, once a respected free¬ 
man, in his condition of slavery, may have been brought to act 
vividly upon the public sympathies; like the case of the old 
plebeian centurion at Rome—first impoverished by the plunder 
of the enemy, then reduced to borrow, and lastly adjudged to 
his creditor as an insolvent—who claimed the protection of the 
people in the forum, rousing their feelings to the highest pitch 
by the marks of the slave-whip visible on his person. Some 
such incidents had probably happened, though we have no his¬ 
torians to recount them. Moreover, it is not unreasonable to 
imagine that that public mental affliction which the purifier 
Epimenides had been invoked to appease, as it sprung in part 
from pestilence, so it had its cause partly in years of sterility, 
which must of course have aggravated the distress of the small 
cultivators. However this may be, such was the condition of 
things in B.c. 594 through mutiny of the poor freemen and 
Thetes , and uneasiness of the middling citizens, that the gov¬ 
erning oligarchy, unable either to enforce their private debts or 
to maintain their political power, were obliged to invoke the 
well-known wisdom and integrity of Solon. Though his vigor¬ 
ous protest—which doubtless rendered him acceptable to the 
mass of the people—against the iniquity of the existing system 
had already been proclaimed in his poems, they still hoped 
that he would serve as an auxiliary to help them over their dif¬ 
ficulties. They therefore chose him, nominally as archon along 
with PhilOmbrotus, but with power in substance dictatorial. 

It had happened in several Grecian states that the govern¬ 
ing oligarchies, either by quarrels among their own members or 
by the general bad condition of the people under their govern¬ 
ment, were deprived of that hold upon the public mind which 
was essential to their power. Sometimes—as in the case of 
Pittacus of Mitylene anterior to the archonship of Solon, and 
often in the factions of the Italian republics in the middle ages— 
the collision of opposing forces had rendered society intolerable, 
and driven all parties to acquiesce in the choice of some reform¬ 
ing dictator. Usually, however, in the early Greek oligarchies, 
this ultimate crisis was anticipated by some ambitious individual, 
who availed himself of the public discontent to overthrow the 

H. £., VOL. i.-—14 
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oligarchy and usurp the powers of a despot. And so probably 
it might have happened in Athens, had not the recent failure 
of Cylon, with all its miserable consequences, operated as a 
deterring motive. It is curious to read, in the words of Solon 
himself, the temper in which his appointment was construed by 
a large portion of the community, but more especially by his 
own friends: bearing in mind that at this early day, so far as 
our knowledge goes, democratical government was a thing un¬ 
known in Greece—all Grecian governments were either oligar¬ 
chical or despotic—the mass of the freemen having not yet 
tasted of constitutional privilege. His own friends and sup¬ 
porters were the first to urge him, while redressing the preva¬ 
lent discontents, to multiply partisans for himself personally, 
and seize the supreme power. They even “ chid him as a mad¬ 
man, for declining to haul up the net when the fish were already 
enmeshed. ,, The mass of the people, in despair with their lot, 
would gladly have seconded him in such an attempt; while 
many even among the oligarchy might have acquiesced in his 
personal government, from the mere apprehension of something 
worse if they resisted it. That Solon might easily have made 
himself despot admits of little doubt. And though the position 
of a Greek despot was always perilous, he would have had 
greater facility for maintaining himself in it than Pisistratus 
possessed after him; so that nothing but the combination of 
prudence and virtue, which marks his lofty character, restricted 
him within the trust specially confided to him. To the surprise 
of every one—to the dissatisfaction of his own friends—under 
the complaints alike (as he says) of various extreme and dis¬ 
sentient parties, who required him to adopt measures fatal to 
the peace of society—he set himself honestly to solve the veiy 
difficult and critical problem submitted to him. 

Of all grievances, the most urgent was the condition of the 
poorer class of debtors. To their relief Solon’s first measure, 
the memorable Seisachtheia , or shaking off of burdens, was 
directed. The relief which it afforded was complete and imme¬ 
diate. It cancelled at once all those contracts in which the 
debtor had borrowed on the security either of his person or of 
his land: it forbade all future loans or contracts in which the 
person of the debtor was pledged as security: it deprived the 
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creditor in future of all power to imprison, or enslave, or extort 
work, from his debtor, and confined him to an effective judg¬ 
ment at law authorizing the seizure of the property of the latter. 
It swept oil all the numerous mortgage pillars from the landed 
properties in Attica, leaving the land free from all past claims. 
It liberated and restored to their full rights all debtors actually 
in slavery under previous legal adjudication; and it even pro¬ 
vided the means (we do not know how) of repurchasing in for¬ 
eign lands, and bringing back to a renewed life of liberty in 
Attica, many insolvents who had been sold for exportation. 
And while Solon forbade every Athenian to pledge or sell his 
own person into slavery, he took a step farther in the same di¬ 
rection by forbidding him to pledge or sell his son, his daughter, 
or an unmarried sister under his tutelage—excepting only the 
case in which either of the latter might be detected in unchas¬ 
tity. Whether this last ordinance was contemporaneous with 
the Seisachtheia, or followed as one of his subsequent reforms, 
seems doubtful. 

By this extensive measure the poor debtors—the Thetes, 
small tenants, and proprietors—together with their families, 
were rescued from suffering and peril. But these were not the 
only debtors in the state: the creditors and landlords of the 
exonerated Thetes were doubtless in their turn debtors to 
others, and were less able to discharge their obligations in con¬ 
sequence of the loss inflicted upon them by the Seisachtheia. 
It was to assist these wealthier debtors, whose bodies were in 
no danger—yet without exonerating them entirely—that Solon 
resorted to the additional expedient of debasing the money 
standard. He lowered the standard of the drachma in a pro¬ 
portion of something more than 25 per cent., so that 100 
drachmas of the new standard contained no more silver than 
73 of the old, or 100 of the old were equivalent to 138 of the 
new. By this change the creditors of these more substantial 
debtors were obliged to submit to a loss, while the debtors ac¬ 
quired an exemption to the extent of about 27 per cent. 

Lastly, Solon decreed that all those who had been con¬ 
demned by the archons to atimy (civil disfranchisement) should 
be restored to their full privileges of citizens—excepting, how¬ 
ever, from this indulgence those who had been condemned by 
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the Ephetae, or by the Areopagus, or by the Phylo-Basileis (the 
four kings of the tribes), after trial in the Prytaneum, on 
charges either of murder or treason. So wholesale a measure 
of amnesty affords strong grounds for believing that the pre¬ 
vious judgments of the archons had been intolerably harsh; and 
it is to be recollected that the Draconian ordinances were then 
in force. 

Such were the measures of relief with which Solon met the 
dangerous discontent then prevalent. That the wealthy men 
and leaders of the people—whose insolence and iniquity he has 
himself severely denounced in his poems, and whose views in 
nominating him he had greatly disappointed—should have de¬ 
tested propositions which robbed them without compensation 
of many legal rights, it is easy to imagine. But the statement 
of Plutarch that the poor emancipated debtors were also dis¬ 
satisfied, from having expected that Solon would not only remit 
their debts, but also redivide the soil of Attica, seems utterly 
incredible; nor is it confirmed by any passage now remaining 
of the Solonian poems. Plutarch conceives the poor debtors as 
having in their minds the comparison with Lycurgus and the 
equality of property at Sparta, which, in my opinion, is 
clearly a matter of fiction; and even had it been true as a 
matter of history long past and antiquated, would not have 
been likely to work upon the minds of the multitude of Attica 
in the forcible way that the biographer supposes. The Sei- 
sachtheia must have exasperated the feelings and diminished 
the fortunes of many persons; but it gave to the large body of 
Thetes and small proprietors all that they could possibly have 
hoped. We are told that after a short interval it became emi¬ 
nently acceptable in the general public mind, and procured for 
Solon a great increase of popularity—all ranks concurring in a 
common sacrifice of thanksgiving and harmony. One incident 
there was which occasioned an outcry of indignation. Three 
rich friends of Solon, all men of great family in the state, and 
bearing names which appear in history as borne by their de¬ 
scendants—namely: Conon, Cleinias, and Hipponicus—having 
obtained from Solon some previous hint of his designs, profited 
by it, first to borrow money, and next to make purchases of 
lands; and this selfish breach of confidence would have dis- 
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graced Solon himself, had it not been found that he was per¬ 
sonally a great loser, having lent money to the extent of five 
talents. 

In regard to the whole measure of the Seisachtheia, indeed, 
though the poems of Solon were open to every one, ancient 
authors gave different statements both of its purport and of its 
extent. Most of them construed it as having cancelled indis¬ 
criminately all money contracts; while Androtion and others 
thought that it did nothing more than lower the rate of inter¬ 
est and depreciate the currency to the extent of 27 per cent., 
leaving the letter of the contracts unchanged. How Andro¬ 
tion came to maintain such an opinion we cannot easily under¬ 
stand. For the fragments now remaining from Solon seem 
distinctly to refute it, though, on the other hand, they do not 
go so far as to substantiate the full extent of the opposite view 
entertained by many writers—that all money contracts indis¬ 
criminately were rescinded—against which there is also a further 
reason, that if the fact had been so, Solon could have had no 
motive to debase the money standard. Such debasement sup¬ 
poses that there must have been some debtors at least whose 
contracts remained valid, and whom nevertheless he desired 
partially to assist. His poems distinctly mention three things: 
1. The removal of the mortgage-pillars. 2. The enfranchise¬ 
ment of the land. 3. The protection, liberation, and restora¬ 
tion of the persons of endangered or enslaved debtors. All 
these expressions point distinctly to the Thetes and small pro¬ 
prietors, whose sufferings and peril were the most urgent, and 
whose case required a remedy immediate as well as complete. 
We find that his repudiation of debts was carried far enough to 
exonerate them, but no farther. 

It seems to have been the respect entertained for the char¬ 
acter of Solon which partly occasioned these various miscon¬ 
ceptions of his ordinances for the relief of debtors. Androtion 
in ancient, and some eminent critics in modern times are anx¬ 
ious to make out that he gave relief without loss or injustice to 
any one. But this opinion seems inadmissible. The loss to 
creditors by the wholesale abrogation of numerous preexisting 
contracts, and by the partial depreciation of the coin, is a fact 
not to be disguised. The Seisachtheia of Solon, unjust so far 
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as it rescinded previous agreements, but highly salutary in its 
consequences, is to be vindicated by showing that in no other 
way could the bonds of government have been held together, or 
the misery of the multitude alleviated. We are to consider, 
first, the great personal cruelty of these preexisting contracts, 
which condemned the body of the free debtor and his family to 
slavery; next, the profound detestation created by such a sys¬ 
tem in the large mass of the poor, against both the judges and 
the creditors by whom it had been enforced, which rendered 
their feelings unmanageable so soon as they came together un¬ 
der the sentiment of a common danger and with the determi¬ 
nation to insure to each other mutual protection. Moreover, 
the law which vests a creditor with power over the person of 
his debtor so as to convert him into a slave, is likely to give 
rise to a class of loans which inspire nothing but abhorrence— 
money lent with the foreknowledge that the borrower will be 
unable to repay it, but also in the conviction that the value of 
his person as a slave will make good the loss; thus reducing 
him to a condition of extreme misery, for the purpose some¬ 
times of aggrandizing, sometimes of enriching, the lender. 
Now the foundation on which the respect for contracts rests, 
under a good law of debtor and creditor, is the very reverse of 
this. It rests on the firm conviction that such contracts are 
advantageous to both parties as a class, and that to break up the 
confidence essential to their existence would produce extensive 
mischief throughout all society. The man whose reverence for 
the obligation of a contract is now the most profound, would 
have entertained a very different sentiment if he had witnessed 
the dealings of lender and borrower at Athens under the old 
ante-Solonian law. The oligarchy had tried their best to en¬ 
force this law of debtor and creditor with its disastrous series 
of contracts, and the only reason why they consented to invoke 
the aid of Solon was because they had lost the power of en¬ 
forcing it any longer, in consequence of the newly awakened 
courage and combination of the people. That which they could 
not do for themselves, Solon could not have done for them, 
even had he been willing. Nor had he in his position the 
means either of exempting or compensating those creditors 
who, separately taken, were open to no reproach; indeed, in 
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following his proceedings, we see plainly that he thought com- 
pensation due, not to the creditors, but to the past sufferings 
of the enslaved debtor, since he redeemed several of them from 
foreign captivity, and brought them back to their homes. It is 
certain that no measure simply and exclusively prospective 
would have sufficed for the emergency. There was an absolute 
necessity for overruling all that class of preexisting rights 
which had produced so violent a social fever. While, therefore, 
to this extent, the Seisachtheia cannot be acquitted of injustice, 
we may confidently affirm that the injustice inflicted was an 
indispensable price paid for the maintenance of the peace of 
society, and for the final abrogation of a disastrous system as 
regarded insolvents. And the feeling as well as the legislation 
universal in the modem European world, by interdicting before¬ 
hand all contracts for selling a man’s person or that of his chil¬ 
dren into slavery, goes far to sanction practically the Solonian 
repudiation. 

One thing is never to be forgotten in regard to this meas¬ 
ure, combined with the concurrent amendments introduced by 
Solon in the law—it settled finally the question to which it re¬ 
ferred. Never again do we hear of the law of debtor and credi¬ 
tor as disturbing Athenian tranquillity. The general sentiment 
which grew up at Athens, under the Solonian money-law and 
under the democratical government, was one of high respect for 
the sanctity of contracts. Not only was there never any de¬ 
mand in the Athenian democracy for new tables or a deprecia¬ 
tion of the money standard, but a formal abnegation of any 
such projects was inserted in the solemn oath taken annually 
by the numerous Dicasts, who formed the popular judicial body 
called Heliaea or the Heliastic jurors: the same oath which 
pledged them to uphold the democratical constitution, also 
bound them to repudiate all proposals either for an abrogation 
of debts or for a redivision of the lands. There can be little 
doubt that under the Solonian law, which enabled the creditor 
to seize the property of his debtor, but gave him no power over 
the person, the system of money-lending assumed a more bene¬ 
ficial character. The old noxious contracts, mere snares for 
the liberty of a poor freeman and his children, disappeared, and 
loans of money took their place, founded on the property and 
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prospective earnings of the debtor, which were in the main use 
ful to both parties, and therefore maintained their place in the 
moral sentiment of the public. And though Solon had found 
himself compelled to rescind all the mortgages on land subsist¬ 
ing in his time, we see money freely lent upon this same secur¬ 
ity throughout the historical times of Athens, and the eviden¬ 
tiary mortgage-pillars remaining ever after undisturbed. 

In the sentiment of an early society, as in the old Roman 
law, a distinction is commonly made between the principal and 
the interest of a loan, though the creditors have sought to blend 
them indissolubly together. If the borrower cannot fulfil his 
promise to repay the principal, the public will regard him as 
having committed a wrong which he must make good by his 
person. But there is not the same unanimity as to his promise 
to pay interest: on the contrary, the very exaction of interest 
will be regarded by many in the same light in which the Eng¬ 
lish law considers usurious interest, as tainting the whole trans¬ 
action. But in the modem mind, principal, and interest within 
a limited rate, have so grown together, that we hardly under¬ 
stand how it can ever have been pronounced unworthy of an 
honorable citizen to lend money on interest. Yet such is the 
declared opinion of Aristotle and other superior men of an¬ 
tiquity ; while at Rome, Cato the censor went so far as to de¬ 
nounce the practice as a heinous crime. It was comprehended 
by them among the worst of the tricks of trade—and they held 
that all trade, or profit derived from interchange, was unnatural, 
as being made by one man at the expense of another: such pur¬ 
suits therefore could not be commended, though they might be 
tolerated to a certain extent as a matter of necessity, but they 
belonged essentially to an inferior order of citizens. What is 
remarkable in Greece is, that the antipathy of a very early state 
of society against traders and money-lenders lasted longer 
among the philosophers than among the mass of the people— 
it harmonized more with the social icUal of the former, than 
with the practical instincts of the latter. 

In a rude condition such as that of the ancient Germans de¬ 
scribed by Tacitus, loans on interest are unknown. Habitually 
careless of the future, the Germans were gratified both in giv¬ 
ing and receiving presents, but without any idea that they 
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thereby either imposed or contracted an obligation. To a peo¬ 
ple in this state of feeling, a loan on interest presents the re¬ 
pulsive idea of making profit out of the distress of the borrower. 
Moreover, it is worthy of remark that the first borrowers must 
have been for the most part men driven to this necessity by the 
pressure of want, and contracting debt as a desperate resource, 
without any fair prospect of ability to repay: debt and famine 
run together in the mind of the poet Hesiod. The borrower is, 
in this unhappy state, rather a distressed man soliciting aid 
than a solvent man capable of making and fulfilling a contract. 
If he cannot find a friend to make him a free gift in the former 
character, he will not, under the latter character, obtain a loan 
from a stranger, except by the promise of exorbitant interest, 
and by the fullest eventual power over his person which he is 
in a condition to grant. In process of time a new class of bor¬ 
rowers arise who demand money for temporary convenience 
or profit, but with full prospect of repayment—a relation of 
lender and borrower quite different from that of the earlier 
period, when it presented itself in the repulsive form of misery 
on the one side, set against the prospect of very large profit on 
the other. If the Germans of the time of Tacitus looked to the 
condition of the poor debtors in Gaul, reduced to servitude un¬ 
der a rich creditor, and swelling by hundreds the crowd of his 
attendants, they would not be disposed to regret their own 
ignorance of the practice of money-lending. How much the 
interest of money was then regarded as an undue profit extorted 
from distress is powerfully illustrated by the old Jewish law; 
the Jew being permitted to take interest from foreigners—whom 
the lawgiver did not think himself obliged to protect—but not 
from his own countrymen. The Koran follows out this point 
of view consistently, and prohibits the taking of interest alto¬ 
gether. In most other nations laws have been made to limit 
the rate of interest, and at Rome especially the legal rate was 
successively lowered—though it seems, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, that the restrictive ordinances were constantly eluded. 
All such restrictions have been intended for the protection ot 
debtors; an effect which large experience proves them never to 
produce, unless it be called protection to render the obtaining 
of money on loan impracticable for the most distressed borrow- 
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ers. But there was another effect which they did tend to pro* 
duce—they softened down the primitive antipathy against the 
practice generally, and confined the odious name of usury to 
loans lent above the fixed legal rate. 

In this way alone could they operate beneficially, and their 
tendency to counterwork the previous feeling was at that time 
not unimportant, coinciding as it did with other tendencies aris¬ 
ing out of the industrial progress of society, which gradually 
exhibited the relation of lender and borrower in a light more 
reciprocal, beneficial, and less repugnant to the sympathies of 
the bystander. 

At Athens the more favorable point of view prevailed 
throughout all the historical times. The march of industry and 
commerce, under the mitigated law which prevailed subse¬ 
quently to Solon, had been sufficient to bring it about at a very 
early period and to suppress all public antipathy against lenders 
at interest. We may remark, too, that this more equitable tone 
of opinion grew up spontaneously, without any legal restriction 
on the rate of interest—no such restriction having ever been 
imposed and the rate being expressly declared free by a law 
ascribed to Solon himself. The same may probably be said of 
the communities of Greece generally—at least there is no in¬ 
formation to make us suppose the contrary. But the feeling 
against lending money at interest remained in the bosoms of 
the philosophical men long after it had ceased to form a part of 
the practical morality of the citizens, and long after it had 
ceased to be justified by the appearances of the case as at first 
it really had been. Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and Plutarch, treat 
the practice as a branch of the commercial and money-getting 
spirit which they are anxious to discourage; and one conse¬ 
quence of this was that they were less disposed to contend 
strenuously for the inviolability of existing money-contracts. 
The conservative feeling on this point was stronger among the 
mass than among the philosophers. Plato even complains of it 
as inconveniently preponderant, and as arresting the legislator 
in all comprehensive projects of reform. For the most part, in¬ 
deed, schemes of cancelling debts and redividing lands were 
never thought of except by men of desperate and selfish ambi¬ 
tion, who made them stepping-stones to despotic power. Such 
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men were denounced alike by the practical sense of the com¬ 
munity and by the speculative thinkers: but when we turn to 
the case of the Spartan king, Agis III, who proposed a com¬ 
plete extinction of debts and an equal redivision of the landed 
property of the state, not with any selfish or personal views, 
but upon pure ideas of patriotism, well or ill understood, and 
for the purpose of renovating the lost ascendancy of Sparta— 
we find Plutarch expressing the most unqualified admiration of 
this young king and his projects, and treating the opposition 
made to him as originating in no better feelings than meanness 
and cupidity. The philosophical thinkers on politics conceived 
—and to a great degree justly, as I shall show hereafter—that 
the conditions of security, in the ancient world, imposed upon 
the citizens generally the absolute necessity of keeping up a 
military spirit and willingness to brave at all times personal 
hardship and discomfort: so that increase of wealth, on account 
of the habits of self-indulgence which it commonly introduces, 
was regarded by them with more or less of disfavor. If in 
their estimation any Grecian community had become corrupt, 
they were willing to sanction great interference with preexist¬ 
ing rights for the purpose of bringing it back nearer to their 
ideal standard. And the real security for the maintenance of 
these rights lay in the conservative feelings of the citizens gen¬ 
erally, much more than in the opinions which superior minds 
imbibed from the philosophers. 

Such conservative feelings were in the subsequent Athe¬ 
nian democracy peculiarly deep-rooted. The mass of the Athe¬ 
nian people identified inseparably the maintenance of property 
in all its various shapes with that of their laws and constitution. 
And it is a remarkable fact, that though the admiration enter¬ 
tained at Athens for Solon was universal, the principle of his 
Seisachtheia and of his money-depreciation was not only never 
imitated, but found the strongest tacit reprobation; whereas at 
Rome, as well as in most of the kingdoms of modem Europe, 
we know that one debasement of the coin succeeded another. 
The temptation of thus partially eluding the pressure of finan¬ 
cial embarrassments proved, after one successful trial, too 
strong to be resisted, and brought down the coin by successive 
depreciations from the full pound of twelve ounces to the 
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standard of one half ounce. It is of some importance to take 
notice of this fact, when we reflect how much “ Grecian faith ” 
has been degraded by the Roman writers into a byword for 
duplicity in pecuniary dealings. The democracy of Athens 
—and indeed the cities of Greece generally, both oligarchies and 
democracies—stands far above the senate of Rome, and far 
above the modem kingdoms of France and England until com¬ 
paratively recent times, in respect of honest dealing with the 
coinage. Moreover, while there occurred at Rome several 
political changes which brought about new tables, or at least a 
partial depreciation of contracts, no phenomenon of the same 
kind ever happened at Athens, during the three centuries be¬ 
tween Solon and the end of the free working of the democracy. 
Doubtless there were fraudulent debtors at Athens; while the 
administration of private law, though not in any way conniving 
at their proceedings, was far too imperfect to repress them as 
effectually as might have been wished. But the public senti¬ 
ment on the point was just and decided. It may be asserted 
with confidence that a loan of money at Athens was quite as 
secure as it ever was at any time or place of the ancient world 
—in spite of the great and important superiority of Rome with 
respect to the accumulation of a body of authoritative legal 
precedent, the source of what was ultimately shaped into the 
Roman jurisprudence. Among the various causes of sedition 
or mischief in the Grecian communities, we hear little of the 
pressure of private debt. 

By the measures of relief above described, Solon had ac¬ 
complished results surpassing his own best hopes. He had 
healed the prevailing discontents; and such was the confidence 
and gratitude which he had inspired, that he was now called 
upon to draw up a constitution and laws for the better working 
of the government in future. His constitutional changes were 
great and valuable: respecting his laws, what we hear is rather 
curious than important. 

It has been already stated that, down to the time of Solon, 
the classification received in Attica was that of the four Ionic 
tribes, comprising in one scale the Fhratries and Gentes, and in 
another scale the three Trittyes and forty-eight Naucraries— 
while the Eupatridae, seemingly a few specially respected 
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gentes, and perhaps a few distinguished families in all the 
gentes, had in their hands all the powers of government 
Solon introduced a new principle of classification—called in 
Greek the “ timocratic principle.” He distributed all the citizens 
of the tribes, without any reference to their gentes or phratries, 
into four classes, according to the amount of their property, 
which he caused to be assessed and entered in a public sched¬ 
ule. Those whose annual income was equal to five hundred 
medimni of com (about seven hundred imperial bushels) and 
upward—one medimnus being considered equivalent to one 
drachma in money—he placed in the highest class; those who 
received between three hundred and five hundred medimni or 
drachmas formed the second class; and those between two 
hundred and three hundred, the third. The fourth and most 
numerous class comprised all those who did not possess land 
yielding a produce equal to two hundred medimni. The first 
class, called Pentacosiomedimni, were alone eligible to the 
archonship and to all commands: the second were called the 
knights or horsemen of the state, as possessing enough to en¬ 
able them to keep a horse and perform military service in that 
capacity: the third class, called the Zeugitae, formed the heavy¬ 
armed infantry, and were bound to serve, each with his full 
panoply. Each of these three classes was entered in the pub¬ 
lic schedule as possessed of a taxable capital calculated with a 
certain reference to his annual income, but in a proportion 
diminishing according to the scale of that income—and a man 
paid taxes to the state according to the sum for which he stood 
rated in the schedule; so that this direct taxation acted really 
like a graduated income-tax. The ratable property of the citi¬ 
zen belonging to the richest class (the Pentacosiomedimnus) 
was calculated and entered on the state schedule at a sum of 
capital equal to twelve times his annual income; that of the 
Hippeus, horseman or knight, at a sum equal to ten times his 
annual income: that of the Zeugite, at a sum equal to five 
times his annual income. Thus a Pentacosiomedimnus, whose 
income was exactly 500 drachmas (the minimum qualification 
of his class), stood rated in the schedule for a taxable property 
of 6,000 drachmas or one talent, being twelve times his income 
—if his annual income were 1,000 drachmas, he would stand 
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rated for 12,600 drachmas or two talents, being the same pro¬ 
portion of income to ratable capital. But when we pass to the 
second class, horsemen or knights, the proportion of the two is 
changed. The horseman possessing an income of just 300 
drachmas (or 300 medimni) would stand rated for 3,000 drach¬ 
mas, or ten times his real income, and so in the same propor¬ 
tion for any income above 300 and below 500. Again, in the 
third class, or below 300, the proportion is a second time altered 
—the Zeugite possessing exactly 200 drachmas of income was 
rated upon a still lower calculation, at 1,000 drachmas, or a sum 
equal to five times his income; and all incomes of this class 
(between 200 and 300 drachmas) would in like manner be mul¬ 
tiplied by five in order to obtain the amount of ratable capital. 
Upon these respective sums of schedule capital all direct tax¬ 
ation was levied. If the state required 1 per cent, of direct 
tax, the poorest Pentacosiomedimnus would pay (upon 6,000 
drachmas) 60 drachmas; the poorest Hippeus would pay (upon 
3,000 drachmas) 30; the poorest Zeugite would pay (upon 
1,000 drachmas) 10 drachmas. And thus this mode of assess¬ 
ment would operate like a graduated income-tax, looking at it 
in reference to the three different classes—but as an equal in¬ 
come tax, looking at it in reference to the different individuals 
comprised in one and the same class. 

All persons in the state whose annual income amounted to 
less than two hundred medimni or drachmas were placed in the 
fourth class, and they must have constituted the large majority 
of the community. They were not liable to any direct taxation, 
and perhaps were not at first even entered upon the taxable 
schedule, more especially as we do not know that any taxes 
were actually levied upon this schedule during the Solonian 
times. It is said that they were all called Thetes, but this ap¬ 
pellation is not well sustained, and cannot be admitted: the 
fourth compartment in the descending scale was indeed termed 
the Thetic census, because it contained all the Thetes, and be¬ 
cause most of its members were of that humble description; 
but it is not conceivable that a proprietor whose land yielded 
to him a clear annual return of 100, 120, 140, or 180 drachmas, 
could ever have been designated by that name. 

Such were the divisions in the political scale established by 
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Solon, called by Aristotle a timocracy , in which the rights, 
honors, functions, and liabilities of the citizens were measured 
out according to the assessed property of each. The highest 
honors of the state—that is, the places of the nine archons an¬ 
nually chosen, as well as those in the senate of Areopagus, into 
which the past archons always entered (perhaps also the posts 
of Prytanes of the Naukrari) were reserved for the first class: 
the poor Eupatrids became ineligible, while rich men, not Eu- 
patrids, were admitted. O ther posts of inferior distinction were 
filled by the second and third classes, who were, moreover, bound 
to military service—the one on horseback, the other as heavy¬ 
armed soldiers on foot. Moreover, the liturgies of the state, 
as they were called—unpaid functions such as the trierarchy, 
choregy, gymnasiarchy, etc., which entailed expense and trouble 
on the holder of them—were distributed in some way or other 
between the members of the three classes, though we do not 
know how the distribution was made in these early times. On 
the other hand, the members of the fourth or lowest class were 
disqualified from holding any individual office of dignity. They 
performed no liturgies, served in case of war only as light-armed 
or with a panoply provided by the state, and paid nothing to 
the direct property-tax or Eisphora. It would be incorrect to 
say that they paid no taxes, for indirect taxes, such as duties on 
imports, fell upon them in common with the rest; and we must 
recollect that these latter were, throughout a long period of 
Athenian history, in steady operation, while the direct taxes 
were only levied on rare occasions. 

But though this fourth class, constituting the great numeri¬ 
cal majority of the free people, were shut out from individual 
office, their collective importance was in another way greatly 
increased. They were invested with the right of choosing the 
annual archons, out of the class of Pentacosiomedimni; and 
what was of more importance still, the archons and the magis¬ 
trates generally, after their year of office, instead of being ac¬ 
countable to the senate of Areopagus, were made formally ac¬ 
countable to the public assembly sitting in judgment upon their 
past conduct. They might be impeached and called upon to de¬ 
fend themselves, punished in case of misbehavior, and debarred 
from the usual honor of a seat in the senate of Areopagus. 
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Had the public assembly been called upon to act alone with¬ 
out aid or guidance, this accountability would have proved only 
nominal. But Solon converted it into a reality by another new 
institution, which will hereafter be found of great moment in 
the working out of the Athenian* democracy. He created the 
pro-bouleutic, or pre-considering senate, with intimate and espe¬ 
cial reference to the public assembly—to prepare matters for its 
discussion, to convoke and superintend its meetings, and to in¬ 
sure the execution of its decrees. The senate, as first consti¬ 
tuted by Solon, comprised four hundred members, taken in 
equal proportions from the four tribes; not chosen by lot, as 
they will be found to be in the more advanced stage of the 
democracy, but elected by the people, in the same way as the 
archons then were—persons of the fourth, or poorest class of 
the census, though contributing to elect, not being themselves 
eligible. 

But while Solon thus created the new pre-considering sen¬ 
ate, identified with and subsidiary to the popular assembly, he 
manifested no jealousy of the preexisting Areopagitic senate. 
On the contrary, he enlarged its powers, gave to it an ample 
supervision over the execution of the laws generally, and im¬ 
posed upon it the censorial duty of inspecting the lives and 
occupation of the citizens, as well as of punishing men of idle 
and dissolute habits. He was himself, as past archon, a mem¬ 
ber of this ancient senate, and he is said to have contemplated 
that by means of the two senates the state would be held fast, 
as it were with a double anchor, against all shocks and storms. 

Such are the only new political institutions (apart from the 
laws to be noticed presently) which there are grounds for 
ascribing to Solon, when we take proper care to discriminate 
what really belongs to Solon and his age from the Athenian 
constitution as afterward remodelled. It has been a practice 
common with many able expositors of Grecian affairs, and fol¬ 
lowed partly even by Dr. Thirlwall, to connect the name of 
Solon with the whole political and judicial state of Athens as it 
stood between the age of Pericles and that of Demosthenes—the 
regulations of the senate of five hundred, the numerous public 
dicasts or jurors taken by lot from the people—as well as the body 
annually selected for law-revision, and called twmothets —and the 
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open prosecution (called the grapheparanomon ) to be instituted 
against the proposer of any measure illegal, unconstitutional, or 
dangerous. There is indeed some countenance for this confu¬ 
sion between Solonian and post-Solonian Athens, in the usage 
of the orators themselves. For Demosthenes and Aeschines 
employ the name of Solon in a very loose manner, and treat 
him as the author of institutions belonging evidently to a later 
age—for example: the striking and characteristic oath of the 
Heliastic jurors, which Demosthenes ascribes to Solon, pro¬ 
claims itself in many ways as belonging to the age after Clis- 
thenes, especially by the mention of the senate of five hundred, 
and not of four hundred. Among the citizens who served as 
jurors or dicasts, Solon was venerated generally as the author 
of the Athenian laws. An orator, therefore, might well em¬ 
ploy his name for the purpose of emphasis, without provoking 
any critical inquiry whether the particular institution, which he 
happened to be then impressing upon his audience, belonged 
really to Solon himself or to the subsequent periods. Many of 
those institutions, which Dr. Thirl wall mentions in conjunction 
with the name of Solon, are among the last refinements and 
elaborations of the democratical mind of Athens—gradually 
prepared, doubtless, during the interval between Clisthenes 
and Pericles, but not brought into full operation until the pe¬ 
riod of the latter (b.c. 460-429). For it is hardly possible to 
conceive these numerous dicasteries and assemblies in regular, 
frequent, and long-standing operation, without an assured pay¬ 
ment to the dicasts who composed them. Now such payment 
first began to be made about the time of Pericles, if not 6y his 
actual proposition; and Demosthenes had good reason for con¬ 
tending that if it were suspended, the judicial as well as the 
administrative system of Athens would at once fall to pieces. 
It would be a marvel, such as nothing short of strong direct 
evidence would justify us in believing, that in an age when even 
partial democracy was yet untried, Solon should conceive the 
idea of such institutions; it would be a marvel still greater, that 
the half-emancipated Thetes and small proprietors, for whom 
he legislated—yet trembling under the rod of the Eupatrid 
archons, and utterly inexperienced in collective business— 
should have been found suddenly competent to fulfil these 
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ascendant functions, such as the citizens of conquering Athens 
in the days of Pericles, full of the sentiment of force and ac¬ 
tively identifying themselves with the dignity of their commu¬ 
nity, became gradually competent, and not more than com¬ 
petent, to exercise with effect. To suppose that Solon 
contemplated and provided for the periodical revision of his 
laws by establishing a nomothetic jury or dicastery, such as 
that which we find in operation during the time of Demos¬ 
thenes, would be at variance (in my judgment) with any rea 
sonable estimate either of the man or of the age. Herodotus 
says that Solon, having exacted from the Athenians solemn 
oaths that they would not rescind any of his laws for ten years, 
quitted Athens for that period, in order that he might not be 
compelled to rescind them himself. Plutarch informs us that 
he gave to his laws force for a century. Solon himself, and 
Draco before him, had been lawgivers evoked and empow¬ 
ered by the special emergency of the times: the idea of a fre¬ 
quent revision of laws, by a body of lot-selected dicasts, belongs 
to a far more advanced age, and could not well have been pres¬ 
ent to the minds of either. The wooden rollers of Solon, like 
the tables of the Roman decemvirs, were doubtless intended as 
a permanent “fons omnis publiciprivatique juris.” 

If we examine the facts of the case, we shall see that noth¬ 
ing more than the bare foundation of the democracy of Athens 
as it stood in the time of Pericles can reasonably be ascribed 
to Solon. “I gave to the people (Solon says in one of his 
short remaining fragments) as much strength as sufficed for 
their needs, without either enlarging or diminishing their dig¬ 
nity : for those too, who possessed power and were noted for 
wealth, I took care that no unworthy treatment should be re¬ 
served. I stood with the strong shield cast over both parties 
so as not to allow an unjust triumph to either.” Again, Aris¬ 
totle tells us that Solon bestowed upon the people as much 
power as was indispensable, but no more: the power to elect 
their magistrates and hold them to accountability: if the peo¬ 
ple had had less than this, they could not have been expected 
to remain tranquil—they would have been in slavery and hos¬ 
tile to the constitution. Not less distinctly does Herodotus 
speak, when he describes the revolution subsequently operated 
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by Clisthenes—the latter (he tells us) found “ the Athenian 
people excluded from everything. ,, These passages seem posi¬ 
tively to contradict the supposition, in itself sufficiently im¬ 
probable, that Solon is the author of the peculiar democratical 
institutions of Athens, such as the constant and numerous 
dicasts for judicial trials and revision of laws. The genuine 
and forward democratical movement of Athens begins only with 
Clisthenes, from the moment when that distinguished Alcmae- 
onid, either, spontaneously, or from finding himself worsted 
in his party strife with Isagoras, purchased by large popular 
concessions the hearty cooperation of the multitude under very 
dangerous circumstances. While Solon, in his own statement 
as well as in that of Aristotle, gave to the people as much 
power as was strictly needful—but no more—Clisthenes (to 
use the significant phrase of Herodotus), “being vanquished in 
the party contest with his rival, took the people into partnership 
It was, thus, to the interests of the weaker section, in a strife 
of contending nobles, that the Athenian people owed their first 
admission to political ascendancy—in part, at least, to this 
cause, though the proceedings of Clisthenes indicate a hearty 
and spontaneous popular sentiment. But such constitutional 
admission of the people would not have been so astonishingly 
fruitful in positive results, if the course of public events for the 
half century after Clisthenes had not been such as to stimu¬ 
late most powerfully their energy, their self-reliance, their mu¬ 
tual sympathies, and their ambition. I shall recount in a future 
chapter these historical causes, which, acting upon the Athenian 
character, gave such efficiency and expansion to the great demo¬ 
cratical impulse communicated by Clisthenes: at present it is 
enough to remark that that impulse commences properly with 
Clisthenes, and not with Solon. 

But the Solonian constitution, though only the foundation, 
was yet the indispensable foundation, of the subsequent democ¬ 
racy. And if the discontents of the miserable Athenian popu¬ 
lation, instead of experiencing his disinterested and healing 
management, had fallen at once into the hands of selfish power- 
seekers like Cylon or Pisistratus—the memorable expansion 
of the Athenian mind during the ensuing century would never 
Have taken place, and the whole subsequent history of Greece 
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would probably have taken a different course. Solon left the 
essential powers of the state still in the hands of the oligarchy. 
The party combats between Pisistratus, Lycurgus, and Megacles, 
thirty years after his legislation, which ended in the despotism 
of Pisistratus, will appear to be of the same purely oligarchical 
character as they had been before Solon was appointed archon. 
But the oligarchy which he established was very different from 
the unmitigated oligarchy which he found, so teeming with op¬ 
pression and so destitute of redress, as his own poems testify. 

It was he who first gave both to the citizens of middling 
property and to the general mass a locus standi against the Eu- 
patrids. He enabled the people partially to protect themselves, 
and familiarized them with the idea of protecting themselves, 
by the peaceful exercise of a constitutional franchise. The new 
force, through which this protection was carried into effect, was 
the public assembly called Helioca , regularized and armed with 
enlarged prerogatives and further strengthened by its indis¬ 
pensable ally—the pro-bouleutic, or pre-considering, senate. 
Under the Solonian constitution, this force was merely secondary 
and defensive, but after the renovation of Clisthenes it became 
paramount and sovereign. It branched out gradually into those 
numerous popular dicasteries which so powerfully modified both 
public and private Athenian life, drew to itself the undivided 
reverence and submission of the people, and by degrees ren¬ 
dered the single magistracies essentially subordinate functions. 
The popular assembly, as constituted by Solon, appearing in 
modified efficiency and trained to the office of reviewing and 
judging the general conduct of a past magistrate-—forms the 
intermediate stage between the passive Homeric agora and 
those omnipotent assemblies and dicasteries which listened to 
Pericles or Demosthenes. Compared with these last, it has in 
it but a faint streak of democracy—and so it naturally appeared 
to Aristotle, who wrote with a practical experience of Athens in 
the time of the orators; but compared with the first, or with 
the ante-Solonian constitution of Attica, it must doubtless have 
appeared a concession eminently democratical. To impose 
upon the Eupatnd archon the necessity of being elected, or put 
upon his trial of after-accountability, by the rabble of freemen 
(such would be the phrase in Eupatrid society), would be a 
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bitter humiliation to those among whom it was first introduced; 
for we must recollect that this was the most extensive scheme 
of constitutional reform yet propounded in Greece, and that 
despots and oligarchies shared between them at that time the 
whole Grecian world. As it appears that Solon, while consti¬ 
tuting the popular assembly with its pro-bouleutic senate, had 
no jealousy of the senate of Areopagus, and indeed, even en¬ 
larged its powers, we may infer that his grand object was, not 
to weaken the oligarchy generally, but to improve the admin¬ 
istration and to repress the misconduct and irregularities of the 
individual archons; and that, too, not by diminishing their pow¬ 
ers, but by making some degree of popularity the condition 
both of their entry into office, and of their safety or honor 
after it. 

It is, in my judgment, a mistake to suppose that Solon trans¬ 
ferred the judicial power of the archons to a popular dicastery. 
These magistrates still continued self-acting judges, deciding 
and condemning without appeal—not mere presidents of an as¬ 
sembled jury, as they afterward came to be during the next 
century. For the general exercise of such power they were 
accountable after their year of office. Such accountability was 
the security against abuse—a very insufficient security, yet not 
wholly inoperative. It will be seen, however, presently that 
these archons, though strong to coerce, and perhaps to oppress, 
small and poor men, had no means of keeping down rebellious 
nobles of their own rank, such as Pisistratus, Lycurgus, and 
Megacles, each with his armed followers. When we compare 
the drawn swords of these ambitious competitors, ending in the 
despotism of one of them, with the vehement parliamentary 
strife between Themistocles and Aristides afterward, peace¬ 
ably decided by the vote of the sovereign people and never dis¬ 
turbing the public tranquillity—we shall see that the democracy 
of the ensuing century fulfilled the conditions of order, as well 
as of progress, better than the Solonian constitution. 

To distinguish this Solonian constitution from the democracy 
which followed it, is essential to a due comprehension of the 
progress of the Greek mind, and especially of Athenian affairs. 
That democracy was achieved by gradual steps. Demos¬ 
thenes and iEschines lived under it as a system consummated 
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and in full activity, when the stages of its previous growth 
were no longer matter of exact memory; and the dicasts then 
assembled in judgment were pleased to hear their constitution 
associated with the names either of Solon or of Theseus. Their 
inquisitive contemporary Aristotle was not thus misled: but 
even commonplace Athenians of the century preceding would 
have escaped the same delusion. For during the whole course 
of the democratical movement, from the Persian invasion 
down to the Peloponnesian war, and especially during the 
changes proposed by Pericles and Ephialtes, there was always 
a strenuous party of resistance, who would not suffer the 
people to forget that they had already forsaken, and were on 
the point of forsaking still more, the orbit marked out by 
Solon. The illustrious Pericles underwent innumerable at¬ 
tacks both from the orators in the assembly and from the comic 
writers in the theatre. And among these sarcasms on the politi¬ 
cal tendencies of the day we are probably to number the com¬ 
plaint, breathed by the poet Cratinus, of the desuetude into 
which both Solon and Draco had fallen—“ I swear (said he in 
a fragment of one of his comedies) by Solon and Draco, whose 
wooden tablets (of laws) are now employed by people to roast 
their barley.” The law's of Solon respecting penal offences, 
respecting inheritance and adoption, respecting the private rela¬ 
tions generally, etc., remained for the most part in force: his 
quadripartite census also continued, at least for financial pur¬ 
poses, until the archonship of Nausinicus in b.c. 377—so that 
Cicero and others might be warranted in affirming that his laws 
still prevailed at Athens: but his political and judicial arrange¬ 
ments had undergone a revolution not less complete and mem¬ 
orable than the character and spirit of the Athenian people 
generally. The choice, by way of lot, of archons and other 
magistrates—and the distribution by lot of the general body of 
dicasts or jurors into panels for judicial business—may be de¬ 
cidedly considered as not belonging to Solon, but adopted after 
the revolution of Clisthenes; probably the choice of senators 
by lot also. The lot was a symptom of pronounced democrati¬ 
cal spirit, such as we must not seek in the Solonian institutions. 

It is not easy to make out distinctly what was the political 
position of the ancient gentes and phratries, as Solon left them- 
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The four tribes consisted altogether of gentes and phratries, 
insomuch that no one could be included in any one of the tribes 
who was not also a member of some gens and phratry. Now the 
new pro-bouleutic, or pre-considering, senate consisted of four 
hundred members,—one hundred from each of the tribes: per¬ 
sons not included in any gens or phratry could therefore have 
had no access to it. The conditions of eligibility were similar, 
according to ancient custom, for the nine archons—of course, 
also, for the senate of Areopagus. So that there remained only 
the public assembly, in which an Athenian not a member of 
these tribes could take part: yet he was a citizen, since he 
could give his vote for archons and senators, and could take 
part in the annual decision of their accountability, besides being 
entitled to claim redress for wrong from the archons in his own 
person—while the alien could only do so through the interven¬ 
tion of an avouching citizen or Prostates. It seems, therefore, 
that all persons not included in the four tribes, whatever their 
grade of fortune might be, were on the same level in respect to 
political privilege as the fourth and poorest class of the Solonian 
census. It has already been remarked, that even before the 
time of Solon the number of Athenians not included in the 
gentes or phratries was probably considerable: it tended to be¬ 
come greater and greater, since these bodies were close and un- 
expansive, while the policy of the new lawgiver tended to invite 
industrious settlers from other parts of Greece and Athens. 
Such great and increasing inequality of political privilege helps 
to explain the weakness of the government in repelling the ag¬ 
gressions of Pisistratus, and exhibits the importance of the 
revolution afterward wrought by Clisthenes, when he abol¬ 
ished (for all political purposes) the four old tribes, and created 
ten new comprehensive tribes in place of them. 

In regard to the regulations of the senate and the assembly 
of the people, as constituted by Solon, we are altogether with¬ 
out information: nor is it safe to transfer to the Solonian con¬ 
stitution the information, comparatively ample, which we pos¬ 
sess respecting these bodies under the later democracy. 

The laws of Solon were inscribed on wooden rollers and 
triangular tablets, in the species of writing called BoustropJie - 
don (lines alternating first from left to right, and next from 
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right to left, like the course of the ploughman—and preserved 
first in the Acropolis, subsequently in the Prytaneum. On 
the tablets, called Cyr&is, were chiefly commemorated the 
laws respecting sacred’ rites and sacrifices; on the pillars or 
rollers, of which there were at least sixteen, were placed the 
regulations respecting matters profane. So small are the frag¬ 
ments which have come down to us, and so much has been 
ascribed to* Solon by the orators which belongs really to the 
subsequent times, that it is hardly possible to form any critical 
judgment respecting the legislation as a whole, or to discover 
by what general principles or purposes he was guided. 

He left unchanged all the previous laws and practices re¬ 
specting the crime of homicide, connected as they were inti¬ 
mately with the religious feelings of the people. The laws of 
Draco on this subject, therefore, remained, but on other sub¬ 
jects, according to Plutarch, they were altogether abrogated: 
there is, however, room for supposing that the repeal cannot 
have been so sweeping as this biographer represents. 

The Solonian laws seem to have borne more or less upon 
all the great departments of human interest and duty. We 
find regulations political and religious, public and private, civil 
and criminal, commercial, agricultural, sumptuary, and disci¬ 
plinarian. Solon provides punishment for crimes, restricts the 
profession and status of the citizen, prescribes detailed rules for 
marriage as well as for burial, for the common use of springs 
and wells, and for the mutual interest of conterminous farmers 
in planting or hedging their properties. As far as we can judge 
from the imperfect manner in which his laws come before us, 
there does not seem to have been any attempt at a systematic 
order or classification. Some of them are mere general and 
vague directions, while others again run into the extreme of 
Specialty. 

By far the most important of all was the amendment of the 
law of debtor and creditor which has already been adverted to, 
and the abolition of the power of fathers and brothers to sell 
their daughters and sisters into slavery. The prohibition of all 
contracts on the security of the body was itself sufficient to 
produce a vast improvement in the character and condition of 
the poorer population,—a result which seems to have been so 
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sensibly obtained from the legislation of Solon, that Boeckh and 
some other eminent authors suppose him to have abolished vil¬ 
leinage and conferred upon the poor tenants a property in their 
lands, annulling the seigniorial rights of the landlord. But this 
opinion rests upon no positive evidence, nor are we warranted 
in ascribing to him any stronger measure in reference to the 
land than the annulment of the previous mortgages. 

The first pillar of his laws contained a regulation respecting 
exportable produce. He forbade the exportation of all produce 
of the Attic soil, except olive oil alone. And the sanction em¬ 
ployed to enforce observance of this law deserves notice, as an 
illustration of the ideas of the time: the archon was bound, on 
pain of forfeiting one hundred drachmas, to pronounce solemn 
curses against every offender. We are probably to take this 
prohibition in conjunction with other objects said to have been 
contemplated by Solon, especially the encouragement of arti¬ 
sans and manufacturers at Athens. Observing (we are told) 
that many new immigrants were just then flocking into Attica 
to seek an establishment, in consequence of its greater security, 
he was anxious to turn them rather to manufacturing industry 
than to the cultivation of a soil naturally poor. He forbade the 
granting of citizenship to any immigrants, except to such as 
had quitted irrevocably their former abodes and come to Athens 
for the purpose of carrying on some industrial profession; and 
in order to prevent idleness, he directed the senate of Areopagus 
to keep watch over the lives of the citizens generally, and pun¬ 
ish every one who had no course of regular labor to support 
him. If a father had not taught his son some art or profession, 
Solon relieved the son from all obligation to maintain him in 
his old age. And it was to encourage the multiplication of 
these artisans that he insured, or sought to insure, to the resi¬ 
dents in Attica, the exclusive right of buying and consuming 
all its landed produce except olive oil, which was raised in abun¬ 
dance, more than sufficient for their wants. It was his wish that 
the trade with foreigners should be carried on by exporting the 
produce of artisan labor, instead of the produce of land. 

This commercial prohibition is founded on principles sub¬ 
stantially similar to those which were acted upon in the early 
history of England, with reference both to com and to wool, and 
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in other European countries also. In so far as it was at all opera¬ 
tive it tended to lessen the total quantity of produce raised upon 
the soil of Attica, and thus to keep the price of it from rising. 
But the law of Solon must have been altogether inoperative, in 
reference to the great articles of human subsistence; for Attica 
imported, both largely and constantly, grain and salt provisions, 
probably also wool and flax for the spinning and weaving of 
the women, and certainly timber for building. Whether the 
law was ever enforced with reference to figs and honey may 
well be doubted; at least these productions of Attica were in 
after times trafficked in, and generally consumed throughout 
Greece. Probably also in the time of Solon the silver mines 
of Laurium had hardly begun to be worked: these afterward 
became highly productive, and furnished to Athens a commod¬ 
ity for foreign payments no less convenient than lucrative. 

It is interesting to notice the anxiety, both of Solon and of 
Draco, to enforce among their fellow-citizens industrious and 
self-maintaining habits; and we shall find the same sentiment 
proclaimed by Pericles, at the time when Athenian power was 
at its maximum. Nor ought we to pass over this early mani¬ 
festation in Attica of an opinion equitable and tolerant toward 
sedentary industry, which in most other parts of Greece was 
regarded as comparatively dishonorable. The general tone of 
Grecian sentiment recognized no occupations as perfectly wor¬ 
thy of a free citizen except arms, agriculture, and athletic and 
musical exercises; and the proceedings of the Spartans, who 
kept aloof even from agriculture and left it to their helots, 
were admired, though they could not be copied, throughout 
most of the Hellenic world. Even minds like Plato, Aristotle, 
and Xenophon concurred to a considerable extent in this feel¬ 
ing, which they justified on the ground that the sedentary life 
and unceasing house-work of the artisan were inconsistent with 
military aptitude. The town-occupations are usually described 
by a word which carries with it contemptuous ideas, and though 
recognized as indispensable to the existence of the city, are 
held suitable only for an inferior and semi-privileged order of 
citizens. This, the received sentiment among Greeks, as well 
as foreigners, found a strong and growing opposition at 
Athens, as I have already said—corroborated also by a similar 
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feeling at Corinth. The trade of Corinth, as well as of Chalcis 
in Euboea, was extensive, at a time when that of Athens had 
scarce any existence. But while the despotism of Periander 
can hardly have failed to operate as a discouragement to indus¬ 
try at Corinth, the contemporaneous legislation of Solon pro¬ 
vided for traders and artisans a new home at Athens, giving 
the first encouragement to that numerous town-population 
both in the city and in the Piraeus, which we find actually 
residing there in the succeeding century. The multiplica¬ 
tion of such town residents, both citizens and metics (/.«?., 
resident persons, not citizens, but enjoying an assured posi¬ 
tion and civil rights), was a capital fact in the onward 
march of Athens, since it determined not merely the ex¬ 
tension of her trade, but also the preeminence of her naval 
forces—and thus, as a further consequence, lent extraordinary 
vigor to her democratical government. It seems, moreover, to 
have been a departure from the primitive temper of Atticism, 
which tended both to cantonal residence and rural occupation. 
We have, therefore, the greater interest in noting the first 
mention of it as a consequence of the Solonian legislation. 

To Solon is first owing the admission of a power of testa¬ 
mentary bequest at Athens in all cases in which a man had no 
legitimate children. According to the preexisting custom, we 
may rather presume that if a deceased person left neither chil¬ 
dren nor blood relations, his property descended (as at Rome) 
to his gens and phratry. Throughout most rude states of so¬ 
ciety the power of willing is unknown, as among the ancient 
Germans—among the Romans prior to the twelve tables—in 
the old laws of the Hindus, etc. Society limits a man’s inter¬ 
est or power of enjoyment to his life, and considers his rela¬ 
tives as having joint reversionary claims to his property, which 
take effect, in certain determinate proportions, after his death. 
Such a law was the more likely to prevail at Athens, since the 
perpetuity of the family sacred rites, in which the children and 
near relatives partook of right, was considered by the Atheni¬ 
ans as a matter of public as well as of private concern. Solon 
gave permission to every man dying without children to be¬ 
queath his property by will as he should think fit; and the tes¬ 
tament was maintained unless it could be shown to have been 
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procured by some compulsion or improper seduction. Speak¬ 
ing generally, this continued to be the law throughout the his¬ 
torical times of Athens. Sons, wherever there were sons, suc¬ 
ceeded to the property of their father in equal shares, with the 
obligation of giving out their sisters in marriage along with a 
certain dowry. If there were no sons, then the daughters suc¬ 
ceeded, though the father might by will, within certain limits, 
determine the person to whom they should be married, with 
their rights of succession attached to them; or might, with the 
consent of his daughters, make by will certain other arrange¬ 
ments about his property. A person who had no children or 
direct lineal descendants might bequeath his property at pleas¬ 
ure: if he died without a will, first his father, then his brother 
or brother’s children, next his sister or sister’s children suc¬ 
ceeded : if none such existed, then the cousins by the father’s 
side, next the cousins by the mother’s side,—the male line 
of descent having preference over the female. 

Such was the principle of the Solonian laws of succession, 
though the particulars are in several ways obscure and doubt¬ 
ful. Solon, it appears, was the first who gave power of 
superseding by testament the rights of agnates and gentiles 
to succession,—a proceeding in consonance with his plan of 
encouraging both industrious occupation and the consequent 
multiplication of individual acquisitions. 

It has been already mentioned that Solon forbade the sale 
of daughters or sisters into slavery by fathers or brothers; a 
prohibition which shows how much females had before been 
looked upon as articles of property. And it would seem that 
before his time the violation of a free woman must have been 
punished at the discretion of the magistrates; for we are told 
that he was the first who enacted a penalty of one hundred 
drachmas against the offender, and twenty drachmas against 
the seducer of a free woman. Moreover, it is said that he 
forbade a bride when given in marriage to carry with her any 
personal ornaments and appurtenances, except to the extent of 
three robes and certain matters of furniture not very valuable. 
Solon further imposed upon women several restraints in regard 
to proceeding at the obsequies of deceased relatives. He for¬ 
bade profuse demonstrations of sorrow, singing of composed 
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dirges, and costly sacrifices and contributions. He limited 
strictly the quantity of meat and drink admissible for the fu¬ 
neral banquet, and prohibited nocturnal exit, except in a car 
and with a light. It appears that both in Greece and Rome, 
the feelings of duty and affection on the part of surviving rela- 
ties prompted them to ruinous expense in a funeral, as well as 
to unmeasured effusions both of grief and conviviality; and the 
general necessity experienced for legal restriction is attested 
by the remark of Plutarch, that similar prohibitions to those 
enacted by Solon were likewise in force at his native town of 
Chaeronea. 

Other penal enactments of Solon are yet to be mentioned. 
He forbade absolutely evil speaking with respect to the dead. 
He forbade it likewise with respect to the living, either in a 
temple or before judges or archons, or at any public festival— 
on pain of a forfeit of three drachmas to the person aggrieved, 
and two more to the public treasury. How mild the general 
character of his punishments was, may be judged by this law 
against foul language, not less than by the law before men¬ 
tioned against rape. Both the one and the other of these 
offences were much more severely dealt with under the subse¬ 
quent law of democratical Athens. The peremptory edict 
against speaking ill of a deceased person, though doubtless 
springing in a great degree from disinterested repugnance, is 
traceable also in part to that fear of the wrath of the departed 
which strongly possessed the early Greek mind. 

It seems generally that Solon determined by law the outlay 
for the public sacrifices, though we do not know what were his 
particular directions. We are told that he reckoned a sheep 
and a medimnus (of wheat or barley?) as equivalent, either of 
them, to a drachma, and that he also prescribed the prices to 
be paid for first-rate oxen intended for solemn occasions. But 
it astonishes us to see the large recompense which he awarded 
out of the public treasury to a victor at the Olympic or Isth¬ 
mian games: to the former, five hundred drachmas, equal to 
one year’s income of the highest of the four classes on the cen¬ 
sus ; to the latter one hundred drachmas. The magnitude of 
these rewards strikes us the more when we compare them with 
the fines on rape and evil speaking. We cannot be surprised 
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that the philosopher Xenophanes noticed, with some degree 
of severity, the extravagant estimate of this species of excel¬ 
lence, current among the Grecian cities. At the same time, 
we must remember both that these Pan-Hellenic games pre¬ 
sented the chief visible evidence of peace and sympathy among 
the numerous communities of Greece, and that in the time of 
Solon, factitious reward was still needful to encourage them. 
In respect to land and agriculture Solon proclaimed a public 
reward of five drachmas for every wolf brought in, and one 
drachma for every wolfs cub; the extent of wild land has at 
all times been considerable in Attica. He also provided rules 
respecting the use of wells between neighbors, and respecting 
the planting in conterminous olive grounds. Whether any of 
these regulations continued in operation during the better- 
known period of Athenian history cannot be safely affirmed. 

In respect to theft, we find it stated that Solon repealed 
the punishment of death which Draco had annexed to that 
crime, and enacted, as a penalty, compensation to an amount 
double the value of the property stolen. The simplicity of 
this law perhaps affords ground for presuming that it really 
does belong to Solon. But the law which prevailed during the 
time of the orators respecting theft must have been introduced 
at some later period, since it enters into distinctions and men¬ 
tions both places and forms of procedure, which we cannot 
reasonably refer to the forty-sixth Olympiad. The public din¬ 
ners at the Prytaneum, of which the archons and a select few 
partook in common, were also either first established, or per¬ 
haps only more strictly regulated, by Solon. He ordered bar¬ 
ley cakes for their ordinary meals, and wheaten loaves for fes¬ 
tival days, prescribing how often each person should dine at 
the table. The honor of dining at the table of the Prytaneum 
was maintained throughout as a valuable reward at the dispo¬ 
sal of the government. 

Among the various laws of Solon, there are few which have 
attracted more notice than that which pronounces the man 
who in a sedition stood aloof, and took part with neither side, 
to be dishonored and disfranchised. Strictly speaking, this 
seems more in the nature of an emphatic moral denunciation, 
or a religious curse, than a legal sanction capable of being for- 
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mally applied in an individual case and after judicial trial,— 
though the sentence of atimy , under the more elaborated Attic 
procedure, was both definite in its penal consequences and also 
judicially delivered. We may, however, follow the course of 
ideas under which Solon was induced to write this sentence 
on his tables, and we may trace the influence of similar ideas 
in later Attic institutions. It is obvious that his denunciation 
is confined to that special case in which a sedition has already 
broken out: we must suppose that Cylon has seized the Acrop¬ 
olis, or that Pisistratus, Megacles, and Lycurgus are in arms 
at the head of their partisans. Assuming these leaders to be 
wealthy and powerful men, which would in all probability be 
the fact, the constituted authority—such as Solon saw before 
him in Attica, even after his own organic amendments—was 
not strong enough to maintain the peace; it became, in fact, 
itself one of the contending parties. Under such given cir¬ 
cumstances, the sooner every citizen publicly declared his ad¬ 
herence to some of them, the earlier this suspension of legal 
authority was likely to terminate. Nothing was so mischiev¬ 
ous as the indifference of the mass, or their disposition to let 
the combatants fight out the matter among themselves, and 
then to submit to the victor. Nothing was more likely to en¬ 
courage aggression on the part of an ambitious malcontent, 
than the conviction that if he could once overpower the small 
amount of physical force which surrounded the archons, and 
exhibit himself in armed possession of the Prytaneum or the 
Acropolis, he might immediately count upon passive submis¬ 
sion on the part of all the freemen without. Under the state 
of feeling which Solon inculcates, the insurgent leader would 
have to calculate that every man who was not actively in his 
favor would be actively against him, and this would render his 
enterprise much more dangerous. Indeed, he could then never 
hope to succeed, except on the double supposition of extraor¬ 
dinary popularity in his own person and widespread detesta 
tion of the existing government. He would thus be placed 
under the influence of powerful deterring motives; so that am¬ 
bition would be less likely to seduce him into a course which 
threatened nothing but ruin, unless under such encourage¬ 
ments from the preexisting public opinion as to make his sue- 
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cess a result desirable for the community. Among the small 
political societies of Greece—especially in the age of Solon, 
when the number of despots in other parts of Greece seems to 
have been at its maximum—every government, whatever might 
be its form, was sufficiently weak to make its overthrow a mat¬ 
ter of comparative facility Unless upon the supposition of 
a band of foreign mercenaries—which would render the gov¬ 
ernment a system of naked force, and which the Athenian 
lawgiver would of course never contemplate—there was no 
other stay for it except a positive and pronoaanced feeling of 
attachment on the part of the mass of citizens. Indifference 
on their part would render them a prey to every daring man 
of wealth who chose to become a conspirator. That they 
should be ready to come forward, not only with voice but with 
arms—and that they should be known beforehand to be so— 
was essential to the maintenance of every good Grecian gov¬ 
ernment. It was salutary in preventing mere personal at¬ 
tempts at revolution; and pacific in its tendency, even where 
the revolution had actually broken out, because in the greater 
number of cases the proportion of partisans would probably be 
very unequal, and the inferior party would be compelled to re¬ 
nounce their hopes. 

It will be observed that, in this enactment of Solon, the 
existing government is ranked merely as one of the contend¬ 
ing parties. The virtuous citizen is enjoined, not to come for¬ 
ward in its support, but to come forward at all events, either 
for it or against it. Positive and early action is all which is 
prescribed to him as matter of duty. In the age of Solon 
there was no political idea or system yet current which could 
be assumed as an unquestionable datum—no conspicuous 
standard to which the citizens could be pledged under all cir¬ 
cumstances to attach themselves. The option lay only be¬ 
tween a mitigated oligarchy in possession, and a despot in pos¬ 
sibility ; a contest wherein the affections of the people could 
rarely be counted upon in favor of the established government. 
But this neutrality in respect to the constitution was at an end 
after the revolution of Clisthenes, when the idea of the sov¬ 
ereign people and the democratical institutions became both 
familiar and precious to every individual citizen. We shall 
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hereafter find the Athenians binding themselves by the most 
sincere and solemn oaths to uphold their democracy against all 
attempts to subvert it; we shall discover in them a sentiment 
not less positive and uncompromising in its direction, than en¬ 
ergetic in its inspirations. But while we notice this very im¬ 
portant change in their character, we shall at the same time 
perceive that the wise precautionary recommendation of Solon, 
to obviate sedition by an early declaration of the impartial pub¬ 
lic between two contending leaders, was not lost upon them. 
Such, in point of fact, was the purpose of that salutary and 
protective institution which is called the Ostracism . When two 
party leaders, in the early stages of the Athenian democracy, 
each powerful in adherents and influence, had become passion¬ 
ately embarked in bitter and prolonged opposition to each other, 
such opposition was likely to conduct one or other to violent 
measures. Over and above the hopes of party triumph, each 
might well fear that, if he himself continued within the bounds 
of legality, he might fall a victim to aggressive proceedings on 
the part of his antagonists. To ward off this formidable dan¬ 
ger, a public vote was called for, to determine which of the two 
should go into temporary banishment, retaining his property 
and unvisited by any disgrace. A number of citizens, not less 
than six thousand, voting secretly, and therefore independently, 
were required to take part, pronouncing upon one or other 
of these eminent rivals a sentence of exile for ten years. The 
one who remained became, of course, more powerful, yet less 
in a situation to be driven into anti-constitutional courses 
than he was before. Tragedy and comedy were now begin¬ 
ning to be grafted on the lyric and choric song. First, one 
actor was provided to relieve the chorus; next, two actors 
were introduced to sustain fictitious characters and carry on 
a dialogue in such manner that the songs of the chorus and 
the interlocution of the actors formed a continuous piece. 
Solon, after having heard Thespis acting (as all the early 
composers did, both tragic and comic) in his own comedy, 
asked him afterward if he was not ashamed to pronounce 
such falsehoods before so large an audience. And when 
Thespis answered that there was no harm in saying and 
doing such things merely for amusement, Solon indignantly 
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exclaimed, striking the ground with his stick, “If once we 
come to praise and esteem such amusement as this, we shall 
quickly find the effects of it in our daily transactions.” For the 
authenticity of this anecdote it would be rash to vouch, but 
we may at least treat it as the protest of some early philoso¬ 
pher against the deceptions of the drama: and it is interesting 
as marking the incipient struggles of that literature in which 
Athens afterward attained such unrivaled excellence. 

It would appear that all the laws of Solon were proclaimed, 
inscribed, and accepted without either discussion or resist¬ 
ance. He is said to have described them, not as the best laws 
which he could himself have imagined, but as the best which 
he could have induced the people to accept. He gave them 
validity for the space of ten years, during which period both 
the senate collectively and the archons individually swore to 
observe them with fidelity; under penalty, in case of non- 
observance, of a golden statue as large as life to be erected at 
Delphi. But though the acceptance of the laws was accom¬ 
plished without difficulty, it was not found so easy either for 
the people to understand and obey, or for the framer to explain 
them. Every day persons came to Solon either with praise, or 
criticism, or suggestions of various improvements, or ques¬ 
tions as to the construction of particular enactments; until at 
last he became tired of this endless process of reply and vindi¬ 
cation, which was seldom successful either in removing obscur¬ 
ity or in satisfying complainants. Foreseeing that if he re¬ 
mained he would be compelled to make changes, he obtained 
leave of absence from his countrymen for ten years, trusting 
that before the expiration of that period they would have be¬ 
come accustomed to his laws. He quitted his native city in 
the full certainty that his laws would remain unrepealed until 
his return; for (says Herodotus) “the Athenians could not re¬ 
peal them, since they were bound by solemn oaths to observe 
them for ten years.” The unqualified manner in which the 
historian here speaks of an oath, as if it created a sort of physi¬ 
cal necessity and shut out all possibility of a contrary result, 
deserves notice as illustrating Grecian sentiment. 

On departing from Athens, Solon first visited Egypt, 
where he communicated largely with Pscnophis of Heliopolis 
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and Sonchis of Sais, Egyptian priests who had much to tell re¬ 
specting their ancient history, and from whom he learned mat¬ 
ters, real or pretended, far transcending in alleged antiquity 
the oldest Grecian genealogies—especially the history of the 
vast submerged island of Atlantis, and the war which the an¬ 
cestors of the Athenians had successfully carried on against 
it, nine thousand years before. Solon is said to have com¬ 
menced an epic poem upon this subject, but he did not live to 
finish it, and nothing of it now remains. From Egypt he 
went to Cyprus, where he visited the small town of ^Epia, said 
to have been originally founded by Demophon, son of Theseus, 
and ruled at this period by the prince Philocyprus—each town 
in Cyprus having its own petty prince. It was situated near 
the river Clarius in a position precipitous and secure, but in¬ 
convenient and ill-supplied. Solon persuaded Philocyprus to 
quit the old site and establish a new town down in the fertile 
plain beneath. He himself stayed and became cecist of the 
new establishment, making all the regulations requisite for its 
safe and prosperous march, which was indeed so decisively 
manifested that many new settlers flocked into the new plan¬ 
tation, called by Philocyprus Soli , in honor of Solon. To our 
deep regret, we are not permitted to know what these regula¬ 
tions were; but the general fact is attested by the poems of 
Solon himself, and the lines in which he bade farewell to Philo¬ 
cyprus on quitting the island are yet before us. On the dispo¬ 
sitions of this prince his poem bestowed unqualified commen¬ 
dation. 

Besides his visit to Egypt and Cyprus, a story was also 
current of his having conversed with the Lydian king Croesus 
at Sardis. The communication said to have taken place be¬ 
tween them has been woven by Herodotus into a sort of moral 
tale which forms one of the most beautiful episodes in his 
whole history. Though this tale has been told and retold as 
if it were genuine history, yet as it now stands it is irrecon¬ 
cilable with chronology—although very possibly Solon may at 
some time or other have visited Sardis, and seen Croesus as 
hereditary prince. 

But even if no chronological objections existed, the moral 
purpose of the tale is so prominent, and pervades it so system- 
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atically from beginning to end, that these internal grounds 
are of themselves sufficiently strong to impeach its credibility 
as a matter of fact, unless such doubts happen to be out¬ 
weighed—which in this case they are not—by good contem¬ 
porary testimony. The narrative of Solon and Croesus can be 
taken for nothing else but an illustrative fiction, borrowed by 
Herodotus from some philosopher, and clothed in his own pe¬ 
culiar beauty of expression, which on this occasion is more de¬ 
cidedly poetical than is habitual with him. I cannot transcribe, 
and I hardly dare to abridge it. The vainglorious Croesus, 
at the summit of his conquests and his riches, endeavors to 
win from his visitor Solon an opinion that he is the happiest 
of mankind. The latter, after having twice preferred to him 
modest and meritorious Grecian citizens, at length reminds 
him that his vast wealth and power are of a tenure too preca¬ 
rious to serve as an evidence of happiness; that the gods are 
jealous and meddlesome, and often make the show of happi¬ 
ness a mere prelude to extreme disaster; and that no man’s 
life can be called happy until the whole of it has been played 
out, so that it may be seen to be out of the reach of reverses. 
Croesus treats this opinion as absurd, but “a great judgment 
from God fell upon him, after Solon was departed—probably 
(observes Herodotus) because he fancied himself the happiest 
of all men.” First he lost his favorite son Atys, a brave and 
intelligent youth (his only other son being dumb). For the 
Mysians of Olympus being ruined by a destructive and formid¬ 
able wild boar, which they were unable to subdue, applied for 
aid to Croesus, who sent to the spot a chosen hunting force, 
and permitted—though with great reluctance, in consequence 
of an alarming dream—that his favorite son should accompany 
them. The young prince was unintentionally slain by the 
Phrygian exile Adrastus, whom Croesus had sheltered and pro¬ 
tected. Hardly had the latter recovered from the anguish of this 
misfortune, when the rapid growth of Cyrus and the Persian 
power induced him to go to war with them, against the advice 
of his wisest counsellors. After a struggle of about three years 
he was completely defeated, his capital Sardis taken by storm, 
and himself made prisoner. Cyrus ordered a large pile to be 
prepared, and placed upon it Croesus in fetters, together with 
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fourteen young Lydians, in the intention of burning them alive 
either as a religious offering, or in fulfilment of avow, “or 
perhaps (says Herodotus) to see whether some of the gods 
would not interfere to rescue a man so preemiently pious as 
the king of Lydia.” In this sad extremity, Croesus bethought 
him of the warning which he had before despised, and thrice 
pronounced, with a deep groan, the name of Solon. Cyrus 
desired the interpreters to inquire whom he was invoking, and 
learnt in reply the anecdote of the Athenian lawgiver, together 
with the solemn memento which he had offered to Croesus dur¬ 
ing more prosperous days, attesting the frail tenure of all hu¬ 
man greatness. The remark sunk deep into the Persian mon¬ 
arch as a token of what might happen to himself: he repented 
of his purpose, and directed that the pile, which had already 
been kindled, should be immediately extinguished. But the 
orders came too late. In spite of the most zealous efforts of 
the bystanders, the flame was found unquenchable, and Croe¬ 
sus would still have been burned, had he not implored with 
prayers and tears the succor of Apollo, to whose Delphian and 
Theban temples he had given such munificent presents. His 
prayers were heard, the fair sky was immediately overcast and 
a profuse rain descended, sufficient to extinguish the flames. 
The life of Croesus was thus saved, and he became afterward 
the confidential friend and adviser of his conqueror. 

Such is the brief outline of a narrative which Herodotus 
has given with full development and with impressive effect. 
It would have served as a show-lecture to the youth of Athens 
not less admirably than the well-known fable of the Choice of 
Heracles, which the philosopher Prodicus, a junior contempo¬ 
rary of Herodotus, delivered with so much popularity. It il¬ 
lustrates forcibly the religious and ethical ideas of antiquity; 
the deep sense of the jealousy of the gods, who would not en¬ 
dure pride in any one except themselves; the impossibility, for 
any man, of realizing to himself more than a very moderate 
share of happiness; the danger from a reactionary Nemesis, if 
at any time he had overpassed such limit; and the necessity of 
calculations taking in the whole of life, as a basis for rational 
comparison of different individuals. And it embodies, as a 
practical consequence from these feelings, the often-repeated 
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protest of moralists against vehement impulses and unr& 
strained aspirations. The more valuable this narrative appears, 
in its illustrative character, the less can we presume to treat it 
as a history. 

It is much to be regretted that we have no information re¬ 
specting events in Attica immediately after the Solonian 
laws and constitution, which were promulgated in b.c. 594, so 
as to understand better the practical effect of these changes. 
What we next hear respecting Solon in Attica refers to a pe¬ 
riod immediately preceding the first usurpation of Pisistratus 
in b.c. 560, and after the return of Solon from his long ab¬ 
sence. We are here again introduced to the same oligarchical 
dissensions as are reported to have prevailed before the Solo¬ 
nian legislation: the Pediis, or opulent proprietors of the plain 
round Athens, under Lycurgus; the Parali of the south of At¬ 
tica, under Megacles; and the Diacrii or mountaineers of the 
eastern cantons, the poorest of the three classes, under Pisis¬ 
tratus, are in a state of violent intestine dispute. The account 
of Plutarch represents Solon as returning to Athens during the 
height of this sedition. He was treated with respect by all 
parties, but his recommendations were no longer obeyed, and 
he was disqualified by age from acting with effect in public. 
He employed his best efforts to mitigate party animosities, 
and applied himself particularly to restrain the ambition of 
Pisistratus, whose ulterior projects he quickly detected. 

The future greatness of Pisistratus is said to have been first 
portended by a miracle which happened, even before his birth, 
to his father Hippocrates at the Olympic games. It was real¬ 
ized, partly by his bravery and conduct, which had been dis¬ 
played in the capture of Nisaea from the Megarians—partly 
by his popularity of speech and manners, his championship of 
the poor, and his ostentatious disavowal of all selfish preten¬ 
sions—partly by an artful mixture of stratagem and force. So¬ 
lon, after having addressed fruitless remonstrances to Pisis¬ 
tratus himself, publicly denounced his designs in verses ad¬ 
dressed to the people. The deception, whereby Pisistratus 
finally accomplished his design, is memorable in Grecian tradi¬ 
tion. He appeared one day in the agora of Athens in his char¬ 
iot with a pair of mules: he had intentionally wounded both his 
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person and the mules, and in this condition he threw himself 
upon the compassion and defence of the people, pretending 
that his political enemies had violently attacked him. He 
implored the people to grant him a guard, and at the moment 
when their sympathies were freshly aroused both in his favor 
and against his supposed assassins, Aristo proposed formally 
to the ecclesia (the pro-bouleutic senate, being composed of 
friends of Pisistratus, had previously authorized the proposi¬ 
tion) that a company of fifty club-men should be assigned as a 
permanent body-guard for the defence of Pisistratus. To 
this motion Solon opposed a strenuous resistance, but found 
himself overborne, and even treated as if he had lost his senses. 
The poor were earnest in favor of it, while the rich were afraid 
to express their dissent; and he could only comfort himself 
after the fatal vote had been passed, by exclaiming that he was 
wiser than the former and more determined than the latter. 
Such was one of the first known instances in which this mem¬ 
orable stratagem was played off against the liberty of a Grecian 
community. 

The unbounded popular favor which had procured the pass¬ 
ing of this grant was still further manifested by the absence 
of all precautions to prevent the limits of the grant from being 
exceeded. The number of the body-guard was not long con¬ 
fined to fifty, and probably their clubs were soon exchanged 
for sharper weapons. Pisistratus thus found himself strong 
enough to throw off the mask and seize the Acropolis. His 
leading opponents, Megacles and the Alcinaeonids, immediately 
fled the city, and it was left to the venerable age and undaunted 
patriotism of Solon to stand forward almost alone in a vain 
attempt to resist the usurpation. He publicly presented him¬ 
self in the market-place, employing encouragement, remon¬ 
strance and reproach, in order to rouse the spirit of the people. 
To prevent this despotism from coming (he told them) would 
have been easy; to shake it off now was more difficult, yet at 
the same time more glorious. But he spoke in vain, for all who 
were not actually favorable to Pisistratus listened only to their 
fears, and remained passive; nor did any one join Solon, when, 
as a last appeal, he put on his armor and planted himself in 
military posture before the door of his house. “ I have done 
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my duty (he exclaimed at length); I have sustained to the best 
of my power my country and the laws”; and he then re¬ 
nounced all further hope of opposition—though resisting the 
instances of his friends that he should flee, and returning for 
answer, when they asked him on what he relied for protection, 
“On my old age.” Nor did he even think it necessary to re¬ 
press the inspirations of his Muse. Some verses yet remain, 
composed seemingly at a moment when the strong hand of the 
new despot had begun to make itself sorely felt, in which he 
tells his countrymen—“ If ye have endured sorrow from your 
own baseness of soul, impute not the fault of this to the gods. 
Ye have yourselves put force and dominion into the hands of 
these men, and have thus drawn upon yourselves wretched 
slavery” 

It is gratifying to learn that Pisistratus, whose conduct 
throughout his despotism was comparatively mild, left Solon 
untouched. How long this distinguished man survived the 
practical subversion of his own constitution, we cannot certainly 
determine; but according to the most probable statement he 
died during the very next year, at the advanced age of eighty. 

We have only to regret that we are deprived of the means 
of following more in detail his noble and exemplaiy character. 
He represents the best tendencies of his age, combined with 
much that is personally excellent: the improved ethical sensi¬ 
bility; the thirst for enlarged knowledge and observation, not 
less potent in old age than in youth; the conception of regular¬ 
ized popu’ar institutions, departing sensibly from the type and 
spirit of the governments around him, and calculated to found 
a new character in the Athenian people; a genuine and reflect¬ 
ing sympathy with the mass of the poor, anxious not merely to 
rescue them from the oppressions of the rich, but also to 
create in them habits of self-relying industry; lastly, during his 
temporary possession of a power altogether arbitrary, not 
merely an absence of all selfish ambition, but a rare discretion 
in seizing the mean between conflicting exigencies. In read¬ 
ing his poems we must always recollect that what now appears 
commonplace was once new, so that to his comparatively un¬ 
lettered age the social pictures which he draws were still fresh, 
and his exhortations calculated to live in the memory. The 
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poems composed on moral subjects generally inculcate a spirit 
of gentleness toward others and moderation in personal objects. 
They represent the gods as irresistible, retributive, favoring 
the good and punishing the bad, though sometimes very tardily. 
But his compositions on special and present occasions are 
usually conceived in a more vigorous spirit; denouncing the 
oppressions of the rich at one time, and the timid submission 
to Pisistratus at another—and expressing in emphatic lan¬ 
guage his own proud consciousness of having stood forward as 
champion of the mass of the people. Of his early poems 
hardly anything is preserved. The few lines remaining seem 
to manifest a jovial temperament which we may well conceive 
to have been overlaid by such political difficulties as he had to 
encounter—difficulties arising successively out of the Mega- 
rian war, the Cylonian sacrilege, the public despondency 
healed by Epimenides, and the task of arbiter between a rapa¬ 
cious oligarchy and a suffering people. In one of his elegies 
addressed to Mimnermus, he marked out the sixtieth year as 
the longest desirable period of life, in preference to the eighti¬ 
eth year, which that poet had expressed a wish to attain. But 
his own life, as far as we can judge, seems to have reached 
the longer of the two periods; and not the least honorable part 
of it (the resistance to Pisistratus) occurs immediately before 
his death. 

There prevailed a story that his ashes were collected and 
scattered around the island of Salamis, which Plutarch treats as 
absurd—though he tells us at the same time that it was be¬ 
lieved both by Aristotle and by many other considerable men. 
It is at least as ancient as the poet Cratinus, who alluded to it 
in one of his comedies, and I do not feel inclined to reject it. 
The inscription on the statue of Solon at Athens described him 
as a Saiaminian; he had been the great means of acquiring the 
island for his country, and it seems highly probable that among 
the new Athenian citizens, who went to settle there, he may 
have received a lot of land and become enrolled among the 
Saiaminian demots . The dispersion of his ashes connecting 
him with the island as its cecist, may be construed, if not as 
the expression of a public vote, at least as a piece of affection' 
ate vanity on the part of his surviving friends. 
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GEORGE GROTE 

On the destruction of Nineveh three great Powers still stood on the 
stage of history, being bound together by the strong ties of a mutually 
supporting alliance. These were Media, Lydia, and Babylon. The 
capital of Lydia was Sardis. According to Herodotus, the first king of 
Lydia was Manes. In the semi-mythic period of Lydian history rose 
the great dynasty of the Heraclidae, which reigned for 505 years, num¬ 
bering twenty-two kings— B.C. 1229 to B.C. 745. The Lydians are said 
by Herodotus to have colonized Tyrrhenia, in the Italic peninsula, and 
to have extended their conquests into Syria, where they founded Ascalon 
in the territory later known as Palestine. 

In the reign of Gyges, b.c. 724, they began to attack the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor: Miletus, Smyrna, and Priene. The glory of the Lydian 
Empire culminated in the reign of Croesus, the fifth and last historic king, 
B.c. 568. The well-known story of Solon’s warning to Croesus was full 
of ominous import with regard to the ultimate downfall of the Lydian 
Empire : “ For thyself, O Croesus,” said the Greek sage in answer to the 
question, Who is the happiest man ? “ I see that thou art wonderfully 
rich, and art the lord of many nations; but in respect to that whereon 
thou questionest me, I have no answer to give until I hear that thou hast 
closed thy life happily.” 

The Median Empire occupied a territory indefinitely extending over 
a region south of the Caspian, between the Kurdish Mountains and the 
modern Khorassan. The Median monarchy, according to Herodotus, 
commenced B.c. 708. The Medes, which were racially akin to the Per¬ 
sians, had been for fifty years subject to the Assyrian monarchy when 
they revolted, setting up an independent empire Putting aside the dates 
given by the Greek historians, we shall perhaps be correct in considering 
that the great Median kingdom was established by Cyaxares, b.c. 633; 
and that in b.c. 610 a great struggle of six years between Media and 
Lydia was amicably ended, under the terror occasioned by an eclipse, by 
the establishment of a treaty and alliance between the contending pow¬ 
ers. With the death of Cyaxares, b.c. 597, the glory of the great Me¬ 
dian Empire passed away, for under his son, Astyages, the country was 
conquered by Cyrus. 

The rise of die Babylonian Empire seems to have originated b.c. 2234, 
when the Cushite inhabitants of southern Babylonia raised a native 
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dynasty to the throne, liberated themselves from the yoke of the Zoroas- 
trian Medes, and instituted an empire with several large capitals, where 
they built mighty temples and introduced the worship of die heavenly 
bodies in contradistinction to the elemental worship of the Magian 
Medes. The record of Babylonian kings is full of obscurity, even in the 
light of recent archaeological discoveries. We can trace, however, a 
gradual expansion of Babylonian dominion, even to the borders of Egypt. 
Nabo Polassar, b.c. 625 to b.c. 604, was a great warrior, and at Car- 
chemish defeated even the almost invincible Egyptians, b.c. 604. 

His successor, Nebuchadnezzar, b.c. 604, immediately set about the 
fortification of his capital. A space of more than 130 square miles was 
enclosed within walls 80 feet in breadth and 300 or 400 in height, if we 
may believe the record. Meanwhile, with the assistance of Cyaxares, 
King of Media, he captured Tyre, in Phoenicia, and Jerusalem, in Syria; 
but fifteen years after Croesus had been taken prisoner and the Persian 
Empire extended to the shores of the Aegean, the Empire of Babylon 
fell before the conquering armies of Cyrus, the Persian. 

TTHE Ionic and JE olic Greeks on the Asiatic coast had been 
conquered and made tributary by the Lydian king Croesus: 
“Down to that time (says Herodotus) all Greeks had been 
free.” Their conqueror, Croesus, who ascended the throne in 
560 b.c., appeared to be at the summit of human prosperity 
and power in his unassailable capital, and with his countless 
treasures at Sardis. His dominions comprised nearly the whole 
of Asia Minor, as far as the river Halys to the east; on the 
other side of that river began the Median monarchy under his 
brother-in-law Astyages, extending eastward to some boundary 
which we cannot define, but comprising, in a south-eastern 
direction, Persis proper or Farsistan, and separated from the 
Kissians and Assyrians on the east by the line of Mount 
Zagros (the present boundary-line between Persia and Turkey). 
Babylonia, with its wondrous city, between the Uphrates and 
the Tigris, was occupied by the Assyrians or Chaldaeans, under 
their king Labynetus: a territory populous and fertile, partly 
by nature, partly by prodigies of labor, to a degree which makes 
us mistrust even an honest eye-witness who describes it after¬ 
ward in its decline—but which was then in its most flourishing 
condition. The Chaldean dominion under Labynetus reached 
to the borders of Egypt, including as dependent territories 
both Judaea and Phenicia. In Egypt reigned the native king 
Amasis, powerful and affluent, sustained in his throne by a 
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large body of Grecian mercenaries and himself favorably dis¬ 
posed to Grecian commerce and settlement. Both with Laby- 
netus and with Amasis, Croesus was on terms of alliance; and 
as Astyages was his brother-in-law, the four kings might well 
be deemed out of the reach of calamity. Yet within the space 
of thirty years, or a little more, the whole of their territories 
had become embodied in one vast empire, under the son of an 
adventurer as yet not known even by name. 

The rise and fall of oriental dynasties have been in all times 
distinguished by the same general features. A brave and 
adventurous prince, at the head of a population at once poor, 
warlike, and greedy, acquires dominion; while his successors, 
abandoning themselves to sensuality and sloth, probably also 
to oppressive and irascible dispositions, become in process of 
time victims to those same qualities in a stranger which had 
enabled their own father to seize the throne. Cyrus, the great 
founder of the Persian empire, first the subject and afterward 
the dethroner of the Median Astyages, corresponds to their 
general description, as far, at least, as we can pretend to know 
his history. For in truth even the conquests of Cyrus, after 
he became ruler of Media, are very imperfectly known, while 
the facts which preceded his rise up to that sovereignty can¬ 
not be said to be known at all: we have to choose between dif¬ 
ferent accounts at variance with each other, and of which the 
most complete and detailed is stamped with all the character 
of romance. The Cyropaedia of Xenophon is memorable and 
interesting, considered with reference to the Greek mind, and 
as a philosophical novel. That it should have been quoted so 
largely as authority on matters of history, is only one proof 
among many how easily authors have been satisfied as to 
the essentials of historical evidence. The narrative given by 
Herodotus of the relations between Cyrus and Astyages, 
agreeing with Xenophon in little more than the fact that it 
makes Cyrus son of Cambyses and Mandane and grandson 
of Astyages, goes even beyond the story of Romulus and 
Remus in respect to tragical incident and contrast. Astyages, 
alarmed by a dream, condemns the newborn infant of his 
daughter Mandane to be exposed: Harpagus, to whom the 
order is given, delivers the child to one of the royal herdsmen, 
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who exposes it in the mountains, where it is miraculously 
suckled by a bitch. Thus preserved, and afterward brought 
up as the herdsman's child, Cyrus manifests great superiority, 
both physical and mental; is chosen king in play by the boys 
of the village, and in this capacity severely chastises the son 
of one of the courtiers; for which offense he is carried before 
Astyages, who recognizes him for his grandson, but is assured 
by the Magi that the dream is out and that he has no further 
danger to apprehend from the boy—and therefore permits 
him to live. With Harpagus, however, Astyages is extremely 
incensed, for not having executed his orders: he causes the 
son of Harpagus to be slain, and served up to be eaten by his 
unconscious father at a regal banquet. The father, apprised 
afterward of the fact, dissembles his feelings, but meditates a 
deadly vengeance against Astyages for this Thyestean meal. 
He persuades Cyrus, who has been sent back to his father 
and mother in Persia, to head a revolt of the Persians against 
the Medes; whilst Astyages—to fill up the Grecian concep¬ 
tion of madness as a precursor to ruin—sends an army against 
the revolters, commanded by Harpagus himself. Of course 
the army is defeated—Astyages, after a vain resistance, is 
dethroned—Cyrus becomes king in his place—and Harpagus 
repays the outrage which he has undergone by the bitterest 
insults. 

Such are the heads of a beautiful narrative which is given 
at some length in Herodotus. It will probably appear to the 
reader sufficiently romantic; though the historian intimates 
that he had heard three other narratives different from it, and 
that all were more full of marvels, as well as in wider circula¬ 
tion, than his own, which he had borrowed from some unusu¬ 
ally sober-minded Persian informants. In what points the 
other three stories departed from it we do not hear. 

To the historian of Halicarnassus we have to oppose Cte- 
sias—the physician of the neighboring town of Cnidus—who 
contradicted Herodotus, not without strong terms of censure, 
on many points, and especially upon that which is the very foun¬ 
dation of the early narrative respecting Cyrus; for he affirmed 
that Cyrus was no way related to Astyages. However indig¬ 
nant we may be with Ctesias for the disparaging epithets 
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which he presumed to apply to an historian whose work is tc 
us inestimable—we must nevertheless admit that, as surgeon 
in actual attendance on king Artaxerxes Mnemon, and healer 
of the wound inflicted on that prince at Cunaxa by his brother 
Cyrus the younger, he had better opportunities even than 
Herodotus of conversing with sober-minded Persians, and 
that the discrepancies between the two statements are to be 
taken as a proof of the prevalence of discordant, yet equally 
accredited, stories. Herodotus himself was in fact compelled 
to choose one out of four. So rare and late a plant is histor¬ 
ical authenticity. 

That Cyrus was the first Persian conqueror, and that the 
space which he overran covered no less than fifty degrees of 
longitude, from the coast of Asia Minor to the Oxus and the 
Indus, are facts quite indisputable; but of the steps by which 
this was achieved, we know very little. The native Persians, 
whom he conducted to an empire so immense, were an aggre¬ 
gate of seven agricultural, and four nomadic tribes—all of them 
rude, hardy, and brave—dwelling in a mountainous region, 
clothed in skins, ignorant of wine, or fruit, or any of the com¬ 
monest luxuries of life, and despising the very idea of pur¬ 
chase or sale. Their tribes were very unequal in point of dig¬ 
nity, probably also in respect to numbers and powers, among 
one another. First in estimation among them stood the Pasar- 
gadae; and the first phratry or clan among the Pasargadae were 
the Achaemenidae, to whom Cyrus himself belonged. Whether 
his relationship to the Median king whom he dethroned was a 
matter of fact, or a politic fiction, we cannot well determine. 
But Xenophon, in noticing the spacious deserted cities, Larissa 
and Mespila, which he saw in his march with the ten thou¬ 
sand Greeks on the eastern side of the Tigris, gives us to 
understand that the conquest of Media by the Persians was 
reported to him as having been an obstinate and protracted 
struggle. However this may be, the preponderance of the 
Persians was at last complete: though the Medes always con¬ 
tinued to be the second nation in the empire, after the Per¬ 
sians, properly so called; and by early Greek writers the great 
enemy in the East is often called “ the Mede ” as well as “ the 
Persian.” The Median Ekbatana too remained as one of the 
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capital cities, and the usual summer residence, of the kings of 
Persia; Susa on the Choaspes, on the Kissian plain farther 
southward, and east of the Tigris, being their winter abode. 

The vast space of country comprised between the Indus 
on the east, the Oxus and Caspian Sea to the north, the Per¬ 
sian Gulf and Indian Ocean to the south, and the line of Mount 
Zagros to the west, appears to have been occupied in these 
times by a great variety of different tribes and people, yet all 
or most of them belonging to the religion of Zoroaster, and 
speaking dialects of the Zend language. It was known 
amongst its inhabitants by the common name of Iran or Aria: 
it is, in its central parts at least, a high, cold plateau, totally 
destitute of wood, and scantily supplied with water; much of 
it indeed is a salt and sandy desert, unsusceptible of culture. 
Parts of it are eminently fertile, where water can be procured 
and irrigation applied. Scattered masses of tolerably dense 
population thus grew up; but continuity of cultivation is not 
practicable, and in ancient times, as at present, a large propor¬ 
tion of the population of Iran seems to have consisted of wan¬ 
dering or nomadic tribes with their tents and cattle. The rich 
pastures, and the freshness of the summer climate, in the 
region of mountain and valley near Ekbatana, are extolled by 
modem travellers, just as they attracted the Great King in 
ancient times during the hot months. The more southerly 
province called Persis proper (Faristan) consists also in part 
of mountain land interspersed with valley and plain, abund¬ 
antly watered, and ample in pasture, sloping gradually down 
to low grounds on the sea-coast which are hot and dry: the care 
bestowed both by Medes and Persians on the breeding of their 
horses was remarkable. There were doubtless material dif¬ 
ferences between different parts of the population of this vast 
plateau of Iran. Yet it seems that, along with their common 
language and religion, they had also something of a common 
character, which contrasted with the Indian population east of 
the Indus, the Assyrians west of Mount Zagros, and the Mas- 
sagetae and other Nomads of the Caspian and the Sea of Aral 
—less brutish, restless and blood-thirsty than the latter—more 
fierce, contemptuous and extortionate, and less capable of sus¬ 
tained industry, than the two former. There can be little 
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doubt, at the time of which we are now speaking, when the 
wealth and cultivation of Assyria were at their maximum, that 
Iran also was far better peopled than ever it has been since 
European observers have been able to survey it—especially the 
north-eastern portion, Bactria and Sogdiana—so that the inva¬ 
sions of the Nomads from Turkestan and Tartary, which have 
been so destructive at various intervals since the Mohamme¬ 
dan conquest, were before that period successfully kept back. 

The general analogy among the population of Iran proba¬ 
bly enabled the Persian conqueror with comparative ease to 
extend his empire to the east, after the conquest of Ekbatana, 
and to become the full heir of the Median kings. If we may 
believe Ctesias, even the distant province of Bactria had been 
before subject to those kings. At first it resisted Cyrus, but 
finding that he had become son-in-law of Astyages, as well as 
master of his person, it speedily acknowledged his authority. 

According to the representation of Herodotus, the war 
between Cyrus and Croesus of Lydia began shortly after the 
capture of Astyages, and before the conquest of Bactria. 
Croesus was the assailant, wishing to avenge his brother-in- 
law, to arrest the growth of the Persian conqueror, and to 
increase his own dominions. His more prudent counsellors in 
vain represented to him that he had little to gain, and much 
to lose, by war with a nation alike hardy and poor. He is rep¬ 
resented as just at that time recovering from the affliction aris¬ 
ing out of the death of his son. 

To ask advice of the oracle, before he took any final decision, 
was a step which no pious king would omit. But in the pres¬ 
ent perilous question, Croesus did more—he took a precaution 
so extreme, that if his piety had not been placed beyond all 
doubt by his extraordinary munificence to the temples, he 
might have drawn upon himself the suspicion of a guilty scep¬ 
ticism. Before he would send to ask advice respecting the 
project itself, he resolved to test the credit of some of the chief 
surrounding oracles—Delphi, Dodona, Branchidae near Mile¬ 
tus, Amphiaraus at Thebes, Trophonius at Labadeia, and 
Ammon in Libya. His envoys started from Sardis on the 
same day, and were all directed on the hundredth day after¬ 
ward to ask at the respective oracles how Croesus was at that 
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precise moment employed. This was a severe trial: of the 
maimer in which it was met by four out of the six oracles con¬ 
sulted we have no information, and it rather appears that their 
answers were unsatisfactory. But Amphiaraus maintained his 
credit undiminished, while Apollo at Delphi, more omniscient 
than Apollo at Branchidae, solved the question with such unerr¬ 
ing precision, as to afford a strong additional argument against 
persons who might be disposed to scoff at divination. No 
sooner had the envoys put the question to the Delphian 
priestess, on the day named, “What is Croesus now doing?” 
than she exclaimed in the accustomed hexameter verse, “I 
know the number of grains of sand, and the measures of the 
sea: I understand the dumb, and I hear the man who speaks 
not. The smell reaches me of a hard-skinned tortoise boiled 
in a copper with lamb’s flesh—copper above and copper below.” 
Croesus was awe-struck on receiving this reply. It described 
with the utmost detail that which he had been really doing, so 
that he accounted the Delphian oracle and that of Amphiaraus 
the only trustworthy oracles on earth—following up these feel¬ 
ings with a holocaust of the most munificent character, in 
order to win the favor of the Delphian god. Three thousand 
cattle were offered up, and upon a vast sacrificial pile were 
placed the most splendid purple robes and tunics, together 
with couches and censers of gold and silver; besides which he 
sent to Delphi itself the richest presents in gold and silver— 
ingots, statues, bowls, jugs, etc., the size and weight of which 
we read with astonishment; the more so as Herodotus himself 
saw them a century afterwards at Delphi. Nor was Croesus 
altogether unmindful of Amphiaraus, whose answer had been 
creditable, though less triumphant than that of the Pythian 
priestess. He sent to Amphiaraus a spear and shield of pure 
gold, which were afterward seen at Thebes by Herodotus: this 
large donative may help the reader to conceive the immensity 
of those which he sent to Delphi. 

The envoys who conveyed these gifts were instructed to 
ask at the same time, whether Croesus should undertake an 
expedition against the Persians—and if so, whether he should 
solicit any allies to assist him. In regard to the second ques¬ 
tion, the answer both of Apollo and of Amphiaraus was deci 
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sive, recommending him to invite the alliance of the most 
powerful Greeks. In regard to the first and most momentous 
question, their answer was as remarkable for circumspection 
as it had been before for detective sagacity: they told Crcesus 
that if he invaded the Persians, he would subvert a mighty 
monarchy. The blindness of Croesus interpreted this declara¬ 
tion into an unqualified promise of success: he sent further 
presents to the oracle, and again inquired whether his king¬ 
dom would be durable. “ When a mule shall become king of 
the Medes (replied the priestess) then must thou run away— 
be not ashamed.” 

More assured than ever by such an answer, Crcesus sent 
to Sparta, under the kings Anaxandrides and Aristo, to tender 
presents and solicit their alliance. His propositions were 
favorably entertained—the more so, as he had before gratui¬ 
tously furnished some gold to the Lacedaemonians for a statue 
to Apollo. The alliance now formed was altogether general- 
no express effort being as yet demanded from them, though it 
soon came to be. But the incident is to be noted, as marking 
the first plunge of the leading Grecian state into Asiatic poli¬ 
tics; and that too without any of the generous Hellenic sym¬ 
pathy which afterward induced Athens to send her citizens 
across the Aegean. At this time Croesus was the master and 
tribute-exactor of the Asiatic Greeks, whose contingents seem 
to have formed part of his army for the expedition now con¬ 
templated ; an army consisting principally, not of native Lydi¬ 
ans, but of foreigners. 

The river Halys formed the boundary at this time between 
the Median and Lydian empires: and Croesus, marching across 
that river into the territory of the Syrians or Assyrians of 
Cappadocia, took the city of Pteria, with many of its sur¬ 
rounding dependencies, inflicting damage and destruction upon 
these distant subjects of Ekbatana. Cyrus lost no time in 
bringing an army to their defence considerably larger than 
that of Crcesus; trying at the same time, though unsuccess¬ 
fully, to prevail on the Ionians to revolt from him. A bloody 
battle took place between the two armies, but with indecisive 
result: after which Crcesus, seeing that he could not hope to 
accomplish more with his forces as they stood, thought it wise 
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to return to his capital, and collect a larger army for the next 
campaign. Immediately on reaching Sardis he despatched 
envoys to Labynetus king of Babylon; to Amasis, king of 
Egypt; to the Lacedaemonians, and to other allies; calling 
upon all of them to send auxiliaries to Sardis during the 
course of the fifth month. In the mean time he dismissed all 
the foreign troops who had followed him into Cappadocia. 

Had these allies appeared, the war might perhaps have 
been prosecuted with success. And on the part of the Lace¬ 
daemonians, at least, there was no tardiness; for their ships 
were ready and their troops almost on board, when the unex¬ 
pected news reached them that Crcesus was already ruined. 
Cyrus had foresen and forestalled the defensive plan of his 
enemy. Pushing on with his army to Sardis without delay, he 
obliged the Lydian prince to give battle with his own unas¬ 
sisted subjects. The open and spacious plain before that town 
was highly favorable to Lydian cavalry, which at that time 
(Herodotus tells us) was superior to the Persian. But Cyrus, 
employing a strategem whereby this cavalry was rendered 
unavailable, placed in front of his line the baggage camels, 
which the Lydian horses could not endure either to smell or 
to behold. The horsemen of Crcesus were thus obliged to dis¬ 
mount; nevertheless they fought bravely on foot, and were 
not driven into the town till after a sanguinary combat. 

Though confined within the walls of his capital, Croesus 
had still good reason for hoping to hold out until the arrival 
of his allies, to whom he sent pressing envoys of acceleration. 
For Sardis was considered impregnable—and one assault had 
already been repulsed, and the Persians would have been 
reduced to the slow process of blockade. But on the four¬ 
teenth day of the siege, accident did for the besiegers that 
which they could not have accomplished either by skill or 
force. Sardis was situated on an outlying peak of the north¬ 
ern side of Tmolus; it was well fortified everywhere except 
toward the mountain; and on that side the rock was so pre¬ 
cipitous and inaccessible, that fortifications were thought 
unnecessary, nor did the inhabitants believe assault to be pos¬ 
sible in that quarter. But Hyrceades, a Persian soldier, having 
accidentally seen one of the garrison descending this precipi- 
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tous rock to pick up his helmet which had rolled down, watched 
his opportunity, tried to climb up, and found it not imprac¬ 
ticable ; others followed his example, the stronghold was thus 
seized first, and the whole city speedily token by storm. 

Cyrus had given especial orders to spare the life of Crcesus, 
who was accordingly made prisoner. But preparations were 
made for a solemn and terrible spectacle; the captive king was 
destined to be burned in chains, together with fourteen Lydian 
youths, on a vast pile of wood. We are even told that the 
pile was already kindled and the victim beyond the reach of 
human aid, when Apollo sent a miraculous rain to preserve 
him. As to the general fact of supernatural interposition, in 
one way or another, Herodotus and Ctesias both agree, though 
they described differently the particular miracles wrought. It 
is certain that Croesus, after some time, was released and well 
treated by his conqueror, and lived to become the confidential 
adviser of the latter as well as of his son Cambyses: Ctesias 
also acquaints us that a considerable town and territory near 
Ekbatana, called Barene, was assigned to him, according to a 
practice which we shall find not infrequent with the Persian 
kings. 

The prudent counsel and remarks as to the relations 
between Persians and Lydians, whereby Croesus is said by 
Herodotus to have first earned this favorable treatment, are 
hardly worth repeating; but the indignant remonstrance sent 
by Crcesus to the Delphian god is too characteristic to be 
passed over. He obtained permission from Cyrus to lay upon 
the holy pavement of the Delphian temple the chains with 
which he had at first been bound. The Lydian envoys were 
instructed, after exhibiting to the god these humiliating memo¬ 
rials, to ask whether it was his custom to deceive his benefac¬ 
tors, and whether he was not ashamed to have encouraged the 
king of Lydia in an enterprise so disastrous ? The god, cond